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THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


BY c. fT. 


Tue manufacturing treatment of the silk, 
when the labors of the silkworm are over, 
is as follows: When the crop of cocoons is 
complete, it is gathered from the bushes, and 
about one-sixtieth part is set aside for the 
production of eggs, the finest cocoons as to 
web and color being selected for this purpose. 
A difference of weight generally determines 
which are the cocoons of male, and which of 
female The latter are heavier and 
rounder than the former. 


insects. 
The cocoons in- 
tended to produce eggs are preserved in a very 
dry room, and in about ten days they lose in 
weight to the amount of seven and one-half 
per cent. 

The main crop of cocoons is next sorted into 
nine qualities, known in the factories as—l. 
Good cocoons, which are strong, firm, almost 
equally round at both ends, not very large, but 
free from spots. 2. Calcined cocoons, in which 
the worm has died after having completed its 
work, and is reduced to a powdery substance. 
3. Cocalons, which are larger and less compact 
than good cocoons. 4. Choquettes, cocoons in 
which the worm has died before finishing its 
work. 5. Dupion, or double cocoons, difficult 
to unwind, and often kept for seed. 6. Sou/f- 
fions, cocoons of so loose and soft a texture that 
they cannot be unwound. 7. Pointed cocoons, 
in which one end rises to a point, which breaks 
off after a little silk has been unwound, and so 
spoils the thread. 
which the moth has escaped. 


8. Perforated cocoons, from 
9. Bad cho- 
guettes, in which the silk is spotted, rotten, and 
blackishincolor. The vitality of the chrysalis 
is destroyed previously to the unwinding of 
thecocoons. This is done either by exposure to 
the sun, or by artificial heat, such as that of 
an oven after the bread is withdrawn. The 
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floss silk is removed from the cocoon by open- 
ing it at one end and slipping out the cocoon. 
In reeling it is necessary to use cocoons of one 
quality, as different qualities require different 
treatment. 

The natural gum of the cocoons is softened 
by immersion in warm water, kept at the 
proper temperature by a charcoal fire, or by a 
steam pipe. After they have remained in it 
for a few minutes, the reeler (generally a wo- 
man) gently stirs up or brushes the cocoons 
with a short birch-rod, and to this the loose 
threads of the cocoons adhere, and are thus 
drawn out of the water. They are then taken 
four or five together, twisted with the fingers 
into one thread (as many as thirty can be 
wound together) and passed through a metal 
loop which rubs off dirt and impurities ; it then 
passes on to the reel, which has a slight lateral 
motion, so that the thread of one revolution 
does not overlay the other. If it were allowed 
to do so, the threads would be glued together 
before the gum had time to harden by ex- 
posure to the air. 
breaks or comes to an end, its place is to be 


When any single thread 
supplied by a new one, that the united thread 
may be of equal thickness throughout. The 
new thread is merely laid on, and adheres to 
the rest by its native gum, and as the filaments 
are finer near their termination than at the 
commencement, it is necessary to add other 
cocoons before the first set is quite exhausted. 
The cocoons are not entirely wound off, but 
the husk containing the chrysalis is used, to- 
gether with the floss silk, under the name of 
waste. Improved methods of reeling are intro- 
duced from time to time, but they are on the 
same principle as the above. The length of 
filament yielded by a single cocoon is 300 
301 
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yards, though some have yielded upwards of 
600 yards. Eleven or twelve pounds of 
cocoons yield one pound of silk, from 200 to 
250 cocoons going to the pound weight. Thus 
about 2,817 cocoons are included in that 
quantity. The reeled silk is made up into 
hanks for sale and use. The form and con- 
tents, as well as the quality of these hanks, 
differ according to the quarter whence they are 
received, as will be seen by the figures. 


Fig. 6 





@. BOOK OF SILK FROM CHINA. b. SLIP FROM BENGAL. 
c, d. HANKS FROM ITALY. 


The operations to which raw silk is subject- 
ed in order to prepare it for weaving or other 
purposes consist chiefly of winding, cleaning, 
spinning, doubling, throwing, and reeling. When 
the silk is merely wound and cleaned, it is 
called dumb singles, and is used in that state 
for weaving into bandana handkerchiefs, and, 
when bleached, for gauze, and similar fabrics. 
If the silk is wound, cleaned and thrown, it 
is known as thrown singles, and is used for rib- 
bons and common silks. If wound, cleaned, 
doubled, thrown, and twisted in one direction, 
it is called tram, and is used for the woof or 
shoot of Gros de Naples, velvets and flowered 
silks. If wound, cleaned, spun, doubled, and 
thrown so as to resemble the strand of a rope, 
{t is called organzne, and is strong enough to 
be used for warp. The natural gum of the 
silk is for some purposes allowed to remain, 
in which case the silk is termed hard; but, if 
this stiffening gum is removed by scouring, it 
is termed so/?. 

In the first operation, that of winding the 
silk upon bobbins, each hank is extended 
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upon a light six-sided reel, called a swift. A 
number of these swifts are arranged side by 
side upon an axis on either side of a frame, 
as shown in Fig. 7. Above the swifts are the 
bobbins similarly arranged, one bobbin for each 


Fig. 7. 





WINDING. 


swift. The bobbins being connected with the 
swifts by means of the silken filament, are set 
in motion, thereby causing the swifts to turn 
round and deliver the silk. The hanks vary 
in size, and as the dimensions of the swifts re- 
quire also to be varied to suit the hanks, the 
swifts, which are made of laths of lancewood, 
are arranged in pairs upona central nave. The 
outer extremities of each pair are rather fur- 
ther apart than the inner ends, and are con- 
nected together by a band of small cord on 
which the hank of silk rests, so thai, by slip- 
ping the band nearer or further from the cen- 
tre, the size of the swift can be adapted to the 
dimensions of the hank. In putting on the 
hank the swift must be balanced, because, it 
one side were heavier than another, it would 
in turning, by its sudden fall, snap the fila- 
ment. The swifts turn freely on their sup- 
ports, but friction is produced by hanging on 
the nave a small hoop to which the weights 
are hung ; this prevents the swifts from giving 
off the silk faster than it can be taken up by 
the bobbins. In order to distribute the fila- 
ments equally over the bobbins, each filament 
is passed through a small glass ring or eye 
attached to a horizontal bar which has a late- 
ral traverse. The filament is thus wound on 
a spiral or oblique direction, which prevents 
the lateral adhesion of the filament, and al- 
lows its end to be readily found when it breaks 
The winding machine requires constant attend- 
ance, in order to put on the hanks, exchange 
the bobbins, and join the ends of threads 
broken in winding. Motion is given te the 
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bobbins by means of a friction roller, so that 
any one bobbin can be removed without stop- 
ping the other bobbins. 


Fig. 8. 
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The bobbins, having been thus filled at the 
winding frame, are removed to the cleaning or 
picking machine, where, being fixed horizontally 
on plain spindles, each thread is carried from 
the bobbin over a glass or iron guide-rod, and 
then drawn through a brush or cleaner for the 
purpose of separating loose dirt ; but in order 
to get rid of knots and irregularities, the 
cleaner consists of a bar of metal containing a 
small notch or hole capable of adjustment toa 
certain size. The filament is dragged from 
its bobbin through the calender to other bob- 
bins, and should a knot or other irregularity 
occur which prevents the filament from passing 
through the hole, the plate of metal is de- 
pressed and the bobbin is lifted off of the 
friction roller from which it receives motion, 


and this stoppage being noticed by the atten- 
dant, she picks out the mote or removes the 
knot, so as to allow it to pass through the 


cleaner, and then sets the bobbin in motion as 
before. 

The cleaned filaments of silk are next 
twisted by means of the machinery employed 


in spinning cotton. Hence the twisting of a 


























continuous filament is called spinning, although 
it does not resemble the twisting together of 
the short fibres of cotton, flax, or wool, to 
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which the term is more properly applied. 
The bobbins of clean silk are mounted on a 
horizontal axis, and the twisting is effected by 
passing the filament to other bobbins placed on 
vertical axes or spindles furnished with flyers, 
through the eyes of which the filaments are 
passed. While the horizontal bobbins deliver 
the filaments at a certain rate, the flyers ro- 
tate at a quicker rate, and thus put twist into 
the filaments, and the twist is hard or close in 
proportion to the velocity of the flyer. 

In the process of doubling, a number of fila- 
ments are combined into one cord, the strength 
and durability of which are thus greatly in- 
creased. The thick cord used for making 
purses often consists of 30 threads laid side by 
side and twisted. Doubling is performed by 
a woman at a spinning-wheel, the bobbins of 
thread to be doubled being mounted in a small 
frame. She first collects the loose ends from 


Fig. 19. 





DOUBLING, OR THROWING. 


these bobbins, unites them into one, passes 
them through a kind of loop or jack, and at- 
taches them to a bobbin is set in 
motion by the wheel, which thus unwinds the 
threads from the bobbins in the frame, and lays 
them side by side on the bobbin attached to 
the wheel. When a sufficient number of bob- 
bins are filled, the parallel threads are trans- 
ferred from them to a horizontal reel, and the 
ends are carried through the eye or loop of a 
by the rotation of which the 


which 


rotating flyer, 
several threads are twisted or doubled together 
into a kind of rope. This operation is called 
throwing, a term which is sometimes applied 
to the whole class of operations by which silk 
is prepared for the weaver, &c. The term ap- 
pears to be derived from the rope-maker who 
throws twist into his rope. In spinning or 
doubling, the direction of the twist varies ac- 
cording to the uses to which the thread is to 
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be applied. In spinning single filaments the 
twist is to the right ; for tram, the spinning is 
omitted ; after winding, the threads are dou- 
bled, and then twisted to the right ; for organ- 
zine, the thread, after being wound, is twisted 
to the left, then doubled and twisted to the 
right. These variations modify the texture of, 
the threads, and adapt them to various woven 
fabrics. 

The doubling frame contains a contrivance 
for stopping the bobbin, should any one of the 
threads break. Suppose two threads are to be 
doubled or twisted together, each thread is 
passed through an eye in a bent wire, which 
it supports, as shown in Fig. 11; so that, 


Fig. 11. 








should one thread break, the wire falls down 
on a lever which it depresses, and its opposite 
end acts as a sort of catch or paul to a ratchet- 
wheel attached to the end of the bobbin, thus 
stopping its motion until the attendant has 
mended the broken thread. 

Some of the heavier descriptions of silk 
thread, such as sewing, or fringing thread, are 
prepared by means of a throstle-frame. In this, 
as in other cases above noticed, the twisting 
of the thread is set or made permanent by 
exposure to steam, the reels being inclosed 
for the purpose in a steam chest. The silk 
may be sent to the dyer either in a hard or soft 
state. If in the latter, it is deprived of its 
gum by boiling it in soap and water for three 
or four hours, about one-fourth of the weight 
of the silk being lost in the process; but this 
loss is more or less compensated by the weight 
of the dye-stuff, which sometimes amounts to 
twelve and one-half per cent. This is of 
importance, as the manufacturer estimates 
the value of his goods by weight. Silk for 
ribbons, and some other descriptions of silk 
goods, are not boiled. 
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The silk, after leaving the throwing mill, is 
ready for weaving into various fabrics either 
at the common loom or at the jacquard loom ; 
it also forms yarn or thread for hosiery and 
gloves, and also sewing or knitting silk. 

The floss silk and the refuse of the throwing 
provess are worked into yarns for coarser fab- 
rics, such as shawls and cheap bandanas. 
The waste is sent the spinner in small balls, 
which are sorted into parcels according to 
their quality. The filaments are next disen- 
tangled by a process of heckling, and they are 
laid parallel at the filling engine, where the 
silk, while being passed between the feeding 
rollers, is subjected to the action of a series 
of moving combs. The next machine is the 
drawing frame, in which the filaments are held 
firmly in their place by one end, and the 
combs travel over the surface, and remove all 
impurities and short fibres. The latter in 
their turn are also dressed, and what remains 
in the combs is used for stuffing cushions and 
for similar purposes. The parallel filaments 
are next cut into lengths of about an inch and 
a quarter by a cutting-engine, which actsmuch 
like a chaff-cutting machine. These lengths 
are then acted on by a scutcher, which converts 
them into fine down, which is put into bags 
and boiled for an hour or two in soap and 
water for the purpose of washing out the gum ; 
it is next boiled in pure water to get rid of 
impurities, and is then submitted to strong 
pressure in a Bramah press. It is next dried 
and again passed through the scutching 
machine. It is lastly carded and formed 
into yarn. The spinning of waste silk has, 
however, 
important improvements, by which the opera- 
tions of cutting, carding, and scutching have 
been superseded, the uncut filament being 
drawn into a sliver by a modification of the 
gill used in the preparation of Flax. 

The introduction of the silkworm into this 
country was during the reign of James I., who, 
excited by the success attending its culture in 
France, endeavored to extend its culture in 
He wrote upon the 


of late years, undergone several 


his American colonies. 
subject to the Virginia Company in 1662, who, 
acting upon the matter, planted mulberry- 
trees, and raised silkworms. The company, 
owing to the troubles in the colony, was soon 
after dissolved; so that a very little silk was 
produced at that time. 
the speculation was again agitated by a man 
named Digges; but it did not amount to any- 
thing. 

In 1732, some of the settlers in Georgia 


Thirty years after, 
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turned their attention to this branch of indus- 
try with some degree of success. A bounty 
on silk was granted by Parliament in 1749; 
and all silk imported into London from Caro- 
lina or Georgia was admitted duty free. The 
inferior quality of the silk, and the repeal of 
the bounty, a few years afterwards, induced 
the planters to abandon the enterprise, espe- 
cially as the culture of indigo offered much 
surer success, and greater inducements. 

The rearing of the silkworm was also com- 
menced in South Carolina in the year 1732, 
and, by various persons, was conducted with 
something more of success than in Georgia. 
Some specimens of silk from this State were 
sent to the ‘‘ Society of Arts,’’ in England, in 
1771, and received the medal of the Society, 
and a premium of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. The enterprise in this State, however, 
shared the fate of the attempts of other States. 

In 1769, Franklin, who was then in England, 
carefully observing everything that might be 
turned to the advantage of this country, sug- 
gested to the ‘‘ American Philosophical So- 
ciety,’’ then lately instituted, and of which, 
though residing abroad, he had been elected 
the first president, the patriotic idea of intro- 
ducing the culture of silk into Philadelphia, 
and recommended a commencement by the 
establishment of a filature. The Society 
warmly embraced his views ; application was 
made to the Legislature for assistance, but, it 
appears, without success ; and the necessary 
sum was finally raised by subscription. The 
filature was established in Seventh Street, 
between Market and Arch Streets. A skilful 
Frenchman was placed at the head of it; and 
the Society procured the necessary machine 
(the Piedmont reel) to wind the cocoons. It 
is asserted that the silk reeled in this filature 
was equal in quality to the best silk imported 
from France or Italy. There may be some 
exaggeration in this; but, as regards the 
quantity of silk reeled, there can be no doubt. 
In a period of less than two months, from the 
25th of June to the 15th of August, 1771, more 
than 2,300 pounds of cocoons were brought 
to the filature to be reeled, or were bought by 
the managers. The whole of this silk was 
produced in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. The Revolution put an end to this 
useful establishment. 

It is thought that the want of proper legis- 
lation upon this subject has done much to 
impede the production of silk in this country. 
Various attempts have been made to get the 
attention of Congress directed, in a proper 
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manner, to this subject, but have all failed. 
Not that we have not had legislation upon it ; 
but it has been of so vacillating a nature as 
to negative the attempts of silk culturers to 
arrive at a sufficient remuneration for their 
enterprise. Had no legislation been indulged 
in, it is possible that the culture of silk would 
have arrived at a much higher degree of per- 
fection than it at present enjoys. 

In the Crystal Palace of New York, there 
were exhibited specimens of raw silk, sewing 
silk, gimp, fringes, and tassels of an excellent 
quality from the manufactories of Mr. Royle 
and Mr. Crossley, in Paterson, New Jersey. 
A great number of hands are employed; and 
their business is rapidly extending. 

A large proportion of the raw silk imported 
into the United States (we believe as much as 
two-thirds) comes from China. It is gene 
rally preferred by manufacturers for the pure 
whiteness of its color, and the strength and 
glossiness of its fibre. The remainder is 
brought from different parts of Europe (chiefly 
Italy) and Bengal. France supplies us with 
very little raw silk, as she requires all she 
produces for her own consumption. Most of 
the Indian and Italian silks are imported 
through English houses, as were formerly 
those of China. The silks brought from Can- 
ton consist of two leading varieties, known in 
commerce by the names of Canton and Nan- 
kin. The first, which is raised in the province 
from which it derives its name, is divided into 
five sorts. The Nankin silk is produced in 
the-province of Kiangnan, and consists of two 
kinds, known in our market under the names 
of Tsatlee and Taysaam. The. duty on raw 
silk, under our present tariff, is fifteen per 
cent. ; but, if we take into consideration the 
fact that it arrives here impregnated with 
gum, which must be removed before the silk 
is manufactured, it is, in reality, from three 
to four per cent. higher. The Bengal silk 
is very inferior in quality to the Chinese, 
and is chiefly used in the manufacture of 
It is of a bright yellow tinge; and 
The same 


fringes. 
its thread is coarse and uneven. 
objections may be urged, although in a less 
degree, against some of the Italian silks. 
Some good white silk is, however, obtained 
from Milan and Turin. The Italian silks are 
imported in the form of tram and organzine. 
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Hasty ebullitions are best met by silence, 
for the shame that follows the sober second 
thought pierces more deeply than rebuke. 











THE LOST RELATIVES. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 


**Tr does seem hard, very hard; and I can’t 
help saying so, if it is like a reflection on the 
dead.’’ And the delicate-looking little woman 
gathered her thick shawl tightly about her; 
and the tears trembled in her blue eyes— 
eyes that once were bright and sunny, but 
now dim and sorrowful. ‘‘To think, too, 
they were brothers, sons of one father—and 
out of all that five hundred thousand he 
couldn’t have left poor Rufus’s children a 
little something! I’d have been very glad 
of a hundred dollars ; and it would have kept 
Tina in school for a long time yet. Oh, well, 
it’s nouse to mourn now! The brothers, the 
rich and the poor man are with the God that 
judgeth righteously; and for us, the widow 
and the orphans, we will trust Him. Hark! 
there come the children, bless their hearts !’’ 
And it was beautiful to see the mother-love 
brighten into the pale eyes of the invalid. 

A moment later, they burst into the room, 
and hurried up to the cheerful-looking fire, 
for the day had struggled through heavy, 
bluish-gray November clouds; and the wind 
had stormed and plunged all the afternoon 
through the bare branches of the old trees in 
Mrs. Flagg’s back garden. 

‘* How pleasant the fire looks !’’ said Agnes, 
ina half-abstracted tone, which indicated she 
felt, rather than consciously observed it, as 
she untied her bonnet; while her young sister 
lifted up her bright little face from under 
its gray hood, saying: ‘‘ Please untie it, 
mamma.”’ 

I wish I could describe this girl, Agnes 
Flagg, as she stands there with the ruddy 
pine-wood light swaying and wavering over 
her features. They are not regular; and she 
is not beautiful, nor even pretty ; but there is 
something interesting in her face, something 
of latent power in the closing of the sweet, 
womanly mouth, and a great deal of intellect 
in the low, broad forehead. She is thin and 
pale, with large, cloudy, hazelish eyes, most 
indescribable, and, at times, most wondrously 
beautiful. 

Christina, or ‘‘ Tina,’’ as the grave, womanly 
name is softened down to fit the fairy creature 
that wore it, is as radiant a little sunbeam as 
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ever broke up the clouds from a mother’s 
heart. The curls that swing about her face 
have a rich flush all over them, that would 
have reminded a poet of autumn twilights ; 
and her eyes were of the clearest, sunniest 
blue. Altogether, she was a dainty piece of 
nature’s handiwork, and as bright, piquant, 
warm-hearted a child as one ever set eyes on. 

‘Well, my child, of what are you think- 
ing?’’ asked the mother, as she removed 
Tina’s hood and tippet. She was used to 
Agnes’s fits of abstraction; so they did not 
much surprise or disturb her. 

The girl started, and wrung the fingers of 
her gloves awkwardly a moment. Then the 
truth came out, almost against her own will. 
‘*Mother, I am tired of my life here. I want 
to go away.”’ 

“To go away !’’—in a voice that combined 
surprise and alarm. ‘‘ What would become 
of you, Agnes ?”’ 

“IT can’t tell, mamma; but I believe I 
should be happier’’—speaking in a rapid, 
excited voice, now the subject was once 
opened to her mother. ‘‘ You seeI am almost 
twenty; and this moping here, and teaching 
a district school, is what I can endure no 
longer. You cannot guess the constant as- 
pirations that are clamoring in my soul for 
some better, and broader, and higher life. I 
want to go to the city, where I can have more 
social and intellectual stimulus, where some- 
thing that is in me (I hardly know what it is) 
can expand, and grow.’’ You should have 
seen her then—a light that was not that of 
the fire radiating from her face, and the sweet 
mouth quivering with emotion. ‘‘I want to 
go out into the world, and find a situation 
there to teach, and maybe to do something 
greaterthan this. DosayI may go, mother.’’ 

She threw herself down at her mother’s 
feet, with a very imploring, very childlike 
grace, and tears trembling over her lashes. 

A strong will usually subjugates a weaker 
one. 

‘‘If you will be happier—if it will be for 
the best—your mother will not prevent your 
going, my child.”’ 

But no one ever knew how hard it was for 
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the woman to say thése words, that so many 
mothers have said before, and must say again, 
with such aching, aching hearts. 

And so the early twilight, placing its golden 
**omega’’ on the stormy day, falls soft and 
tenderly around the little group in the sitting- 
room of the gray brown cottage, set so pic- 
turesquely on the slope of the hill; and even 
Tina’s gay laughter falls into silence; and the 
tears twinkle in her clear eyes, as she winds 
her soft arms around her sister’s neck, and 
implores: ‘‘ Don’t go away from your little 
sister, Aggie ; don’t! don’t !”’ 

But there is a voice in the girl’s soul that is 
mightier than the voice of kindred, or of 
home, sending her out to do battle with the 
world, almost against her own will; and it is 
the voice of genius. 

Mrs. Flagg had been a widow six years. 
She was a tenderly-nurtured, delicate woman ; 
and, when the husband of her youth went 
down suddenly to his grave, he left behind 
Rufus 
Flagg was the youngest of his family; but, 
although the kindest of husbands and fathers, 


him an almost broken-hearted wife. 


he had little business foresight or sagacity. 
General speculations, in which he had em- 
barked nearly all his property, proved entire 
failures ; and his widow discovered, after her 
husband’s death, that nothing remained to 
her, when the debts were all canceled, but a 
small, though very comfortable cottage in 
Westford, some ten miles from the town 
She re- 
moved here with her children; and, with a 
few bundred dollars, which a relative had 


where they had previously resided. 


bequeathed her, and the employment she 
obtained in needle-work, Mrs. Flagg managed 
to support herself and daughters, until Agnes 
was old enough to take charge of a district 
school, which, since her mother’s ill health, 
had largely aided in the maintenance of the 
family. tufus Flagg had a brother much 
older than himself; for they were the chil- 
dren of different mothers ; and partly because 
of some slight family difficulties, and partly 
because of constitutional peculiarities in the 
character of the older brother, a great degree 
of coolness had always existed between them. 
This coolness was, perhaps, on the whole, 
rather negative than positive—an absence of 
affection, rather than any actual dislike, pre- 
venting any intercourse between the brothers. 

When Morgan Flagg heard of Rufus’s death, 
he wrote a brief letter of conventional regrets 
to his widow, but did not inquire into, and 
probably knew nothing of her pecuniary cir- 
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cumstances; and she was too proud to ac- 
quaint him with these, or sclicit his aid. 

In less than a year afterwards, the wealthy 
old bachelor married a widow, interesting and 
beautiful, and barely double her only son’s 
age, a youth of eighteen. 

The gentleman’s affection for his wife 
amounted almost to idolatry, and was the 
more remarkable on account of his age, and 
his hitherto cold and unimpressible character. 

In less than five years after her marriage, 
Mrs. Flagg died suddenly; and in two years 
her husband followed her. Indeed, he was 
never quite himself after her death. His will 
left his entire property to Philip Church, his 
wife’s son, who had graduated only the year 
before, and who had only reached his twenty- 
third birthday when he found himself the un- 
disputed possessor of jive hundred thousand 
dollars. 


‘And that is all he said? You couldn’t 
make out anything further, lawyer Kent ?’’ 

The young gentleman and the old one are 
sitting together in the dining-room of the 
house that was Morgan Flagg’s. It is a large, 
stately, but rather old-fashioned one ; and its 
young master has not yet become quite fami- 
liar with the thought that he is its owner. 
Look at him as he sits, or rather lounges, in 
that cushioned chair, with a grace as un- 
studied as it is habitual to those slight, lithe 
limbs. His features are fine, rather than 
handsome ; his eyes are dark, clear, piercing, 
with a great deal of fun and youthful fire in 
them ; the mouth is sensuous, but not weak. 
Altogether, there is much vitality and latent 
force in the face that wears the shadow of 
recent bereavement ; for Philip Church loved 
very tenderly his step-father. 

The gentleman who sits so complacently and 
comfortably, a few feet from him, is a fine, 
shrewd-looking man, on the shady side of 
fifty. Heis a prominent lawyer, and was an 
intimate friend of the deceased. 

**No, Philip.”’ 
half fatherly manner to the young man, 
**T could make 
out nothing; and I am not certain your father 
was at that time conscious of what he was 
As I remarked before, there was 


The gentleman assumes a 


which probably is sincere. 


saying. 
something about Rufus, or Rufus’s family, I 
thought, which closed, as his life did, with a 
‘*Tell Philip to remember.’’ 

‘Rufus! Rufus!’’ repeats the heir medita- 
tively. ‘*I’m sure I never heard of any such 


person. Seems to me, mother did say once 
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something about father’s having lost a half 
brother, not long before she married him. I 
imagine there was some misunderstanding 
between them ; but J should certainly never 
have thought of the matter again if this had 


not revived it. How unfortunate that I was” 


here five hours too late!’’ His voice grows 
husky now; and you feel that, whatever his 
faults of character and of temperament may 
be, he has a warm, loving heart. 

**Don’t give yourself any anxiety on this 
matter, my dear fellow,’’ says the lawyer, 
with a mixture of advice and condolence. 
‘* Your father made you his sole heir, in the 
full possession of all his faculties; and, if he 
had chosen to remember any other relatives, 
he would have done it at the time. Probably 
those last words of his were nothing but the 
wandering murmurs of a dying man.”’ 

‘* But they have left a strong, almost pain- 
ful impression upon my mind, my dear sir. 
The fact that I am legally entitled to. all this 
property is not with me the question. If my 
father, on his deathbed, expressed the slight- 
est wish that any other individual should 
have a portion of what he has left me, I 
should consider myself sacredly bound to ful- 
fil it to the uttermost farthing. I wonder,’’ 
he continued, half to himself again, ‘if this 
Rufus Flagg left any family, and if I ought 
not to set about hunting them up. I see by 
your smile, lawyer Kent, that you think I am 
very foolish. But you will not refuse to as- 
sist me in this matter.’’ 

‘Tf you persist in regarding seriously what 
I am convinced was only an aberration of 
intellect, I will advertise for any members of 
the family of Rufus Flagg. As the matter is 
perfectly optional with you, you can afford to 
be a little Quixotic, and spare them a few 
thousands.’”’ 

The young man smiles slightly, and runs 
his fingers through his long dark hair. 

‘Spare a few thousands?’ Ah, Mr. Kent, 
you don’t know how strangely this would 
have sounded to me ten years ago, when my 
mother kept a little infant school, which 
barely supported us, and her highest ambition 
was to earn enough to get her boy through 
college !’’ 

** And now here you are fast on the road to 
become a millionaire,’’ adds the lawyer. He 
is evidently a jovial sort of man, and enjoys 
the puns more than he does the poetry of life. 
But his companion’s mood, dwelling among 
past memories and present bereavement, does 
not chime in with his ‘“‘ Yes.’’ He says, ina 























tender, regretful voice: ‘‘I have the money 
now ; but I had my mother then.’’ And, as he 
sits under the softening influences of this 
death-sorrow, you see that Philip Church has 
the elements of a noble character within him ; 
but you will tremble for his future, and doubt 
whether this great wealth may not prove more 
of acurse than a blessing. He is so young, 
so impressible, so easily influenced; and he 
greatly needs discipline. He has strength of 
purpose. You know this by the strong lines 
around the mouth; but it requires circum- 
stances to evolve it; and these this great 
wealth is not likely to supply. 


Between two and three years have passed. 
It is a beautiful golden afternoon in the late 
May. The earth has taken up the jubilee of 
resurrection unto a new life; and the warm, 
tender sunshine falls into the high chamber 
of the large seminary where Agnes Flagg sits 
musing by the window. The two years have 
changed her little outwardly. The same pale, 
thoughtful face ; the same large, cloudy, inde- 
scribable eyes wander down the long streets, 
and up to the deep, glorious sky—the same 
eyes that seemed to spell out her destiny, 
gazing in her mother’s pine-wood fire long 
ago. 

**Oh, if I can but go home this summer, and 
see dear mamma and Tina!’’ murmured the 
girl, her face glowing at the thought. ‘It 
will be so delightful to sit down in the old par- 
lor again, with Tina’s sunny face nestled up 
close to mine, and mamma’s soft eyes looking 
out the love that is in herheart. Then I need 
the rest so, after those long years of labor. 
Oh, if the publisher only will take those three 
stories, and pay me as I asked, I can certainly 
go! It is time, too, this very day, that I 
should hear. The thought of it makes my 
heart beat. Oh, mother—sister! shall I come 
to you?”’ 

A few words will tell the history of Agnes’s 
life since that afternoon that made her destiny. 
Early in the winter, she had obtained a situa- 
tion as teacher of the English branches, at a 
large seminary in New York. The first year, 
her salary was less than three hundred dol- 
lars; and yet she was obliged to maintain, in 
a great degree, her mother and sister out of 
this, for the former’s health continued to 
decline. 

Agnes was a brave, energetic girl. She did 
good battle with the world, studying and 
writing every spare moment; and at last her 
magazine stories procured attention and some 
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remuneration. Her salary, too, was some- 
what increased the second year of her teach- 
ing; but the constant demand upon her 
energies, with the increasing burden of home 
expenses, weighed very heavily upon the girl, 
keeping her physical and mental energies 
strung to their utmost tension. And now, 
with the waking up of another summer, her 
whole nature cried out for rest—relaxation. 
She stood at the window a long, long time, 
with the soft wind and the golden light about 
her. She was keenly susceptible to all the 
outward influences of nature, as geniuses 
Her studies were over for the 
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always are. 
day ; and she was too weary for exertion, even 
walking ; but she stood there in a vague, de- 
licious sort of reverie, with the great, far-off 
lights of the future flashing down radiant 
promises into her soul. 

At last, there was a knock at thedoor. She 
sprang vaguely towards it. 

‘*These have just come for you, ma’am,” 
said the servant, holding up twoletters. Oh, 
they were trembling hands that reached out 
for them ! 

Five minutes more, and Agnes’s dream of 
going home was at an end; and she—she laid 
her weary head upon her arms, and sobbed 
long and heavily, like a little child, for a great 
hope died that hour within her soul. 

And yet, the publisher’s verdict was very 
complimentary. Her stories gave evidence of 
rare talent, which, at some future time, he 
might like to employ; but just now, he was so 
overwhelmed with contributions, he should be 
obliged to decline them. And ‘‘just now’”’ 
Agnes could not wait to present her articles to 
any other publisher, for the vacation took 
place the next month ; and her decision must 
be made at ence. 

The day had settled into night when she 
took up the other letter. It was from one of 
the assistant teachers, who had left the pre- 
vious term. She had made an engagement as 
governess in a private family, which, on ac- 
count of ill health, she was anxious to defer 
She now offered this, for the 
“It was a charming 


until autumn. 
vacation, to Caroline. 
place,’’ she said, ‘‘not more than thirty miles 
from New York. The duties would be by no 
means arduous, as her pupils consisted of a 
little boy and girl, of whom Agnes would have 
the charge only a few hours each day.’’ 
‘Well, I shall have the country air, and 
the meadows, and the sunshine, even if it 
ain’t home,’’ murmured the young girl; and 
her eyes kindled a little through their sad- 
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ness. ‘“*I will write to-morrow that 1 will 


go.’’ 

It was a large, gray, stone house, very 
quaint, and very picturesque, as it rose be- 
hind its dark trees, and shrubberies of elms, 
and larches, and pines. Far off were great, 
bold hills, and nearer lay green sheets of 
meadow land and corn-fields. It was now the 
heart of the summer; and the hazy afternoon 
was crowned with its deep, intense beauty. 
Two children, a boy and girl, were fluttering 
up and down the walk, their bright faces and 
sunny hair adding greatly to the picture. 
Their governess evidently thinks this, as she 
sits on the piazza, for her eyes wander often 
from the book in her hand to the children, 
whose gleeful voices make sweeter music than 
bird-songs in the quaint, solemn old garden. 

Agnes Flagg has been very happy in her 
new home, with the children and their grand- 
mother, who is a very kind, though rather 
reserved, conventional old lady. 

Suddenly, this afternoon, a carriage dashes 
up the road, and draws up in front of the gate. 
A gentleman descends, and assists a lady to 
alight. Then the children cry out, simulta- 
neously: ‘* It’s Uncle Henry and cousin Hes- 
ter!” 

They come up the walk together. The lady 
is young, elegant, beautiful. It is, however, 
a peculiar style of beauty that has few phases 
or revelations, a beauty that consists mostly 
in coloring and regularity of feature. She is 
queenly, brilliant ; but, after all, her beauty 
has hothing spiritual about it. It is wholly 
of the earth, earthy; and, alas, so is the 
character of Helen Kent. You know her 
father, for he has not changed at all since that 
day you saw him in the sitting-room of Philip 
Church’s home. 

Agnes stands, blushingly, awaiting their 
approach, for the girl is constitutionally timid, 
and always embarrassed at the gaze of 
strangers. 

But, before they have reached the steps, 
Mrs. Stebbins presents herself at the door. 
Her grave face lightens up as she recognizes 
her guests. 

Helen breaks from her father, and, spring- 
ing up the steps, is folded warmly to her 
A moment later, Agnes 
is presented to her. With a slight bend of 
her queenly head, and a haughty stare of her 
brilliant eyes, the lady measures the governess 
from head to foot, and judges at once, from 


grandmother’s heart. 


her simple muslin dress, her social position. 
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There is something in that gaze that falls icily 
upon Agnes’s sensitive heart. She does not 
wait to be presented to Mrs. Stebbins’s son-in- 
law, but hurries up stairs to her own room. 





‘Well, dear, I must leave you to-day. 
You ’ll have company before night that will 
fully compensate for my absence,’’ said Mr. 
Kent, the next morning, to his daughter, with 
a significant twinkle of his eyes. 

‘*Why, Henry, must you go 80 soon ?’’ inter- 
poses Mrs. Stebbins, in a regretful tone. 
‘*Your visits are always so sudden and so 
brief that I have only time to congratulate 
myself on your being here, before you are 
Who is this individual who is to take 
your place ?”’ 

Here Helen speaks up rapidly, and with a 
little conscious blush: ‘‘ He is an intimate 
friend of papa’s, grandma; and, as he was 
about leaving the city, we invited him to pass 
a few days here, before he goes up to the 
mountain, feeling certain of your cordial per- 
mission.”’ 

‘*T shall be very happy to see him,” an- 
swered the hospitable old lady. ‘‘ What is 
his name? and is he young ?”’ 

“Philip Church. You told me he was 
twenty-six, I think, papa.’’ 

The tone was the very perfection of careless- 
ness; but a close observer might have de- 
tected a little studied indifference in the man- 
ner with which Helen Kent pondered the 
device on her napkin-ring. 

The day was settling into the amber glow of 
sunset, when Agnes Flagg went out with her 
pupils to walk. They were very fond of their 
young governess, those fair children; and, as 
they wandered down the secluded road, the 
flush and glow of the ripe summer about her 
lifted up the mists that had lain damp and 
heavy on Agnes’s heart during the day. Her 
spirits caught the merry tone of the chil- 
dren’s; her eyes brightened into that rich, 
vivid light of which they were susceptible in 
her happiest moments; a soft color warmed 
her pale cheeks ; and her merry outbursts of 
laughter tangled themselves in with the chil- 
dren’s as they wandered along. 

Suddenly, a horse and rider sprang from 
the lane into the road, only a few feet from 
Agnes. With a little shriek of fear, she 
sprang back; and the gentleman paused to 
ask her pardon, and to inquire if she knew 
anything of a Mrs. Stebbins, who resided in 
that vicinity. 

“Oh, that is grandma’s ! 


gone. 


Are you going 
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there ?’”’ eagerly spoke up little Annie Kent, 
who was a bright, forward child, and a little 
spoiled by the petting of her grandmother, 
and the attention she received from strangers. 

The young man smiled down on her a smile 
that would have won any child’s heart. 

‘* Yes, little girl; I am on the road there. 
Can you tell me the way, and if a Mr. and 
Miss Kent, whom I was: to join, are yet ar- 
rived ?”’ 

His eyes wandered from the child to Agnes. 

‘*That is Uncle Henry and Cousin Helen. 
They came yesterday; and you are Philip 
Church they were telling about at breakfast.’’ 
The child clapped her hands gayly at the 
discovery. ‘And this is Miss Agnes, my 
governess.”’ 

It was a very informal introduction; and it 
was with a dash of humor in his fine eyes 
that the gentleman removed his hat, and 
bowed low to the blushing girl. 

Agnes gave him the direction to Mrs. Steb- 
bins’s in a few words. And, thanking her, 
and hoping that the acquaintance, so plea- 
santly, for his part, commenced, might be 
continued at Mrs. Stebbins’s, the young man 
rode on. 

‘**T like that girl’s face,’’ soliloquized Philip 
Church, winding his bridle round his fingers. 
‘There was so much freshness and glow, and 
purity, too, about it, that, if it was not hand- 
some, it was something a great deal more. I 
should like to know the young lady further.”’ 

For the next five days, there 
seemed no prospect of the fulfilment of Philip 
Church’s wish, and most likely, in the so- 
ciety of that very fascinating young lady, Miss 
Helen Kent, the young gentleman quite forgot 
it himself. 

Agnes avoided them altogether. She was 
morbidly sensitive; and the half-concealed 
disdain and hauteur with which Miss Kent had 
treated the governess in their few meetings 
made Agnes resolve to avoid her altogether. 
She assigned some good reason for having her 
meals sent to her own apartment; and her 
constant writing was a sufficient excuse to 
Mrs. Stebbins for not passing her evenings in 
the parlor. 

But, one evening, an old friend of Helen’s 
father called to see and have a little private 
conversation with her; and Philipstrolled off 
into the library to examine a picture of a sea- 
storm, which had been sent to Mrs. Stebbins 
that day. 

A pair of light feet brushed along the pass- 
age; and the young governess entered hastily, 


though, 
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not perceiving the young gentleman who was 
in a remote corner of the room. She desired 
a copy of Shakspeare, which lay on the table. 
‘There, old friend! we’ll have a delicious 
chat, now, of half an hour,’’ she murmured. 

‘* Are you so very fond of him, then ?’’ 

With a start, and an involuntary ‘Oh, 
dear !’’ Agnes recognized Philip Church, as 
he advanced from the corner of the room. 

‘* Won’t you take pity upon my loneliness, 
and sit down a few moments ?”’ he asked, with 
that frank, easy grace of his, that made him 
so great a favorite with women, as he offered 
her a chair. 

Agnes could not choose but accept it. 
There was that indescribable somewhat about 
Agnes Flagg which always marks the lady. 
Embarrassed and timid she often was, but 
never awkward. 

** What in the world is the reason you se- 
clude yourself so completely, Miss Agnes? 
It’s none of my business, I know; but I can’t 
help feeling a little curiosity on the subject. 
Here I’ve been five days; and this is the first 
glimpse I’ve had of you.’’ 

**T am very busy all the time, Mr. Church,”’ 
said Agnes, with her sweet, truthful smile. 
“Then, you know, there are many in this 
world whose appointment is to work rather 
than to enjoy.”’ 

He looked at her with increased interest. 
No other young lady ever made such a speech 
to Philip Church, the possessor of jive hundred 
thousand. 

And this young man has not been living the 
best of lives during the last two years—not 
that it has been, in worldly phrase, really 
wrong or sinful, but a luxurious, enervating, 
and therefore selfish life, a life mostly of sen- 
sation and earthly pleasure, proving again the 
truth of those words that come down to us, 
through the buried ages, with all their fresh, 
living significance: ‘‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter the kingdom of 
heaven ?”’ 

‘Then you do not find, in this work of 
which you speak, much of enjoyment or 
pleasure? Forgive me if my remark is intru- 
sive, Miss Agnes,’? said the young man, 
drawing his chair nearer the girl. 

Agnes Flagg passed her fair hand thought- 
fully through her folds of chestnut hair; and 
a look of weariness settled down upon her face. 
‘*My life does not afford me much of plea- 
sure, certainly,’’ she said, with a sad smile ; 
‘but the approval of one’s own conscience is 
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a great comfort; and there is something very 
sweet and sacred in the thought of conse- 
crating our lives to others.’’ She was talking 
more to herself than to her auditor at that 
moment; and her low, soft voice was waking 
up the better impulses and harmonies of his 
nature. 

But just at that moment the sound of voices 
in the hall floated out tothem. Agnes started 
up, with a faint flush creeping into her cheek. 
‘*T must go this very instant,’’ she said, hur- 
riedly. 

**No! no! don’t bury yourself up in this 
way. Go down into the parlor with me.’’ 

She shook her head. ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Church. There are many circumstances 
which preclude the possibility of my doing so 
this evening. I am not, however, insensible 
to the kindness of your invitation, though I 
must decline it.”’ And, with a bow of in- 
stinctive grace, she hurried from the room. 

And, a moment later, Helen Kent entered, 
queenly, beautifully radiant in her white 
dress, with the rich lace sleeves looped back 
from her bare arms, and her black curls drop- 
ping heavily over her snowy neck. So, with 
her light step and graceful smile, she came 
towards the young man. ‘I am so glad that 
tiresome man is gone,’’ she said, playing with 
the yellow blossoms of honeysuckles she had 
gathered in the park; “‘ but I do owe a little 
attention to papa’s friends, I suppose. How 
have you been passing the time, Mr. Church ?”’ 

‘* Very pleasantly, thank you. Miss Agnes 
surprised me in the library; and we have 
beerf conversing together. She is really very 
interesting; and it is a great pity she se- 
cludes herself so much.”’ 

There was a slight curl of the lady’s bright 
lips. ‘‘I presume her duties occupy most of 
her time,’’ she answered, indifferently. 

‘Oh !’’—brightening up, a moment later— 
‘*do you know papa has sent me that new 
song I promised to play for you? Let us go 
into the parlor; and you shall hear it now.”’ 

And Philip Church followed the graceful 
figure out of the library; and—for he was a 
man, and, like most men, easily influenced by 
outward impressions—listening to the sweet 
songs, and seeing the bewitching glances of 
Helen Kent, he forgot all about the young 
governess, sitting alone in her chamber, with 
her books and the stars her sole companions 
that night. 


(Conclusion next month.) 











EVERY-DAY PHENOMENA. 


Tue universe, regarded even as a mere spec- 
tacle, is sufficient to inspire the most elevated 
ideas of the Framer of such sublimity and 
beauty. The great luminary of day, dispens- 
ing ‘‘ light from afar,’’ and diffusing gladness 
and fertility—the moon, traversing the skies 
in serene grandeur, and looking down upon 
our world as if in pity and in tenderness, are 
objects so eminently beautiful, that few can 
regard them, or even think of them, without 
a conviction of a supreme Creator—their 
benefits scattered with an unsparing hand, 
The 


wide canopy of heaven, studded with its innu- 


that all may equally partake of them. 


merable stars, is alike spread over the poorest 
peasant and the mightiest monarch. The lord 
of the vast domain may plant his parks, and 
beautify his lakes and rivers ; but it is not for 
his own eye alone. The lowly serf alike enjoys 
the sylvan scene; for, so far as the pleasures 
of sense are concerned, ‘‘ the world, the world 
is his.’?’ But, much as the starry firmament 
and the teeming earth enchant the senses, it is 
when they are contemplated with a philoso- 
phic eye that they are fully appreciated. Well 
has it been said by Epictetus that ‘‘ God intro- 
duced man into the world to be the spectator 
of his works, and of their divine Author; and 
not to be the spectator only, but to be the 
announcer and interpreter of the wonders 
which he sees and adores.’’ Even the cur- 
sory glance which we permit ourselves fills 
us with wonder. The sun is an object of such 
surpassing grandeur and life-giving proper- 
ties, that we find he has been universally 
worshipped among the untaught nations. 
That he was invoked by the Egyptians as a 
deity, who has power to hasten immortality 
and future happiness, is proved by the prayer 
used by their priests for a deceased person: 
**Q Sovereign Lord the Sun, and all the other 
deities who bestow life on mankind, receive 
me, and grant that I may be admitted as a 
companion with the immortal gods!’’ With 
more just ideas of the true object of worship, 
the poor prisoner at the auto da f¢ exclaimed, 
as he looked up at the sun, which he had not 
seen for many years: ‘* How is it possible for 
men, who behold that glorious sun, to worship 
any being but Him who created it ?”’ 

We have been taught, by astronomy, which 
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is acknowledged to be the most wonderful and 
accurate of all the sciences, that the sun is 
the centre of attraction to worlds revolving 
round him, attended by their satellites; yet 
that power of attraction is so harmoniously 
adjusted, that each takes its appointed course, 
from which it never deviates. The wonderful 
power of attraction may in some measure be 
conceived, when we know the mean distance 
of the moon from the earth to be about two 
hundred and forty thousand miles, and yet 
that the of the draws her 
round the sun along with her, as if their sur- 
face were but one. The distance of the sun 
from the earth is about ninety-five and a half 
millions of English miles; and yet, from this 


influence earth 


vast distance, his light reaches us in eight 
minutes and eleven seconds, travelling at the 
astonishing rate of a hundred and ninety-four 
thousand one hundred and eighty miles in 
one second of time. How wonderful are the 
laws of attraction, which exert such a mighty 
influence from so great a distance! How ex- 
quisite the order which they observe, direct- 
ing all the planets in their allotted paths, 
where no impediment mars their course! 
The sun regulates our times and seasons. 
The circuit of our planet round him is per- 
formed in a year. How astonishing is the 
motion of the earth, which carries us at the 
rate of a million and a half miles a day, and 
so unobstructed in its course, that its motion 
is utterly imperceptible! To the revolution 
of the earth round its own axis, we owe the 
alternation of day and night, which is a bless- 
ing fully enjoyed in the more habitable parts 
of the globe, but which, from its regularity, 
we forget to appreciate. It may be supposed 
by many that perpetual sunshine would be an 
inestimable benefit; but travellers have de- 
scribed the change, after having crossed the 
Arctic line, as, at first, from its novelty, 
pleasing, though soon a very serious disad- 
rantage. It is thus spoken of by one who 
had experienced it himself: ‘ At first sight, 
it will no doubt appear to many persons that 
constant daylight must be a valuable acquisi- 
tion in every country; but a little reflection 
will, I think, be sufficient to show that the 
reverse is really the case, and to satisfy a 
thinking mind that we cannot overrate the 
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‘lessing we derive from the wholesome alter- 
nations of labor and rest, which are, in a 
manner, forced upon us by the succession of 
day and night. It is impossible, but by re- 
moving to a high latitude, to witness the diffi- 
culty there is in the regulation of time, the 
proneness that is felt by the indefatigable 
and zealous to rivet themselves to their occu- 
pation, and by the indolent and procrastinat- 
ing to postpone their duties, without being 
iruly thankful for that all-wise and merciful 
provision with which nature has endowed the 
more habitable portions of the globe.’’ 

Every planet in the solar system is at- 
tracted by the sun; and the satellites are 
attracted by their respective planets, and, 
like them, are subject to solar influence. 
The planets tend towards the sun, and would 
be drawn into it were it not for the impulse 
which they have received, which tends to 
throw them off in a straight line; and thus 
the system is kept in poise by mutual attrac- 
tion. Were the force of attraction to cease, 
the planets would be hurled into inevitable 
destruction. The stability of the universe is 
thus upheld by the balance which a wise 
Creator has ordained. 

The dependence which one position of our 
system has upon another is a beautiful part 
of the economy of nature, pervading, as it 
The 


vivifying influence of the sun extends over 


does, the physical and the social world. 
all nature. It is not only the most precious 
blessing which we enjoy, but a meet emblem 
of the mercy and the love of its Author, im- 
parting its mighty influence to all his works, 
and furnishing us with everything that we 
can require for our support, and our comfort, 
and enjoyment. 

The flowing and ebbing of the tide are regu- 
lated by the influence of the sun and moon, 
but chiefly by that of the latter. Were the 
waters in a quiescent state, their noxious 
exhalations from putrid matters would be 
intolerable and fatal; so essential is motion 
to its salubrity. 

As far as the eye can reach, we see, in the 
fixed stars, the suns of othersystems. To the 
naked eye, upwards of two thousand are visi- 
ble; and the telescope has revealed myriads 
upon myriads. It has been calculated, by 
Doctor Herschel, that a portion of the milky 
way, not exceeding ten degrees in length, and 
two and a half in breadth, contains two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

Hiow vast the distance between us and the 
remote nebule must be may be conceived 
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from the length of time it takes for light (so 
marvellous in its celerity) to reach us from 
thence. Their rays of light must have been 
about two millions of years on their way; so 
that the very stars whose light we see may 
have ceased to occupy a place in the heavens 
for years before. The mind becomes bewil- 
dered in the contemplation of such vastness ; 
but imagination will sometimes take its flight 
to those countless worlds which the 
heavens are studded, and conceive them the 
habitations of living called into 
existence by the Supreme Being, to be blest 
and made happy. 
our Creator that he has inexhaustible means 


with 
creatures, 
We may well conceive of 


of sustaining life, and unlimited power in the 
creation of faculties to which they are capable 
of administering. When we see this world 
clothed in vegetation and instinct with life, 
we can scarcely picture to ourselves regions 
from the Creator’s hand barren and destitute 
of animation. That and vegetable 


existence enlivens other planets as well as 


animal 


ours, would seem, from various circumstances, 
to be not only possible, but highly probable. 
We observe in other planets a motion round 
their 
performs. 
round the sun. 


axes, similar to that which our own 
They, too, in like manner, revolve 
With them, light and dark 
alternate, and their 


Our instruments have dis- 


ness, day and night 
seasons change. 
covered, in one, the outlines of mountains 
and the stretch of valleys; 
has been distinguished in another; clouds are 
formed in another, and suspended overit. All 
these facts might lead us to suppose that they 
Even in the dim- 


an atmosphere 


are not unpeopled deserts. 
mest of those lights, which scarcely seem a 
speck in the expanse, a race still more fa- 
vored than that of man may exist—a race far 
higher in the intellectual scale, and in a more 
intimate communion with the Creator. 

The laws of nature are so harmoniously 
adjusted, that the peculiar necessities of every 
region and of every season have been provided 
for. The long winter nights in the polar re- 
gions are cheered by the brightness of moon- 
light and the Aurora Borealis, or 
lights. So happily are the rules adjusted by 
which the rising and the setting of the moon 
are regulated, that, when and where her light 
In our 


northern 


is most required, it is surely found. 
own winter nights, when we most want her 
light, she is brightest. And, at the time of 
the autumnal equinox, when the laborer most 
needs light for gathering in the harvest, he is 
led on his way by what has been emphatically 
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called the harvest moon, her light being most 
opportunely prolonged at that period of the 
year. 

Heat is not only essential to every comfort 
of life, and every pursuit, but is an active 
agent in imparting the genial temperature so 
necessary to its existence. Its distribution is 
a sufficient evidence of forethought and de- 
sign. The quantity of heat imparted by the 
sun to the earth is regulated by the most 
accurate calculation. Its action is necessary 
to every condition of life, and, in its subjec- 
tion to the service of science, has led to an 
On 
its agency, arts and science depend; and, 
without it, we should be utterly destitute of 
and contrivances 


advance in civilization truly marvellous. 


the mechanical inventions 
which we possess. 

Equally astonishing is the regulation of the 
air, that life-giving element, by which every- 
thing in the vegetable as well as in the animal 
world is developed. ‘‘If I were to tell what I 
mean by the word air,’’ said Watts, ‘‘I may 
say it is that fine matter which we breathe in 
and out continually. It is that thin fluid 
body in which the birds fly a little above the 
earth; and it is that invisible matter which 
fills all places near the earth, or which imme- 
diately encompasses the globe of earth and 
water.’’ It surrounds us on every side; and, 
when we cease to receive its action, we die. 
To it are owing most of the charms and the 
abundance of vegetation. Its pressure on the 
body is so admirably adjusted that we do not 
feel its weight, though it amounts to fifteen 
pounds to the square inch; so that a man 
who has attained his full growth, the surface 
of whose body presents two thousand square 
inches, bears a burden of thirty thousand 
pounds. What marvellous skill is evident in 
the disposal of an agent so actively and un- 
ceasingly employed! How wonderful that, 
instead of being incommoded by its pressure, 
we feel nothing but pleasure from its opera- 
tion! It is the medium of sound; without it, 
all the busy hum which makes the city seem 
so full of life—the rural sounds which blend 
so harmoniously with pastoral scenes—the 
rolling of the waves, and the rustling of the 
winds—the sweet song of birds, and the cheer- 
ful hum of insects, and music, that appeals to 
every mood of fancy, and every feeling of the 
heart, and the dear familiar voice, would be 
utterly lost to us—no sound to warn when 
danger was near; no sound to enliven in gay- 
ety, to soothe in sorrow. 

A very cursory glance suffices to show that 


each element is not confined to one beneficial 
purpose alone, but is employed in a variety 
of ways for our advantage. Water, without 
which nothing on earth could exist, without 
which we could practise no art, and carry on 
no manufacture, is constantly imparting salu- 
brity to the climate, and is the great medium 
of the communication of nations with each 
other, and for conveying precious cargoes from 
one quarter of the globe to another, affording 
a fitting habitation for an innumerable host 
of living creatures, and various tribes of 
plants, at once so refreshing to the palate and 
the touch, and so beautifying to scenery, that 
there is not an instance in which its salutary 
influence is not felt. A more sublime sight 
cannot be conceived than the rushing in of 
the tide with an impetuosity as if nothing 
could prevent its sweeping on, yet, its boun- 
dary once reached, receding with rapid vehe- 
mence. Astonishing that an element so 
fluctuating should bear the burdens continu- 
ally passing along its surface. The refreshing 
streams, the passing clouds, and the salubri- 
ous showers are chiefly supplied by the aque- 
ous exhalations from the sea. By a happy 
provision, it is found that the aqueous vapor 
is in greater abundance where most required. 
Where the degree of heat is very great, and 
where the soil is dry, the preservation of 
plants is owing to the absorbent power of 
their leaves, a sufficient supply of this watery 
vapor rising from the heated atmosphere to 
meet their requirements. The alternations 
of rain and sunshine are more conducive to 
animal life than a less variable state of the 
air would be. These changes are produced by 
two opposing forces, by the struggle of which 
the vicissitudes occur. Steam and air, though 
similar in many respects to each other, ex- 
pand by heat; yet the same heat, applied in 
like manner to the globe, produces, at the 
surface, currents of those fluids, which tend 
in opposite directions. These currents mingle 
and balance, conspire and interpose, so that 
our trees and corn-fields have the advantage 
of rain and sunshine in turn, by which their 
fruits are brought to perfection. Winds arise 
from the efforts of nature to restore that 
balance which may have been disturbed by 
temperature, motion, pressure, or any other 
cause; and thus it has been ordered that they 
should bear heat and moisture from one re- 
gion to another; and to their influences the 
changes of weather and the temperature are 
owing. 

The machinery by which all the concerns of 
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this world are regulated is an everlasting proof 
of the bountiful skill by which it was designed, 
each part, whether operating in its own dis- 
tinctive manner, or uniting with or opposing 
other parts, producing the most beneficial 
effects—machinery at once so complicated in 
its endless variety, yet never producing con- 
fusion, or losing its admirable simplicity. It 
is apparent that no law of nature is without 
its use, that not one could be suspended with- 
out baneful effects. It is plain that these 
laws were framed for universal good, and 
must have originated with a wise and benevo- 
lent Being. The very atmosphere which sur- 
rounds us tells us that there is a Being whose 
tender mercies are over us all; it brings to 
us the light of day; it yields the clouds and 
showers so essential to our existence ; to it, 
we owe the diffusion and modification of heat 
in every climate. It is necessary to the 
growth and sustenance of animal and vegeta- 
ble life. It is the vehicle of communication 
between intelligent beings. When we find ail 
its operations effected with an ease, simplicity, 
and beauty, as perfect as if each singly had 
been its sole object, we cannot but feel lost in 
wonder at the marvellous skill from which it 
must have originated. What beautiful con- 
trivance is discovered in the adaptation of the 
other parts of the creation to receive the 
action of the atmosphere! Our admiration 
increases as we observe how necessary these 
contrivances are to the development of the 
intellectual powers. The admirable organs 
with which we are furnished, and the subser- 
vience of the air to their use, have placed 
man in a most exalted position. 

When we look from the expanse above to 
the earth beneath, we see the mighty influ- 
ences with which nature works, in active ope- 
ration in animal and vegetable life, and trace 
the mutual dependence which is one of her 
great laws. The existence of animal and 
vegetable life together is a provision for the 
preservation of both. If carbonic acid were 
not freed from the lungs, in the act of respira- 
tion, it would destroy life. When freed from 
the lungs, the air would become polluted by 
it were it to remain there ; but it is taken up 
by vegetable life, which, in its turn, gives out 
oxygen. So an interchange, necessary for the 
preservation of both, is continually going on; 
and animals and plants are thus constantly 
effecting changes in the atmosphere which 
counterbalance each other. The improvement 
now largely introduced into cities, of having 
a portion laid out in gardens, must contribute 
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greatly to the salubrity of the air, where so 
many living creatures are congregated to- 
gether. It is believed that the same salutary 
effect which is produced by vegetation on the 
air, is carried on in the water by aquatic 
plants, which keep it in a fit state for the sus- 
tenance of animal life. It is supposed that 
they absorb the impure matter which pollutes 
ponds and streams, to whose waters they at 
the same time yield a supply of oxygen. It 
is well known that fishes in reservoirs, where 
there are no aquatic plants, are never so 
healthy as where they abound. It may be 
inferred that, considering the average of the 
whole globe, and of all seasons, the portion of 
carbonic acid usually in the air is that which 
is necessary for the preservation of the race 
of plants on the surface of the earth. 
admirable is that contrivance by which no- 
thing is without its use! that even what we 
might have supposed to be utterly worthless, 


How 


or positively noxious, is not superfluous or in- 
imical to the well-being of the world! The 
very disturbance of the elements ofttimes 
the effects. Dr. 
Huxham, in speaking of epidemic diseases, 
observed that he often found “‘that stormy 


produces most desirable 


and heavy rain produced the most salutary 
effect: the contagious influence and morbid 
congestions of atmosphere being thus dis- 
persed, the epidemic abated. Even tempests 
themselves,’’ he added, ‘‘ are frequently bene- 
ficial; stagnant air, no less than stagnant 
water, being liable to corruption unless often 
put in motion.”” We know that the air of 
London was purified, after the plague, by the 
fire which swept away most of the city. There 
is a striking instance of value in one way, 
outweighing injury in another, in the growth 
of fungi, which makes such mischievous in- 
roads in the shape of mildew, blight, and rust, 
in the fruits of the earth, and in our houses 
and ships in dry-rot, the destructive nature 
of which is so well known as scarcely to re 
quire notice. The germs of various species of 
this vegetable drop into the crevices of the 
timber, which in their growth they widen, so 
as to admit damp and make room for further 
settlements of fungi; the damp gradually 
effects the destruction of the wood. The in- 
jury done has sometimes been so great as to 
necessitate the taking down of a house; and 
in one instance the pavement of a town, 
Basingstroke, was so much injured by these 
plants that the town had to be repaved. That 
such injuries should be outweighed by benefits 
would scarcely be credited, did we not know 
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that, when animal or vegetable matter in a 
state of decomposition is exposed, this tribe 
ot plants take possession of it, and absorb 
that nutriment which would otherwise taint 
Whoever 
has examined the labels in a botanic garden 


the air with noxious exhalations. 


must have been astonished to find recorded, 
on a vast number of plants, that what is food 
for one animal is poisonous to another. What 
a contrast to the works of man! In his most 
perfect works what shreds and scraps have to 
be thrown away as useless! It is, indeed, 
worthy of all observation, that in nature— 
that power on which the Supreme Being has 
engraven the laws by which all things are to 
be governed—that nothing is to be wasted, 
but that everything has its use. The over- 
flowings of mighty rivers fertilize the land; 
the very leaves which drop from the trees 
make their best manure, and flowering plants 
are best nourished by their own decayed blos- 
soms. The simple statement of a vine-grower 
may be selected from a number of cases illus- 
trative of the fact to which we have alluded: 
‘* For the last ten years I have been unable to 
place dung on my vineyard; because I am 
poor, I can buy none ; but I am very unwilling 
to allow my vines to decay, as they are my 
only source of support in my old age; and I 
anxiously them 


often walked very y among 
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without knowing whatI should do. At last 
my necessities became greater, which made 
me more attentive; so I remarked that the 
grass was higher in some spots where the 
branches of the vine fell than on those where 
there were none. Sol thought upon the mat- 
ter, and then said to myself: If those branches 
can make the grass large, strong, and green, 
they must also be able to make my plants 
grow better, and become stronger and greener. 
I dug, therefore, my vineyard as deep as if | 
would put dung into it, and cut the branches 
into pieces, placing them in the holes, and 
covering them with earth. In a year I had 
the great satisfaction to see my barren vine- 
yard become quite beautiful ; this plan I con- 
tinued every year, and now my vines grow 
splendidly, and remain the whole summer 
All my 
neighbors wonder very much how my vine- 
yard is so rich, and that I obtain so many 


green, even in the greatest heat. 


grapes from it, and yet they all know that | 
have put no dung upon it for ten years.’”’ Is 
not this ready provision for the good of alla 
most delightful and consolatory fact? We see 
the wants of everything, whether animal or 
vegetable, fully supplied—the tiniest insect 
and the humblest weed provided with func 
tions suited to their state, and all their re- 


quirements supplied. 
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* Let us speak of a man as we find him, 
And censure alone what we see ; 
And, should any one blame, let's remind him 


” 


That from faults we are none of us free 


For a long time, my most earnest wish had 
that 
I resolved to select some nice, 


been for a servant would live and die 


with me. So 
well-disposed lad, who would do for my page 
in my prime, and grow up to be a footman to 
me in my old age. One fine morning, I went 
down to the work-house ; and, after looking 
over the stock of youths the master had on 
hand, I pitched on the handsomest one, and 
had him apprenticed to me until he was 
eighteen. 

I don’t know whether it was that the young 
monkey knew that I had bound myself to 
keep him for five years or not; but he cer- 
tainly did play old gooseberry with my lovely 


livery ina most shameful way. Positively, 
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AND MY FOOTMAN. 

he couldn’t have had it more than a week 
before it was not fit to be seen, all stained in 
front, and over yellow marks, like a baking 
dish. I’msure that, before a month was over 
his head, the knees of his trousers, and the 
sleeves of his jacket, right up to the elbows, 
were as black and shiny with grease as if they 
had been black-leaded. 
have I said to him: ‘ Really, Wittals, it is 
enough to break the heart of a saint to see 
the state your clothes are in! Where you 
can think liveries come from, I can’t tell.’’ 
And, though I was continually making him 
take the grease spots out with turpentine, 
still it was only taking a great deal of trouble 
and turpentine for nothing; for the next day 


Over and over again 


he would be in the same state again; and | 
should have the urchin going about the house 
smelling for all the world as if he had been 


newly painted. 
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As for the antics of that young Wittals, too, 
I declare they were enough to worry any 
peaceably disposed woman into Bedlam. Not 
a thing could he do like a rational creature ; 
but I declare the young Turk was frisking 
about the house like a parched pea in a pan, 
and running in and out like a dog at a fair. 
if-he had to go up stairs for anything, instead 
of walking down again like a Christian, he 
must needs get astride the mahogany banis- 
ters, and slide down like a monkey. Then, 
again, if I sent him out ever such a little way, 
he would be sure to be gone ten times as long 
as he need be; for, of course, he would either 
be looking into all the picture-shops, or go 
flattening his nose against some pastry-cook’s 
window, eyeing the ladies and 
feasting inside, or else waiting to see some 
cab-horse get up, or walk miles in the oppo- 
site direction to which I had sent him, fol- 
lowing some trumpery Punch and Judy, or 
tumblers, or either stop for hours playing at 
some game with buttons, or pulling up stones 
and things with that nasty bit of wet leather 
tied to the end of a string, which he always 
kept in his pocket. And, when I was wonder- 
ing what on earth could have become of him, 
and jumping up and running to the window 


gentlemen 


every second minute to see whether there 
were any signs of the young vagabond, lo and 
behold I should see him come galloping along, 
either flying over every post on his way, or 
else rattling the street-door key along the rails 
of every house he passed. 

When he was in the house, too, he was just 
as trying to one’s patience ; not one minute’s 
peace would the noisy young scamp ever let 
me have. If he wasn’t playing ‘‘ Happy 
Land’’ on the Jew’s-harp, he would be sure 
to be trying that frightful ‘‘ Nix my Dolly 
Pals,’”’ or *‘ Happy Land,’’ on his hair-comb. 
No matter what I gave him to do, I declare he 
couldn’t keep at it for more than two minutes 
together, but off he ’d be as if he had got no- 
thing but quicksilver in his veins. Now, ofa 
morning, he had got a dozen of knives to 
clean; but, bless you! even they were too 
much for him to do right off; for, positively, 
as soon as he had cleaned one of them, he ’d 
throw himself on his hands ; and, putting his 
legs straight up in the air, he ’d sing one verse 
of “Such a getting up stairs’’ on his head, all 
the while beating time with the soles of his 
feet; and then down he’d come again, do 
another knife, and then either be off to the 


back kitchen-window, where he would stand 
ou * 
a 


making himself as knock-kneed as a frog, and, 
turning his toes in and his elbows out, make 
the most horrible faces to Betsy through the 
window, shouting out to her, ‘‘ Here we are,’’ 
just like the stupid clowns in the pantomime, 
or else, all of a sudden, creep into the house, 
and, going up behind her back, give such a 
whistle through his fingers right into her ear, 
as would make the whole house ring again, 
and set one’s teeth on edge as bad as slate- 
pencil slid along aslate, frightening that nerv- 
ous Betsy out of her life, and making her drop 
whatever she might have in her hand; while, 
if one of those bothering organs only stopped 
opposite the window, he’d throw down his 
work, however much I might want it done, 
and, rushing into the area, pull out of his 
pocket the bits of broken plate he always kept 
there, and, putting them between his fingers, 
keep rattling away, two in each hand, accom- 
panying the music, till he heard me coming 
down after him; and then, of course, he ’d 
rush back again, and pretend to be working 
as hard as he could, though I knew very well 
that, directly my back was turned, the young 
jackanapes would be putting his fingers to his 
nose, and making grimaces at me. Indeed, I 
can assure the courteous reader that his an- 
tics were such, and he paid so little respect to 
me, when he fancied I couldn’t see him, that, 
upon my word, I was positively afraid to go 
out walking with him behind me (which was 
one of the things in particular I had him for), 
for I felt convinced that I should have him 
either coming after me walking on his hands, 
or else throwing himself head over heels side- 
ways along the pavement, or, maybe, running 
up and squaring away close at my back. As 
for the little scamp’s giving one a stylish ap- 
pearance, as I had been silly enough to fancy 
he would, in answering the door, bless you! 
quite the contrary ; for it was ten chances to 
one if the young monkey didn’t rush up either 
with a wooden thrust through his 
breeches pocket, and a brown paper cocked 
hat stuck on his head, or even, perhaps, with 
his face blacked all over with burnt cork, and 
covered with large bits of red wafers; while 


sword 


if, to give one an air above the common, I 
made him carry the prayer-books for me to 
church, I should be certain either to hear 
half a dozen of the young monkey’s marbles 
roll all down the aisle in the very middle of 
the sermon ; or else, if I took the precaution 
of making him empty his pockets before he 
went there, as sure as sure could be, he would 
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go fast asleep, and snore as I well knew he 
alone could snore, and until I fancied every 
eye in the church was fixed upon me. 

In short, I do not know when this chapter 
would end if I were to tell all the tricks of 
that page of mine. At last, he went on 40, 
that I had to get Edward to take him off my 
hands; and, as I knew he wanted a sharp, 
active lad in his office, I begged him to try 
Wittals, and see if he could manage him. 

But, of course, when I had once risen to the 
dignity of having a male domestic in my es- 
tablishment, I was not going to come down to 
nothing but a pack of females. So, after per- 
suading Mr. Skinston, and keeping at him, I 
can’t tell how long, he at last consented that 
my heart’s desire should be gratified, and that 
I should have a footman. 

Well, I suppose I saw a hundred persons 
who came after the situation; and out of 
them all I chose John Guppy, who seemed a 
nice, slender, genteel-looking person, and as- 
sured me that he was willing to make himself 
generally useful. 

But it seemed as if fate had put me down in 
her black books ; for really that John Guppy 
couldn’t have been in the house a month be- 
fore he grew fat so fast that it would have 
required a suit of vulcanized India-rubber to 
keep pace with him. 

When that monkey of a Wittals was with 
me, he nearly drove me out of my mind by 
growing upwards; but that pig of a Guppy 
fairly sent me stark, staring mad by growing 
sideways. Wittals, to have looked any way 
decent, wanted trousers made to pull out like 
telescopes; but that abominable Guffy, in 
order to have been kept merely respectable, 
must have had a coat and waistcoat made to 
expand like an accordeon. If Wittals’s mul- 
berry pantaloons required a tuck to be let out 
at the bottom at least once a month, I’m sure 
that Guppy’s canary vest needed another gore 
to be let inat the back quite as often. Really, 
the sixth week after the great whale had been 
in my kitchen, if he hadn’t grown nearly five 
waistcoat buttons stouter upon the good things 
out of my larder, and, before two months were 
over my head, if I hadn’t to put in behind a 
great wedge of shalloon, in the shape of a 
large sippet, to get it to meet anyhow. The 
way in which the man’s chin, too, kept on 
increasing was positively frightful for a thrifty 
housewife to behold. Chin upon chin did I 
see grow under my very eyes, until at last 
they bulged out over his neckcloth, for all the 
world like halfa melon. And no wonder; for 
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the quantity that man would eat was posi- 
tively as if he was going into training for an 
apoplexy; and it wasn’t quantity alone he 
wanted, but, bless me! quality as well. As 
for cold meat, over and over again have I seen 
him trying to turn his nose up at it; but, un- 
fortunately for him, it was a snub, and, do what 
he would, he couldn’t turn it up any higher. 

For more than a month, I thought that 
Guppy was as single as the very Gloucester 
he had for cheese; and so I should have be- 
lieved him to my dying day, had I not noticed 
that he not only seemed too attentive by half 
to his washerwoman—who afterwards turned 
out to be his wife—but also that the bundles 
of dirty clothes he sent to the wash were con- 
siderably more corpulent than, from the usual 
dirty appearance of his linen, I should have 
been led to expect. And it wasn’t long before 
I found out the cause of it all; for, one fine 
Monday morning, I happened to go into the 
pantry, and there lay the usual stout bundle 
of dirty linen, belonging to John Guppy, Esq. 
When I opened it on the sly, I thought | 
should have fainted. There they were—very 
pretty, indeed !—two pairs of cotton stockings, 
one pair of cold fried soles, one cotton night 
cap, half a raspberry jam tart, one day shirt, 
a large piece of a beefsteak-pie, two dickies, 
six tallow candles, four white cravats, a hunk 
of cold bacon, one pair of drawers, and, upo1 
my honor, near upon half a hundred weight 
of coals stuffed inside of them! 

About this time, too, it seemed as if Fate 
thought that that Guppy wasn’t enough t 
fill my cup, so she must needs go throwing 
that Wittals in to make it run over. For, as 
luck would have it, one evening, home comes 
Mr. Skinston with the joyful news that the 
young ogre—missing the larder, no doubt— 
had grown tired of the few pleasantries con- 
nected with the legal profession, and had had 
the impudence to demand that he should be 
taken back again into my service, telling Ed 
ward to his face that he’d learnt law enoug! 
in his office to know I had bound myself t 
keep him for these two years to come. Wel! 
thought I, my lad, I could have told you as 
much; but, of course, I wasn’t going to do so. 

Now, I dare say the reader will imagin: 
that, with two male servants in the house. 
and little or nothing for them to do, I might 
at least have got so much as a simple be!! 
answered; but, oh dear, no! I might pul! 
and pull as though I was up ina belfry pull- 
ing my arms off for a leg of mutton and trim- 
mings ; and yet, there Mr. Guppy would sit, 
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TRIALS OF AN ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER. 





roasting his fat calves before the fire, as un- 
concerned as a mute at a street door, with his 
precious, ‘‘Oh, ah! let ’em rimg again!’’ 
while that idle vagabond of a Wittals sat stock 
still, with both his hands stuffed into the pock- 
ets of his mulberry pantaloons, as if they 
were made of cast iron, and grinning away, as 
though he thought it a capital joke to trifle 
with my feelings. Then, positively, too, if 
that Guppy didn’t go and so inoculate that 
Wittals with his familiar ways, that, as for 
getting any respect out of the pair of them, 
one might just as well have looked for civility 
from acabman after paying him his legal fare. 
If I happened to meet either of them in the 
street, not so much as a touch of the hat could 
they treat me to; and, do what I would, I 
could no more get them to put ‘‘ Mam’? at the 
end of their sentences, when they spoke to 
me, than if they had been a couple of clerks 
at a railway station. First, I should have 
that Wittals speaking of my little angel of a 
Catherine, as ‘‘ Kitty,’’ tomy very face, though 
I had told him, over and over again, that the 
cherub’s name was Miss Skinston, and begged 
of him not to let me hearhim ‘Kitty’ her 
again, if he wanted to stop in my house; but, 
as the monkey knew very well that I couldn’t 
turn him out of it, of course he didn’t care 
two pins about what I said. Then I should 
have that great fat Guppy coming strolling 
into the parlor as slow as an omnibus half 
full, and asking: ‘‘ How many we should be 
to dinner to-day,’’ putting me in such a pas- 
sion with his ‘‘ Wé’s”’ (as if he was one of the 
family), that I used to say: ‘‘ We! Whom 
do you mean by we, I should like to know, 
sir? I and your master will dine at home, 
to-day ; and that’s the only we I am ac- 
quainted with in this house ; though, perhaps, 
by your we’s, you’d like to sit down to the 
table with us ; and, I’m sure, I shouldn’t be 
at all surprised if you did, for you certainly 
seem to me always to forget who you are, and 
what you are, and where you came from.”’ 

As for making John Guppy stir in the morn- 
ing, it was of no use trying, until after eight 
o’clock. And, on looking into his room, I 
found that the cunning fox had crammed one 
of his stockings into the mouth of the bell, so 
that it would not speak any more than a mar- 
ried lady in the sulks. Of course, I packed 
him off that very day. And I told Wittals, 
kindly, that I had been turning it over in my 
mind, and, if he had any wish to better him- 
self, I should be happy to exert myself to find 
him an excellent situation, and make it a 
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moral duty to give him an excellent character. 
And nicely I was rewarded for my kindness, 
for he went on so shamefully in his new place, 
that his master brought an action against us 
for giving a servant a false character; and we 
had to pay ever so much. 

I determined that this should be a lesson to 
me; and so, when that Guppy, after being out 
of place for six months, came to me quite 
meek, and as thin as an umbrella, and asked 
me to say a good word for him, I just gave a 
plain, unvarnished statement of all his goings 
on, when if he didn’t get some pettifogging 
lawyer to bring an action against us for libel 
(truth is a libel, Edward says), so that, posi- 
tively, this time we had to pay still more for 
giving a servant a true character. 

This very naturally convinced me that the 
only safe way of acting was to refuse to give 
any character at alltoservants. Accordingly, 
when that stupid, stupid cook, whom I’d lit- 
tle or no fault to find with, excepting that she 
was so taken up with Wittals and Guppy, 
that I thought it best to give her notice to go 
when they did, lest she should set the new 
servants against their place—accordingly, | 
gay, when she wished to know when it would 
suit me to see the lady with whom she was 
going to live, I told her that she needn’t think 
of sending any of her ladies to me, for I had 
made up my mind not to say one word about 
her conduct, either one way or the other. 
And then we had another plaguy action 
brought against us, and had a third time to 
pay, as much as would have bought us two 
beautiful opera pit tickets for the season, fo: 
taking the bread out of a person’s mouth, and 
refusing to give a servant any character at all. 
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How great the mistake of parents who labor 
all their lives to render their children inde 
pendent, and either neglect their moral and 
intellectual training, or commit it entirely t 
others. Keep children in their proper place. 
Stimulate them to exertion. Keep them spar- 
ingly to pocket money. Deny yourselves many 
social pleasures for their sake. Enter with 
them into amusements which minister to phy- 
sical and intellectual health; and welcome 
associates who will enlighten their minds and 
improve their morals. Let no engagement 
whatever interfere with school preparations. 
Regard their teachers as the noblest of men ; 
and set a higher value upon the progress 
which they make, under their tuition, than 
upon silver and gold. 











GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


~ Fig. 93, 





XXXII. 
( Concluded. ) 


LESSON 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 


In fig. 93 we have given the representation 
ef a gate and part of the adjoining and con- 
uected fence. In fig. 94 the drawing of a 


Fig. 94. 





horticultural edifices is displayed in fig. 95. 

The length, breadth, and height are all shown 

in one view; the scantling and position of 

rafters, glass-door, also clearly delineated ; 

drawn to a common scale by means of the 
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house is given isometrically ; the length and 
breadth of the house are shown, as well as the 
height, position, and size of windows, chimney- 
flues, &c.: the parts may all be measured 
from a common scale. The method of apply- 
ing this style of drawing to the delineation of 


Pig. 95, 





isometrical ruler, the measurements of the 
various parts can easily be taken. 

In fig. 96 the reader will find the geometrical 
plan, and in fig. 97 the isometrical drawing of 
the house previously referred to, the height 
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Fig. 96. 
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of the walls being shown up to the second 
floor; had it not tended to make the drawing 
appear confused, the size and position of the 
timbers of the flooring might have been shown. 


rectness, he will be able to proceed to the iso- 
metrical delineation of any geometrical plans 
which may be presented to him. In conclu- 
sion, we would earnestly advise the reader 
to use the instruments at every lesson—not 


All the lines in fig. 97 have been taken from } 
the same scale used for the plan in fig. 96. } merely to content himself with understanding 
The pupil should try to draw the geometrical the accompanying explanations: an hour’s 
plan from the isometrical sketch, and vice { practice in drawing the lessons will be worth 
versa; if he can do this with facility and cor- > a day’s reading on the subject. 

Fig. 97. 











THE SISTERS. 


BY VIEKGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See plate.) 


My heroine lived in a pretty village in Mas- 
sachusetts. You could come from the city, 
within a mile of it, with a locomotive and 
train of cars; but, after you left the panting 
monster to carry his burden further on, you 
could turn from the track up a shaded path, 
and be in the country. It was a pretty 
house, sma!!, but large enough for the wants 
of the occupants. It stood back from the 
road, with the trees planted so thickly in 
front of it, that, but for the neat fence and 
little gate, you would never have dreamed of 
looking for a house in among the foliage; but 
there it was, a white cottage, covered with 
creeping plants, roses, honeysuckles, eglan- 
tine, and jasmine; and there, in the little 
porch, is the large chair for an hour’s rest, 
under the vines, after the day’s labor is over. 
When my story commences, there were six 
inmates of the pretty cottage: Mr. Grant, a 
tall, stately old gentleman, with white hair, 
and many, many wrinkles, but erect and un- 
bent, even by the weight of the seventy years 
that had passed over him. There was his 
wife, Mary Grant, much younger than her 
husband, but, at thirty-six, pale, feeble, and 
moving with a languid step, looking actually 
older than her stately lord. Next came the 
two children, Meta, the eldest, just completing 
her fifteenth year, and Lily, a tiny baby, only 
a few weeks old. Earnest Lovel, a guest of 
Mr. Grant’s, and his ward, was the son of an 
old friend, the heir of an immense fortune, 
and attending an academy about a mile from 
the cottage, previous to entering college. 
These, with one servant, Martha, were the 
family at this pleasant home. 

Mrs. Grant was so much of an invalid that 
the entire charge of the baby fell upon Meta. 
Under her mother’s directions, she tended 
and cared for the child, until Mary Grant her- 
self scarcely loved her babe more tenderly 
than Meta. Lily was only two years old 
when Mrs. Grant laid down the weary burden 
of her earthly life, to enter into life eternal ; 
and Lily became indeed Meta’s charge. Faith- 
fully and tenderly the loving elder sister sup- 
plied a mother’s place to the bereaved little 
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one. Lily became the sunshine ot the cottage. 
Her pale, waxen complexion, golden hair, and 
large, expressive blue eyes, with her fragile 
figure, made her name singularly appropriate. 
If Mr. Grant, shut up in his study, refused all 
comfort, denied admittance to the weeping 
Meta, and closed the door against Earnest, one 
accent of Lily’s sweet, silvery voice, calling 
‘** Papa,’’ was sure to open the door, and bring 
the heart-broken old man to his darling. Was 
Meta’s heart heavy, brooding over her loss, 
Lily could cheer her, and, by her winning 
ways, bring a smile to her lips. Did Earnest 
pore too long over his hooks, Lily’s invitation 
for a walk brought him into the garden; and, 
with Meta and Lily, many a pleasant hour was 
passed among the flowers and trees. 

After his wife’s déath, a great change passed 
over Mr. Grant. The tall, erect figure, which 
had stood against the storms of seventy win- 
ters, was bowed by the weight of this great 
sorrow ; the dark, piercing eye was dimmed ; 
and old age came rapidly. Meta, the loving 
daughter, watched her father with love, and 
strove, by every means in her power, to sup- 
ply her mother’s place in the household. 
Poor Meta! It was no easy task that lay 
before her. Lily, though lovely and patient, 
was a delicate child, requiring constant care. 
The little house must be kept in the beautiful 
order her mother had delighted in; and, when 
weary with care, the poor child had no gentle 
bosom to rest upon, no loving voice to cheer, 
comfort, and direct her, as her dear mother’s 
had been wont to do. 

Earnest watched Meta with a brother’s 
anxiety, and loved to chat with and comfort 
her. Many a pleasant hour they passed to- 
gether, talking of Mrs. Grant, to whom Ear- 
nest had been as a son, contriving plans for 
drawing Mr. Grant from the contemplation of 
his sorrow, and discussing Lily’s education. 
There was no talk of love, no protestations ; 
but Earnest vowed in his heart to win Meta 
for his wife; and Meta felt sorrowful and 
heavy whenever the thought of Earnest’s 
departure for college occurred to her. 

A year passed away; and Meta was packing 
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Earnest’s trunk for a long voyage. He had 
determined to finish his education at a Ger- 
man college, and was to start the next morn- 
ing. She lingered over her task, the last she 
could do for him formany weary months ; and 
the scalding tears fell more than once upon 
the nicely folded clothes she was packing. A 
strong arm was passed around her waist; her 
head was drawn down upon Earnest’s breast ; 
and then he spoke to her. 

‘*Meta, you are weeping for me. I must 
speak again. One little week ago, you told 
me you could not marry me until Lily was old 
enough to take your place, and be a compa- 
nion to your father. How can I wait so long, 
Meta? Say you will be mine in three years, 
when I come home.”’ 

‘Oh, I cannot promise, Earnest! My poor 
father would be so lonely; and he positively 
refuses to leave the cottage, and live with us. 
He is old, feeble, and sorrowful. Surely, my 
first duty is to him. You will find others 
more lovable than Meta. It would be better 
to go unfettered by any engagement, and for- 
get me.’’ 

‘You would not have me do so. 
pale and trembling now at the idea of being 
forgotten. No! no! you will not promise; 
but I shall not forget. Darling, I shall never 
forget you—never love another.’’ 

After Earnest left, Mr. Grant seemed to fail 
even more rapidly. He missed the recreation 
of assisting the young man in his studies. 
He missed his cheerful voice and delicate 
attentions, for Earnest had ever been a tender 
and respectful ward; and Meta was occupiéd 
with Lily and house cares, and unable, much 
as she desired it, fully to supply Earnest’s 
place. Lily seemed to grow more frail as she 
grew older; and her golden head often rested 
on Meta’s breast, while the elder sister sang 
to her, when a more robust child would have 
been playing. 

Oh, the agony it was to the affectionate 
Meta to see her father fail before her eyes! 
Six weeks after Earnest left them, he was 
unable to leave his chair; and, in four months 
more, they laid him in the graveyard beside 
his wife. 

After her father’s death, Lily seemed to 
cling more and more to Meta. Excepting the 
servant, they were alone in the cottage. The 
small income they had always found sufficient 
for their simple wants ceased at their father’s 
death ; and poverty was added to Meta’s cares. 
The neighbors were very friendly; and she 
was able to keep the cottage, and clothe her- 
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self and Lily, by the liberal prices paid for her 
exquisite embroidery. The rich people of the 
village petted the pretty child ; and Meta was 
filled with gratitude for many kind attentions 
to her frail little sister, such as a long ride in 
the open country, which would bring the roses 
to the pale cheeks, and make the blue eyes 
dance with delight. 

Another year passed away. Earnest’s let- 
ters were Meta’s greatest comfort. He pro- 
mised to return faithfully at the end of the 
three years, and, calling Meta his dear wife, 
bade her be ready to receive her lord and 
master. He would be Lily’s brother; and, 
after all her troubles, bright days were surely 
in store for her. But Meta’s troubles were 
not yet over. The landlord of the little cot- 
tage, a hard man, had been offered a higher 
rent for it, and gave her warning that, unless 
she could bring the rent up to the sum he 
was offered, she must leave her home. She 
could not. It had taken all her time and 
constant labor to pay the present rent, and 
support herself and sister; and, with a burst- 
ing heart, Meta prepared to leave the place 
where her parents had died, and herself and 
sister been born. It is a bitter parting to 
leave a house so dear by association as this 
one was to the orphan girl; and she felt the 
keenest anguish at the prospect. Her friends 
advised her to leave the village, and go to the 
city, where her embroidery would command 
high prices ; and her mother’s aunt wrote to 
her, offering her.a home. So the furniture 
was sold, everything, even her father’s chair 
and the low couch upon which her mother 
had breathed her last sigh; and, with the 
money thus raised, Meta went to her aunt’s. 
She wrote to Earnest, telling him of her re- 
moval; but the letter never reached him, for, 
on that very day, he too removed, and left 
Germany to make the tour of Europe. He 
wrote to tell her of this change of plan; and 
the letter lay in the little village post-office, 
until the post-master, finding the person to 
whom it was directed had left the place, sent 
it to Washington to the Dead-Letter Office. 
So, in addition to her other sorrows, Earnest’s 
letters failed her. 

Little Lily pined in her city home, pined 
for the green fields and bright flowers, and for 
her accustomed walks and rides. Daily her 
step grew more languid; and she asked oft- 
ener to be cradled in Meta’s arms, and hear 
the sweet songs she loved so well. ‘‘ Meta,’’ 
she would say—‘‘I love you, Meta. Sing to 
me, sister.’’ 
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‘*Aunt Mary,’’ said Meta, one day, when 
her aunt came in, and found Lily asleep on 
her bosom, ‘‘I want to see a doctor about 
Lily. She is not well; she was never strong ; 
and now seems wasting away. Her 
weight is scarcely more than half of what it 
was ; and see how pale she looks. I cannot 
lose her, aunt. All the rest have gone; but 
I feel certain God will spare me Lily.”’ 

The doctor came. To Meta, he advised 
country air for the child. To her aunt, he 
said only one word—‘‘ Consumption One 
of Meta’s kind friends, near her old home, 
cordially invited her to pass the summer 
with her ; and she accepted the invitation. 

Lily did not profit, as Meta had expected, 
by change of air. I must pass over the Jast 
scenes of the little one’s life, and Meta’s terri- 
ble grief and despair, as she let this last trea- 
sure go A long, severe illness 
followed the loss of her sister; and Meta 
seemed about to follow her loved ones to 
heaven. But youth and a good constitution 
triumphed over sorrow and sickness. Again 
she was able to move about; but the weight 
of trouble pressed heavily; and she mur- 
mured. One evening, she went to visit the 
little grave beside her parents. Her heart 
was sore; and she was filled with bitter re- 
pinings. Bowing her head upon her knees, 
she wept uncontrollably. A low voice seemed 
sighing in her ears, ‘‘Sister;’’ and, looking 
up, Lily appeared to be hovering above her, 
pointing upwards, no longer thin and pale, 
but radiant and lovely. ‘‘ Sister, mourn not ; 
look up; God is good, and tries us but to 
whom the Lord 
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loveth, he chasteneth.’ 

Meta sat gazing upwards, until the lovely 
vision vanished, and the shades of evening 
fell around her. Was ita dream? If so, it 
was a comforting one, for her heart was filled 
with a new peace, as she retraced her steps to 
the farm-house. ‘‘Godis good. Those whom 
he loveth, he chasteneth.’’ The words seemed 
still ringing in her ears; and she eagerly 
hailed the comforters. 

A light was burning in the parlor; and, 
dreading to see strangers, she hastened to her 
The window was open; and she 
heard, from the room below: ‘‘I must try to 
find her. It is very late; and I have waited 
very patiently.”’ 

The blood rushed to Meta’s cheeks ; and, 
with a quick step, she sprang down stairs, 
and entered the parlor. She found what she 
sought. 
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‘* Earnest !”? 

** Meta !’’ 

Now, reader, you and I will not intrude, 

just now; but I will tell you what happened 
later. . 
A week ago, we drove by the little cottage, 
and accepted the invitation to stop and rest. 
Earnest and Meta consider themselves an old 
married couple, for it is now six years since 
they were wedded in the little village church. 
They are rich, but prefer passing their sum- 
mers in the dear little cottage, to building a 
finer residence. There were two dear children 
playing on the porch, Mary and Lily, the latter 
having her aunt’s golden curls and blue eyes, 
but as healthy and beautiful a child of two 
years as one would desire to see. And, after 
all her trials, Meta is happy. 


OOo ee —_— 


THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


Tue clover upon the ground was in bloom, 
and altogether, the garden, in its aspects and 
associations,. was better calculated than any 
place I know to soothe a troubled spirit. 
Eight venerable trees, isolated from the small- 
er and less imposing ones which skirt the pass 
of the Mount of Olives, form a consecrated 
grave. High above, on either hand, towers a 
lofty mountain, with the deep yawning chasm 
of Jehoshaphat between them. Crowning one 
of them is a living city; on the slope of the 
other is the great Jewish cemetery—City of the 
Dead. Each tree in this grove, cankered, and 
gnarled, and furrowed by age, yet beautiful 
and impressive in its decay, is a living monu- 
ment of the affecting scenes that have taken 
place beneath and around it. The olive per- 
petuates itself from the root of the dying 
parent stem, the tree springs into existence. 
These are accounted one thousand years old. 
Under those of the preceding growth, there- 
fore, the Saviour was wont to rest; and one 
of the present may mark the very spot where 
he knelt, and prayed, andwept. No cavilling 
doubt can find entrance here. The geogra- 
phical boundaries are too distinct and clear 
for an instant’s hesitation. Here, the Chris- 
tian, forgetful of the present, and absorbed in 
the past, can resign himself to sad, yet sooth- 
ing meditation. The few purple and crimson 
flowers about the roots of the tree will give 
him ample food for contemplation, for they 
tell of the suffering and ensanguined death of 
the Redeemer. 
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THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“The servant question is one of the social problems of 
the day.” 

Good masters make good servants.—Old Proverb. 

Mrs. Henprerson was really goin®. Her 
trunk was packed; her neat travelling-dress 
hung alone in the wardrobe, ready for the 
next morning’s wear. Her gloves, veil, and 
handkerchiefs were laid out upon the dress- 
ing-table. Mrs. Cooper looked around the 
room, and thought how characteristic even 
these little preparations were. Nothing left 
until the last minute—nothing to be hunted 
up—no few stitches to be taken—bonnet in 
hand. Mrs. Henderson was as much at 
liberty, this last evening, as if there was no 
journey in contemplation, and had gone down 
to the parlor to see Mrs. Phillips, whose neigh- 
borly offices had been so very acceptable 
during Mrs. Cooper’s illness. 

Two books were lying upon the table, one 
of them opened, as if it had been laid down at 
the moment of going tothe parlor. The other 
was a showily bound Bible, laid in the guest 
room, as a matter of course, much as Mrs. 
Cooper could have placed a mirror or a foot- 
stool there. Evidently, it was still as fresh 
as when one of her bridesmaids brought it to 
her, a wedding gift. Mrs. Henderson had 
used it that morning, her own being laid 
away. She had shown it to Mrs. Cooper, the 
day before, a plain, well-worn copy, full of 
marks, and the margin pencilled with dates, 
or some striking thought, commenting on a 
text, as she had read. Mrs. Henderson’s 
clear judgment, and genial philosophy of life, 
had been remarked by all at the Lodge, as 
Mrs. Cooper most frequently called their 
home. Whether it should be ‘ Chestnut,”’ 
** Hawthorne,’’ or ‘* Elwood”? Lodge, was still 
under discussion. Either might have been 
appropriate from the surrounding foliage. 
Miss Grant mockingly proposed ‘‘ Sweet Syrin- 
ga,’’ as suggested by the lovely domestic har- 
mony of the inmates, or ‘‘ Cooper Institute,”’ 
from the wisdom the head of the family was 
supposed to have attained to; but Lizzie 
Grant was a privileged person. 

Mrs. Henderson’s wisdom was a reality; 
and here she had gained it. This was her 
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text-book, prayer, her instructor. It was 
described in those very pages—‘“‘ pure, peace- 
able, gentle’’—‘“‘ unto all, patience and long 
suffering with joyfulness.’’ Mrs. Cooper felt 
it more and more to surpass all knowledge of 
society, all maxims of self-interest and worldly 
prudence; yet the very alphabet was still a 
mystery to her. She closed the door, and 
followed Mrs. Henderson to the parlor with a 
heavy-hearted feeling, very like the despond- 
ency of the past summer. The house was 
all in exact order, the baby asleep, and 
Johnny playing contentedly with a box of 
blocks. How long would tranquillity reign 
when her friend and adviser had gone? Even 
Mrs. Phillips noticed her depression, as she 
came into the room. ‘ You will miss Mrs. 
Henderson very much,’’ she said, coming for- 
ward to meet Mrs. Cooper with the cordiality 
of an old friend. ‘‘I have just been telling 
her that I wish she could be persuaded te 
make her home near us.”’ 

Mrs. Phillips, though born and reared in 
affluence, had, from the first, appreciated Mrs. 
Henderson fully; and this, more than any- 
thing, had established the friendly feeling 
which her kind offices as a neighbor had 
brgught out at the first of Mrs. Cooper’s 
illness. 

“It is too delightful a plan ever to be 
realized.’’ And both ladies felt that there 
was more than empty compliment in the re- 
joinder. 

‘‘Mrs. Cooper dreads household cares,’’ 
said Mrs. Henderson, pleasantly ; ‘‘ and I have 
relieved her from them in a measure. Oh, | 
did not say that was all!”’’ she added, quickly. 

‘Mrs. Phillips knows I am not quite « 
selfish.” 

‘Still, it is very natural, my dear. 
remember how hard it was to look after my 
children and servants, in the first years of my 
I had three so nearly of an 


I well 


housekeeping. 
age, that the nurse used to be asked if the 
two youngest were not twins, Mrs. Parker and 
my son George.”’ 

“It is the servants, Mrs. Phillips. If I 
could only come upon somebody like your 
I don’t see where people find such 
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treasures. I hear of them every now and 
then ; but I never came across them.”’ 

‘‘They are not to be found,’’ said Mrs. 
Phillips. 

‘‘T agree with you there.’? And Mrs. Hen- 
derson smiled, catching at once the meaning 
of this contradictory assertion. 

‘But they are,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, posi- 
tively. ‘*There’s your cook. I heard you 
say she had been with you five years; and 
Mrs. Lawrence has had hers—oh, ages !’’ 

‘‘Three years, to speak within bounds.’’ 

‘* Well, that’s a great while. I have had 
five in the same length of time; and not one 
of them suited me.’’ 

‘* Good-evening, ladies.’’ The door opened 
suddenly; and a well-dressed, self-assured 
looking lady came sailing intothe room. ‘I 
knocked; and no one heard me; so I took 
the liberty of waiting on myself. I heard 
Mrs. Phillips’s voice.”’ 

‘‘I’m sorry it was raised so loud as to be 
distinguished in the street.’’ 

‘‘But it wasn’t in the street, but on the 
door-step.’’ 

Mrs. Graves, the new-comer, dropped her 
blanket-shawl, threw off a pretty rigolette, 
and made herself quite at home. It was her 
style, wherever she found herself; but she 
had taken a great fancy to Mrs. Cooper, who 
was nearer her own age than any one in the 
neighborhood, and had resolved to be “ inti- 
mate.’’ 

‘*] ran over for a moment’s peace and quiet. 
The boys have a holiday; and then I regu- 
larly godistracted. Besides, the cook ’s given 
warning, because I took the liberty of inviting 
company without consulting her; and Ann is 
in the sulks because she ’sgoing. If ever you 
hear I’m in an insane asylum, you’ll know 
what took me there.”’ 

‘*T’ve managed to bring up seven children, 


and keep out of one,’’ 


said Mrs. Phillips, who 
had been the recipient of her neighbor’s do- 
mestic difficulties for a year past. 

‘Oh, you! Your children are born with 
such immense bump of order, that their very 
playthings walk off, and put themselves away ; 
and you have the luck of finding servants 
that haven’t a fault. It’s no trouble to you 
to keep a house; it keeps itself.”’ 

‘Mrs. Phillips just told me, though, that 
these wonders of servants are not to be found. 
I agree with her, so far as my own experience 
goes.’’ 

‘*Well, mine is the ditto of yours,’’ said 
Mrs. Graves, swinging her rigolette by the 
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tassels. ‘‘ They are an ungrateful, impudent, 
idle set, now-a-days. All they want is high 
wages and a kitchen full of company. I’d go 
to board any moment; but Mr. Graves won’t 
hear of it.’’ 

‘* Well, I’ve tried my best.’’ And, as Mrs. 
Cooper said it, she caught Mrs. Henderson’s 
glance, and remembered that, by her own 
confession, she had done nothing of the kind. 

**Oh, dear, yes, so have I! I give tremen- 
dous wages, and indulge them every way. 
That doesn’t do. Then I’m horribly hard 
with the next set—screw them down a dollar 
a month—don’t allow them to go out, or have 
a visitor; and they get sulky and discon 
tented, and march off. But la, my dear, it’s 
so all the world over! Everybody has the 
same trouble.’’ 

**Not everybody,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, ‘‘ for 
then I would not mind so much. Every now 
and then, Mr. Cooper comes home with such 
a remarkable story that he has picked up 
among his business friends; and then you 
read about these old family servants, who are 
so devoted, and do such wonderful things. 
For my part, I don’t see where people find 
them.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Phillips just told you they were not 
to be found.’’ 

‘*Well, where do they come from, then, 
Mrs. Henderson? ‘I don’t understand it 
more and more,’ as my Harry says.” 

‘They are made, trained,’’ said Mrs. Phil- 
lips. 

‘*IT wish you ’d enlighten us as to the pro- 
cess. Don’t you, Mrs. Cooper? We would 
take some lessons.’’ 

‘* Like every other study, you would have 
to bring patience to help you, and take ex 
perience for a teacher.”’ 

‘*But we must make a commencement, 
said Mrs. Cooper. 

“That is true; and—it is the chief thing, 
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after all—we must commence with ourselves. ’ 
‘*T have had very little experience in ‘ ser- 
vant troubles,’’’ said Mrs. Henderson, not 
hesitating to avow in saying this the limite | 
scale of her household. ‘‘In Rockland, we 
have ‘help.’ ”’ 
‘*The worst of all hindrances!’? And Mrs. 
Graves threw up her eyes and her hands. 
‘*They often are, because living out is a 
choice with them ; and places are more plenty 
than girls to fill them. They seldom stay 
long enough at one house to be trained.”’ 
‘*How trained? I want to find girls that 
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and go straight through it, and make no trou- 
ble,’’ said Mrs. Cooper. 

‘* And never desire to go out,’’ added Mrs. 
Graves. ‘They have no business to go out. 
Company ruins them. Extravagant, idle—’’ 

“Do you know, Mrs. Graves, I always 
thought servants were human ?’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Phillips. 

** Well, of course they are. Who denies it ?’’ 

**It’s not a human trait to need no recrea- 
tion and nosociety. Isn’t it your place to see 
that both are well chosen ?”’ 

‘*My place? No! What have I to do with 
my servant’s visitors ?’’ 

‘*What have you to do with the company 
your children keep ?”’ 

** Tt isn’t a parallel case.”’ 

* But it is, in a measure. You are respon- 
sible for every member of your family.’’ 

‘For my children? Yes.’’? Mrs. Graves 
allowed that, though conscious that she was 
often guilty of neglect. Mrs. Phillips knew 
that she professed, as well as herself, to be 
guided by the highest motives that can influ- 
ence any one. ‘‘Guided’’ would scarcely 
express the position Mrs. Graves held, in com- 
mon with many others. She was a church- 
goer, and a church-member, a Sunday Chris- 
tian; but she never thought of religion as 
having a positive connection with her daily 
life, further than an obedience to the outward 
rules of morality. 

**T don’t see where you get it from.”’ 

**T rather think you will find it in the same 
book in which you learned your duty to your 
children. If we were not responsible for our 
servants, why should we be told to see that 
they hallow the Sabbath ?’’ 

‘* But most people expect more on Sunday 
than any other day,’’ said Mrs. Cooper—‘‘a 
better dinner, and the children more carefully 
Every one that I know does. 
Her conscience 


dressed. 4 


Mrs. Graves said nothing. 
could not clear her on the starting-point. 

‘*T have sometimes wished that there was 
no 6uch responsibility.’’ Mrs. Phillips’s bright 
face clouded for a moment. 

‘* Here is something exactly to the point,’’ 
said Mrs. Henderson, who had been turning 
over the leaves of an English magazine lying 
upon the table. She had come upon it seve- 
ral evenings before; and there was a pencil 
mark against the paragraph, which she had 
made in the hope that Mrs. Cooper would 
chance to see it after she left. ‘‘Shall I read 
it? I dare say you will think it very dull ; 
but it goes to the root of the matter.”’ 
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‘Oh, by all means, if it is going to help 
us !’’ 

“Tt will not lighten what Mrs. Phillips has 
found herburden. It insists upon the respon- 
sibility as something ‘that cannot be shaken 
off, or delayed, or, in common circumstances, 
even delegated.’ Shall I goon?’’? And Mrs. 
Henderson finished the paragraph in a clear, 
low voice, by which its deep significance lost 
nothing: ‘‘‘ A person is introduced into our 
household as a servant. She is young, we 
shall suppose, and therefore, to a considerable 
extent, of unformed character. Her very 
youth and inexperience, however, render her 
the more susceptible to the moral influences 
under which she may be brought, whether for 
good or evil. Here, then, is a connection 
formed, the duties springing out of which are 
no more optional than those of parents to their 
children. She has been brought into a pecu- 
liar society, of which you are the responsible 
and recognized head, and over whose various 
members it is impossible that you shall not 
exert an influence of some kind. All authority 
over others is a talent with which we are intrusted ; 
and, from the nature of the relation, this is 
emphatically true of the mistress of a family. 
How much may be done by you to check the 
growth of evil habits! to encourage the forma- 
tion of good ones! to engraft all upon a living 
root of Christian principle! How much may 
be done by a system of kindly instruction to 
add to the young domestic’s stock of religious 
knowledge ! to commend religion by showing its 
blessed effects in subduing and sweetening your 
temper! in making the law of truth and kind- 
ness preside in your whole conversation! in 
giving you moderation in prosperity, and 
resignation in affliction! in spreading a genial 
sunshine upon your countenance, the radia- 
tion of the pardoned soul, and the holy glad- 
ness that is within! and not the least in the 
hallowing and cementing influence of family 
prayer! The obligation is only deepened 
when, as often happens, the young servant is 
the daughter of poor parents, or when she is 
a poor orphan, cast inexperienced and penni- 
less on the world.’ ”’ 

‘*Oh dear!’’ groaned Mrs. Graves, as the 
book was laid down—‘‘ worse and worse. It’s 
all very fine that we are to turn parish school- 
teachers to every ignorant, awkward soul we 
stumble over at an intelligence-office; but 
who believes it ?’’ 

‘*Tt sounds as if you had written it your- 
self, and laid it there for our express benefit. 


Let me see the magazine. It’s here, after all, 
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Mrs. Graves; but, as you say, ‘who believes 
or 

‘‘ It is something forced upon us,” said Mrs. 
Phillips, who was delighted with the extract. 
“*T shall never forget the horrorI felt when 
poor Eliza died. She had lived with me two 
years, and her illness was so rapid that we had 
scarcely realized her danger when she was 
gone! She was devoted to the children, and 
it was a great loss to me personally; but the 
most bitter feeling was, that I had not been a 
faithful mistress. I could not accuse myself 
of any great lack of kindness, or considera- 
tion. I had cared for her body; and there it 
lay cold, rigid, stiffening in death. What had 
I done towards the life she had entered upon? 
I shall never forget that pang of self-reproach, 
never |’’ 

Mrs. Graves did not feel at all comfortable 
at the serious turn the conversation had taken. 
She wanted to hear how to make her servants 
do their duty to her, and not that she failed 
in hers towards them. 

“Oh, if people choose to make themselves 
miserable, they could find a bed of nettles to 
walk over any day! I want to find out how 
to get at one of those perfect machines like 
your Jo!” 

“Do you suppose she has no faults? Or, 
that she came to me without any ?’’ 

‘Well, tell us how you managed to cure 
her of them. No, she’s one of those monsters 
of perfection! Faults! You'll be trying to 
make us believe that you have some next.’’ 

Mrs. Phillips was accustomed to her neigh- 
bor’s style of conversation, and took no no- 
tice, save by a smile, of this last speech, un- 
til Mrs. Cooper joined in the same request. 

“I wish you would teil us yourway. How 
are we ever to learn? There ’s your cook, for 
instance; what was her trouble ?”’ 

‘*She was very untidy; so much so that I 
thought the first month I should never be able 
to keep her. I used to go regularly every 
morning, while she was making up her own 
room, and set out every dish, that was not 
what it should be, on a table in the middle of 
the room.”’ 

**T should have a very heterogeneous collec- 
tion if I tried it with Tiny,’’ said Mrs. Cooper. 

‘You should have seen mine! Sauce-boats 
- with two spoonfuls of gravy, bits of butter, 
slops of cold tea, unwashed saucepans! Oh, 
dear, such a state as those closets were in!”’ 

**It wouldn’t do to try the experiment with 
most girls,’’ said Mrs. Graves. ‘‘ Nancy would 
have ordered you out of the kitchen. Why, I 
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never think of going near it when they are at 
their meals ; she resents it so.’’ 

‘*Then I should have to give her up, that is 
all. I should not be just to Mr. Phillips if I 
allowed waste in any part of his house.’’ 

** But I always feel so mean if I go poking 
and prying into things; and I always see so 
much I don’t care to know about.”’ 

‘**How are you going to correct them then? 
I always tell a new cook that once a day she 
may expect me to take a general survey of her 
regions; and I never spare commendations 
where they are deserved.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper thought of her voyage of dis- 
covery on the day of Tiny’s illness. How dis- 
heartened she had been to find the tin burned 
off the set of new saucepans they had bought 
at Berrian’s; the handles melted from the 
measures in setting them on the coals to boil 
eggs for breakfast, when everything else was 
unwashed; the ivory handles of the knives 
yellow and cracked; a heap of broken dishes 
in the cellar; and a bundle of sheets and pil- 
low-cases stained with mildew from lying 
over after they had been damped for ironing. 

Mrs. Phillips’s plan of daily inspection would 
have prevented much of this; but she lacked 
courage to undertake the search or the re- 
proof. Like Mrs. Graves, she shut her eyes 
deliberately to many things. Her chief ex- 
ecuse to herself and her husband had been 
want of time. That family sewing, again! 
How much more had she lost by undertaking 
to do it herself! Only that very morning she 
had gone through the house-linen and bed- 
ding with Mrs. Henderson. The best blankets 
were soiled and dingy, by lying about in the 
dust, until it suited Kate’s convenience or 
Johnny’s whims to have the beds made; the 
pillow-cases were ‘“‘melting,’? as Tiny ex- 
pressed it, where she had used acid to remove 
the mildew; no set of towels or napkins was 
complete, not even the pretty ‘‘ snow-drop’’ 
pattern; they had enlisted into foreign ser- 
vice, as dish-cloths and chamber towels. It 
was a disheartening review from first to last, 
convicting Mrs. Cooper of neglect, and her 
servants of gross carelessness. 

‘*T often blamed the girls for what was my 
own fault when I came to look into the mat- 
ter,’’ Mrs. Phillips was saying, when she re- 
called her thoughts from this disagreeable 
retrospect. ‘‘I do so, now. But I mean it 
was more frequent when I began to look into 
the matter at first.’’ 

‘* Well,’”’ said Mrs. Graves, “‘ your talent for 
humility only equals your housekeeping pro- 
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pensities ; mine don’t run in either direction. 
I protest to the last that it’s the place of my 
servants to know their business, and do it 
thoroughly. That’s my parting shot: for I 
don’t intend to stay and be lectured any longer. 
Mrs. Cooper, let me know when I have nosuch 
risk to run, and we ’Il have a comfortable half 
hour together berating the whole tribe !’’ 

Mrs. Graves made a pretty movement of 
self-defence, as she gathered up her shawl, 
and hurried out of the room, using as little 
ceremony as when she had entered it. 

“If ‘berating’ would do any good,’’ Mrs. 
Phillips called after her. 

**T wish it would,’’ said Mrs. Cooper. 

**Why not try the training process which 
Mrs. Phillips seems to succeed with ?’’ 

“Tt ’s just as you say; girls never stay long 
enough to be trained.”’ 

**T meant another class from those you have 
to deal with.’’ 

** But you see how we city people change !”’ 

It is a lack of patience and consideration 
on both sides, I think, Mrs. Henderson.’’ 

‘But it is impossible to take the time and 
trouble your plan requires,’’ Mrs. Cooper said, 
in reply to Mrs. Phillips. 

“T don’t think it would cost you more in 
the end than changing so frequently.”’ 

**Nor I,’’ said Mrs. Henderson. ‘I have 
heard you say very often how you dreaded to 
change, the time, and trouble, besides having 
a stranger in the household.”’ 

* That ’s true.”’ 

**And then, when there are children, you 
run such a risk of bringing them into contact 
with bad principles ; a fault of temper is much 
less to be dreaded, or a failing that can be 
cured with time and patience. Your stric- 
tures will have to begin at home, though we 
are the gainers there, by anything indeed that 
enforces self-control and diligence upon us.” 

“But, Mrs. Phillips—”’ 

** Well, my dear, go on.’’ 

‘IT was only going to say that I wanted to 
feel the girls had some interest in me and the 
children. I think that makes all things go 
smoothly.’’ 

“It is very pleasant. I know how it is with 
Joanna, especially; but you must have time 
for such a feeling to grow. Bribes will not 
bring it, of gifts or indulgence, and then flying 
out at them when you find the next minute 
some trivial or real neglect. Time and uni- 
farm friendliness will, in most cases, fashion 
‘one of those trusty family servants’ you 
fancy so much.”’ 
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“But they are such an ungrateful set, as 
Mrs. Graves says.”’ 

‘*Not in general; and if a person proves 
unprincipled and ungrateful, it is no more 
than our Master meets, and has infinite long- 
suffering with.’’ 

Mrs. Henderson’s face lighted with that 
peeuliar expression Mrs. Cooper had so often 
noticed when she found her faith the main- 
spring of action or feeling in another. 

‘*Tf He should be extreme to mark what is 
done amiss, who of us could abide it!’’ she 
said, gently. ‘‘If we could but remember 
that, in all our daily and social trials of tem- 
per and taste! I often wonder when I see 
people exacting so much of others, passing 
over a hundred excellencies, and treasuring 
up a single error or failing.’’ 

**Tt has checked many a quick word, and 
fretful faalt-finding,’’ said Mrs. Phillips, ‘‘ for 
me. I believe it was the very foundation of 
my first attempt at training Eliza. But if we 
take only selfish motives, we are the gainers 
in the end. I am at perfect liberty to leave 
home at any moment, for I know that, unless 
something unusual occurs, everything will go 
on much the same as when I am at home.’’ 

‘*T suppose I might say the same in another 
sense !’’ said Mrs. Cooper, laughing. ‘‘ Tiny 
does wonders now—but it is only Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s work; so does Katy, for that matter. 
I have been trying to study her magic, but I 
have not learned it yet. 
and is not forever following them about. I 
can’t see into it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps she rules by ‘the law of kind- 


She never scolds, 


ness,’ a very different code from the absence 
of all restraint,’’ said Mrs. Phillips, as the 
deepening twilight warned her of the gathering 
about her own hearth at that hour. ‘I hope 
very much that we may see her again, and 
frequently.”’ 

**T am very glad the conversation took this 
turn,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, as they went up 
to the nursery, after their visitors’ 
Everything was quiet there. The baby was 
in one of those long, unbroken naps that are 


departure. 


such blessings to young motuers, and Katy 
carried Johnny to the dining-room for his 
bread and milk. Under Mrs. 
rule, he seldom saw the interior of the kitchen ; 


Henderson’s 


and it was wonderful how much more time 
Katy found for her work than when she had 
full liberty to stand gossiping with Tiny, or at 
Tiny, rather, under pretence of amusing Mas- 
ter Johnny. 

‘There is one thing I notice about Mrs. 
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Phillips,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, as she began to 
lay the baby’s night-clothes on the towel 
horse by the fire. ‘‘She always has some- 
thing to say, something that does one good, I 
mean ; not about other people’s dress or affairs, 
and not often about her own. We asked her 
to-day, you know.”’ 

‘*T dare say she feels the responsibility of 
every such encounter as this, and tries to turn 
it to the best advantage.”’ 

‘**I believe you do, Mrs. Henderson.”’ 

‘Perhaps so. It becomes a habit after 
awhile; though every one knows how much 
they find to reproach themselves with daily.”’ 
Mrs. Cooper sat down in her low nursery- 
chair, and shaded her face with her hands, 
leaning down as she did so. 

‘““You are tired; we did too much this 
morning. Let me undress the baby.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, it is not that; but the more I try 
to do right, the more I see undone. You and 
Mrs. Phillips talk as if we were actually re- 
sponsible for everything we do, or think, or 
That is what 
I am so weary, so very weary of 
I have been this long, 


say, or have, or do not have! 
tires me. 
myself, of everything! 
long time !”’ 

Mrs. Henderson waited for this hysterical 
burst of feeling to subside. ‘‘I long more 
than you can believe to comfort you, my dear 
child,’’ and she laid her hand upon the bowed 
head before her; ‘‘ but I cannot help you with 
this weight, or by telling you that it is imagi- 
nary.”’ 

‘* But what am I to do? 
morrow, and I shall just fall back into the old 


You are going to- 


way, and make Murray miserable, as I did 
before.’’ 
‘*You have depended on my help ?”’ 


‘Oh, you know I have.”’ 
‘Yes, I do; because you believed I was 


right, and could counsel and assist you; that 
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I was disinterested too—you felt that—and 
that my desire to help you was real.”’ 

“Yes, that is it. I have rested on you so, 
you never understand how much! or 
what a friend in need you have been.”’ 

**[ have a friend who never leaves me,’ 
said Mrs. Henderson, her voice trembling with 
the sudden hope that she might lead one she 
loved so well to Him also. ‘‘One I can al- 
ways trust and turn to; sometimes he allows 
us to feel just this need when he is ready to 


We should not reach out for his 
9? 


will 


, 


help us. 
strength if ours did not utterly fail us. 

But shesaid no more. Not when they sepa- 
rated for the night, though the burden of her 
evening prayer was for a blessing on the home 
she was leaving; not even when they parted 
the next day, though it might be for a life- 
time. 

Mrs. Cooper turned to the house again, with 
the self-same weight upon her heart, and saw 
Katy holding Johnny at the dining-room win- 
dow, kissing his hands after the vehicle which 
carried Mrs. Henderson to the depot. On the 
door-step stood Tiny gazing after it, while she 
held up the corner of her apron as if it had 
been applied to her eyes recently. 

‘¢ There isn’t many the likes of her, ma’am,’ 
she said, retreating into her own dominions. 

Mrs. Cooper went to her little one, agreeing 
with this voluntary sentiment in full. Mrs. 
Henderson had to kiss her little 
charge good-by, while the family were still 
at the breakfast-table. Mrs. Cooper found her 
own Bible lying beside the child, as if Mrs. 
Henderson had felt where she would first turn, 
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stolen in 


and a bit of ribbon marked some page she had 
evidently intended to be searched for a parting 
She found it by the pencilled line 
lightly drawn against the verse: ‘‘ Come unto 


message. 


me, all ye that labor, and I will give you 


rest.’’ 
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BY FLORENCE FASHIONHUNTER. 


Once upon a time, as the old chroniclers 
say, there lived, in the pretty village of K . 





two ladies, who were rivals, not in love; oh 
no !—both were middle-aged, married ladies— 
not in love, but in fashion. Both were leaders 
of the ton, in their native place; both were 
wealthy, both handsome, both popular, and, 
though outwardly good friends, were really 
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Mrs. M—— 
enjoyed one advantage over Mrs. L , her 
She had a cousin in Philadelphia, a 


bitterly jealous each of the other. 





rival. 


cousin who could consult Godey’s Lady’s 


Book, and send her the latest fashions. Who 
can tell the immense aid this was to Mrs. 


M 





*s supremacy ? 


In the year 1834, Mrs. M determined to 
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put the finishing-stroke to her popularity, to 
her claim to be the leader of ton, even of Mrs. 
L . So, with great secrecy and care, a 
wardrobe was sent for to Philadelphia. The 
box arrived. It was opened with eagerness 
in a room whose closed doors shut out prying, 
pattern-seeking eyes. First came the new 
dress, the cape and scarf, and then the bonnet. 
The most particular directions had been given 
with respect to that article. Mrs. M ’s 
cousin had been requested to procure the 
most expensive and fashionable article of mil- 
linery to be found in Philadelphia. And here 
it was (Fig. 1), made of the thickest satin, the 











Fig. 1. 





costliest blonde, and the finest French trim- 
mings, the pattern procured from the Lady’s 
Book for 1834, and the materials worked into 
their place by the dainty fingers of the most 
fashionable milliner on Chestnut Street. Mrs. 
M tried it on, admired it, arranged her 
hair to suit it, tried it on again, delicately 
arranged the bows, slightly disordered by its 
journey, and finally put it aside, with a flush 
of triumph, as she thought of the terrible blow 
the sight of that bonnet would be to Mrs. 
L—. Mrs. L was wearing one made 











LT 
from the pattern in the Godey her cousin had 
sent her one year before (Fig. 2). Sunday 
prepared to 





morning came; and Mrs. M 
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gotochurch. She did not spoil the effect of 
her toilet by undue haste in arranging it. 
No. To arrive late would attract attention, 
and draw all eyes to her new attire. All was 
as she foresaw it would be. The attention of 
the congregation was wofully distracted from 
the minister by the sight of Mrs. M 
splendent toilet. Mrs. L was—to use a 
slang term—nowhere ! 

On Monday morning, Mrs. M 
little note from her rival, requesting the loan 
of her bonnet for a few days, in order to take 
a pattern from it, and the assurance that great 


*s re- 








received a 





care would be taken of it. 

** Spill oil on it, or let the children eat bread 
and molasses over it,’? was Mrs. M 
“No! And a polite, but 





’*s com- 


9? 


mentary. no! 





decided refusal was sent to Mrs. L ’s re- 
quest. 
Alas, short-sighted Mrs. M——! You knew 


L—— did not 
No; her re- 


not woman’s revenge. Mrs. 
determine to murder her rival. 
venge was deeper. To die was but one pang ; 
but to suffer what she meant to inflict—oh, 
that was indeed torture! 

The following Sunday, Mrs. L 
in the pew next to that occupied by her rival, 
had her milliner in the seat next her; and, on 
parting from her at the door after service, she 


, who sat 





said, in a low, mysterious tone: ‘‘ You are 
sure, perfectly sure you will not fail ?’’ 

‘Sure as fate! Saturday, before mid- 
night,’’ was the reply; and the conspirators 
parted. 

Now, Mrs. L 
a cook, a colored cook, who was very black, 
very fat, hideously ugly, and very regular in 
Saturday 
found 





had, among her servants, 


attending ‘‘meeting.’’ Late on 
night, that cook 
closeted with her mistress. 

‘*Dinah,’’ said Mrs. L 
yours is the most conspicuous seat in the 


might have been 





, ‘you are sure 


gallery ?’’ 

‘*Lor yes, Missis! 
from anywhere in that church. 
lubly to be hid. Yah! yah!”’’ 

‘* And you solemnly promise, if I give you 
this, to wear it to church to-morrow, and sit 


White folks see Dinah 
Dinah too 


??? 


in your usual place 
‘*Lor yes! I promise. 
to have itanyways. I’ll be thar; ’pend upon 


Sure ’nough, glad 
it, sartain, sure.’’ 

A box was delivered to the cook; and the 
interview was over. 

Another Sunday morning. Mrs. M— 
came, with her usual stately step and haughty 


air, up the aisle of the church. Why does 
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she stop, grow pale, and finally turn and leave 
the church, livid with rage and mortification ? 

In the gallery, in full sight of the whole 
congregation, and facing her as she came up 
the aisle, sat Mrs. L——’s Dinah, her ugly 
black face distorted into a grin of self-conceit 
and satisfaction ; and on her head was a bon- 
net, the precise counterpart of Mrs. M 





rs, 
‘*got up,’’ as the playbills say, ‘‘ regardless 
of expense,’’ the same colored rich satin, ex- 


quisite blonde French flowers. The genius 
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of the milliner, aided by her professional 
pique at Mrs. M ’s want of taste in sending 
out of the village for her bonnet, had. been 
exerted with the happiest effects. I leave het 
feelings to the imagination of my readers, for 
they ‘‘are better to be imagined than de- 
scribed.’”?’ Mrs. L triumphed. Dinah’s 
bonnet was the only one in the latest fashion 
Church that season. Mrs. 
wore something else. 








seen in the K 
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AUNT TABITHA’S 


No. XV.—PATTY 


FIRESIDE. 


MARLOWE’S PARTY. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


**Lizzig, did you ever hear me tell about 
Patty Marlowe’s party I went to, when I was 
about your age ?’’ 

‘* No, I never did.’’ 

‘Nor I, neither,’’ said Paul. 
about it, Aunt Tabitha.’’ 

Aunt Tabitha said no more till she had got 
She then doubled her 


“Do tell us 


into her seam-needle. 
knitting-work up, and laid it down in her lap. 
**T s’pose you know who I mean by Patty 
Marlowe,’’ she then said. 
** Oh, yes!’ 


Deacon Brown, who lives over to the ‘Cor- 
, 9? 


replied Lizzie. ‘*She married 
ner. 

** Well, you see Patty had been on a visit to 
Marlowe, who lived 
He was as 


her uncle’s, Mr. John 
down in one of the seaport towns. 
rich as a Jew before he was married, and his 
wife was the darter of one of the richest men 
anywhere round. Accordin’ to Patty’s ac- 
count, they lived in awful grand style. They 
had so many sarvents, that Patty didn’t per- 
tend to even get the water to wash her hands 
in, but had it brought into her chamber all 
the time she was there. 

‘*Arter she came home, she was mighty 
genteel, and exarted herself to the best of her 
ability to pattern arter the gentry she sociated 
with while she was gone. Sometimes, when 
she was twistin’, and turnin’, and strainin’ 
every nerve, as ’twere, to outdo the rest of the 
gals in the neighborhood, and to try to come 
up to what she saw when she was at her 
uncle’s, I couldn’t help thinkin’ of the frog in 
the fable, that tried to make itself as big as 
the ox, and I didn’t know but that, fig’ra- 
tively speakin’, she would come off as bad. 


‘*Well, arter she’d been at home a spell, 
she undertook to have a large party. Of 
course, there were to be great @oin’s, and so 
she sent for me, the day before, to lend a 
hand; for Tammy Garvin, the gal that lived 
there, and helped do the housework, wasn’t 
no great of a cook, and didn’t understand pre- 
parin’ delicacies, and sich like. So I did up 
my white cambric gownd, pink sash, morocco 
shoes, and so on, that I was goin’ to wear to 
the party, in a bandanny handkercher, and 
went over in the mornin’, bright and airly. 

*** Now,’ says Patty, the minute I’d took 
my things off, ‘the first thing I want you to 
do is to make some doughnuts; for "twill 
take a bushel basketful of pound-cake, if we 
don’t have somethin’ to eke it out with. 
Tammy will fry ’em, on’y I want you to over- 
see her a little; and, meantime, I’ll make 
the ice-cream.’ 

*** Tee-cream, did you say ?’ says I. 

“*To be sure I did,’ says she, with a little 
toss of her head. 

“*Why, Patty, what are you thinkin’ 
about?’ says I. ‘How on airth do you expect 
to make cream freeze such a warm summer 
mornin’ as this is? I know you’ve got a 
nice cool dairy, but I don’t b’lieve it is down 
to the freezin’ p’int.’ 

‘Arter she’d laughed till the tears run 
down her cheeks, she undertook to explain to 
me how it was done; but I was jest about as 
much in the dark about it, arter she’d got 
through, owin’ to her makin’ use of so many 
new-fangled words, as I was before. But I 
didn’t let her know that I didn’t understand. 
I was too proud-sperited for that, and kept 
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sayin’ every time I had a chance, ‘ Sartain, to 
be sure ;’ so that she took it for granted it 
was all as plain as day to me. 

*** You ’ll have to put every table together 
you have in the house,’ says I, ‘and then 
there won’t be room enough for all you’ve 
invited to set down at once.’ 

‘** Why, I’m goin’ to have the tea handed 
round,’ says she. 

‘** Handed round?’ says I, holdin’ up both 
hands, in clear sheer astonishment, for you 
see ’twas the first time I ever heern tell of sich 
a thing. 

‘**Sartainly I am,’ says she. ‘It’s the 
universal practice amongst genteel people, 
sich as I ’ve been to visit.’ 

‘* «It’s my opinion,’ said Mr. Marlowe, who 
happened to be passin’ through the kitchen, 
‘that to hold a cup and sarcer in one hand, 
and a plateful of knick-knacks in the other, 
will be a leetle more than our young farmers 
will be able todo, without scaldin’ themselves 
with the hot ¢ea; and my advice is, to give 
the young men a chance to set at atable. As 
for the gals, the most of ’em have a kind of 
nateral turn for gentility, and can manage to 
keep their cups right side up.’ 

‘** That ’s jest what I’ve been tellin’ Patty,’ 
said Mrs. Marlowe; ‘ but she ’s detarmined to 
have herown way. For my part, I shall make 
a p’int of havin’ a lot of linning bandages 
ready, to do up scalded hands.’ 

‘¢¢ Pather and mother are so old-fashioned,’ 
says Patty. 

“¢Shouldn’t you like to have a batch of 
pumpkin-pies, Patty ?’ says I, when her father 
had gone ; ‘ ’cause, if you would, we ’ve plenty 
of dried pumpkin at home, and you shall be 
welcome to enough to make a whole ovenful. 
As ’tisn’t the season for pumpkins yet, J think 
they ’d be a rarity. Your oven is so large, 
that you might bake a couple of the pies in 
airthen milk-pans. They ’d make nice thick 
pieces, and ’twould be less trouble than to 
make up so many little pies.’ 

‘**T hope,’ says Patty, ‘I ain’t going to be 
so ongenteel and countryfied as to have pump- 
kin-pies.’ 

‘¢ ¢Sartainly not,’ says I, ‘if it is ongenteel ; 
but I knew all the young folks round here 
were oncommon fond of pumpkin-pies, espe- 
cially ’Siah Niggleson; and ’Siah’s father, you 
know, is the richest man in the place.’ 

‘¢* Well,’ says Patty, ‘if they ’re fond of 
what people of style and refinement don’t 
tolerate, it’s my place, as I’ve had better 
advantages than they, to set ’em an example.’ 
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‘¢* Well, I don’t b’lieve,’ says her mother, 
‘if you set ’em ever so many examples, you 
can ever learn ’em to leave off eatin’ pump- 
kin-pie, and I shouldn’t think it exactly safe 
to set one before you, s’posin you were right- 
down hungry, if I didn’t intend you should 
eat it.’ 

‘* By two o’clock, the next day, everything 
was ready forthe company. Patty was dressed 
in her laylock-colored Canton crape, all trim- 
med off with white satting ribbon, with a lace 
ruffle round her neck, her Aunt Marlowe gave 
her, that cost five dollars a yard. She took 
all the shine off of me with my white cambric 
gownd and pink sash, but bein’ naterally of a 
contented disposition, I didn’t feel a mite in- 
vious. 

“Though Patty had writ on the keerds of 
invitation she sent to the young men, for ’em 
all to come to tea, the greater part of ’em had 
sent back word that it was such a busy time 
of year they couldn’t spare the time to come 
so airly, so she needn’t expect ’em till about 
sunset. For my part, I thought ’twas well they 
couldn’t come, for there was as many without 
’em as could set round the great parlor. 

‘Tammy, the hired gal, was dreadful loth 
to hand round the tea—said she was as good 
as any of ’em, and had reckoned on settin’ 
down with the company and takin’ her com- 
fort. She wouldn’t consent to stir an inch, 
till Patty promised to give her one of her 
calico gownds, jest as good as new. 

‘* There were only six or seven young men 
that got there in season for tea. One of ’em 
was the schoolmaster, and ’Siah Niggleson 
was another. I’ve forgot who the rest of ’em 
were. As Miss Marlowe said, ‘ ’Siah’s father 
was the richest man in the place.’ For all 
that, there wasn’t another young man, any- 
where round, that appeared so awk’ard as he 
did. He was tall as a May-pole, and almost 
as slim. 

‘Well, you see that Patty was so tremen- 
dous perlite and ceremonious, that the gals 
didn’t dare to act themselves. Instead of 
chattin’ and laughin’, as they commonly did, 
when they met together, they sot round the 
room still as so many mice, and lookin’ as 
stiff and as straight as so many wooden im- 
ages. I can tell you that, take them together, 
they were a set of the most solemnest-lookin’ 
critters it was ever my fortin to see. 

‘* As good luck would have it, the school- 
master sot at the eend of the row, which 
brought him next to the door; so, when 
Tammy came in to hand the tea round, his 
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turn came first. They all watched to see how 
he managed, and, near as they could, copied 
arter him; for they s’posed, if he could teach 
readin’, writin’, and cipherin’, he zould teach 
manners. 

**You see I ’d gi’n Fanny Bright, and two or 
three more of the gals, a hint about the ice- 
cream, and told ’em to pass the word round 
to the rest, young men and all, for I didn’t 
want to humor Patty by having ’em betray 
their ignorance, for I knew that she was ex- 
pectin’ they would all be struck up with as- 
tonishment, the same asI was. I can tell you 
that she was the one to be astonished instead 
of them, for, with one exception, no one could 
have told by their appearance but that they ’d 
lived up to the eyes in ice-cream all the days 
of their life. 

‘As Iwas sayin’, Tammy brought in the 
tea and handed it round, and they all seemed 
to take quite naterally, as ’twere, to the new 
fashion, except ’Siah Niggleson. Somehow, 
he couldn’t keep his cup from slidin’ round ; 
so he took hold of the sarcer with both hands. 
There he sot, lookin’ right straight for’ard, 
with his eyes fixed on Mr. Marlowe’s profile 
that happened to hang right opposite to him, 
and lookin’ sorry and forlorn, as if he hadn’t 
a friend on the face of the airth. 

‘* When Tammy came in with the cake, and 
doughnuts, and ice-cream, I couldn’t help 
keepin’ an eye on ’Siah, to see how he would 
make out. 

“**Let me help you, ’Siah,’ said Fanny 
Bright, who sot next to him. 

‘** Much obleeged to you,’ says he; ‘don’t 
eare if you do.’ 

*** What shall I help you to?’ says she. 

** Well, I’ll have a few doughnuts, and 
some of that stuff, I guess,’ says he, p’intin’ 
to the ice-cream. 

**So Fanny sot a cup of ice-cream on to a 
plate, and put a half dozen doughnuts round 
it, and handed it to him. Now, ’Siah Niggle- 
s0n was never made to have many irons in the 
fire at once, that’s sartain, for the minute he 
went to take the plate he hild his cup and 
sarcer so on one side, that the tea begun to 
run out on to the floor. 

*** You are spillin’ your tea, ’Siah,’ says 
Fanny. 

**¢So Iam, I do declare,’ and in tryin’ to 
hold his cup and sarcer even, he tipped his 
plate, and two of the nuts fell out, and rolled 
half across the floor. 

**¢Don’t you see, ‘Siah, that you ’ve dropped 
two of your doughnuts ?’ says Fanny. 
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* “¢Well, if I aint the onluckiest critter that 
ever lived,’ says he, and settin’ his teeth to- 
gether, with a detarmined look, he put his 
cup of tea down on the floor, and went arter 
the stray doughnuts. 

*** Come Sally,’ says Fanny, to the gal that 
sot next her, ‘can’t you let me have half of 
your chair, so that ’Siah can have mine for a 
table; for at the rate he’s goin’ on, he wont 
be able to eat a mouthful.’ 

‘** Yes, indeed,’ says Sally, ‘for I, for my 
part, think the critter is to be pitied.’ 

“*Siah was mighty tickled with the ar- 
rangement, and all went on slick as ile, till he 
tasted of the ice-cream, when he started as if 
he ’d been bit by a sarpent. 

‘** What ’s the matter, ’Siah ?’ says Fanny, 
who, by some means, had forgot to tell him 
about the ice-cream. 

‘** Why, the stuff is scaldin’ hot,’ says he, 
‘and I’ll warrant I’ve burnt my tongue toa 
blister.’ 

***¢Oh, no, you’re mistaken? says Fanny. 
‘That ’s ice-cream you tasted of.’ 

** *Tce—ice-cream ?’ says he, openin’ his 
eyes so wide, they looked as round as the 
brass buttons on his coat. 

‘** Yes, ice-cream.’ 

**¢To you mean to say that this is cream 
that ’s been froze ?’ 

**¢ Sartainly I do.’ 

‘Well, how cream, or anything else, could 
get so touched with the frost such a warm day 
as this, I never shall know. It seems to me 
to be witch-work. Anyhow, I’m desperate 
glad I didn’t scald my tongue.’ 

‘** Yes, you’ve reason of great thankful- 
ness,’ says Fanny, lookin’ as meek and de- 
mure as a cosset lamb. 

‘**Well,’ says ’Siah to Fanny and me, 
when we’d got through with the supper, ‘if 
any pairson ever catches me again in sicha 
scrape, I’ll give him leave to tell me of it. 
Why, I should enough sight rather hold the 
plougk all day for a breaking-up team. I 
guess Patty Marlowe won’t get me to go to 
one of her parties ag’in very soon.’ 

‘* And he was as good as his word. He 
never liked Patty arterwards. Before that, 
he took a great fancy to her, though he was 
so plain and awk’ard she wouldn’t have any- 
thing to say tohim. You see he warn’t on’y 
nineteen then. In the course of a few years, 
you can’t think how handsome he grew. He 
didn’t look like the same pairson. Arter a 
while he went off to a celebrated academy, and 
was gone up’ards of a year. The next Sun- 
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day arter he came home, there wa’n’t a young 
man in the meetin’-house that looked and ap- 
peared as well as he did. Patty Marlowe was 
al’ays all smiles and perliteness when she 
happened to meet with him, and he was full 
as polite as she was. 

‘‘In the course of the year there was the 
handsomest house in the place built on one of 
Mr. Niggleson’s hundred acre lots. Every- 
body knew well enough ’twas for ’Siah, and 


Patty Marlowe, if possible, treated him with 
more attention and perliteness than ever. 
But it was of no use. The very next Sunday 
arter the house was completed, we found out 
who was to be its mistress. You see, thata 
parcel of us gals thought we’d go to meetin’ 
airly, so as to have a chance to look into the 
publishin’ box, when lo, and behold, there 
were the names of ’Siah Niggleson and Fanny 
Bright, at the top of the list, as large as life.”’ 





HOW TO TEACH 


Tue plan for teaching the alphabet quickly 
and surely; which we are about to propose, 
rests on a plain and simple theory. The 
alphabet, viewed educationally, divides itself 
into sounD and ForM, which may be taught to- 
gether or separately by the simple exercise 
of the senses, and hence requires only an in- 
teresting method of communication to render 
them especially suited to young children. 

The common method of teaching the alpha- 
bet has been difficult and tiresome, slow and 
unpleasing, because it has not with sufficient 
skill aided the senses. Even teachers of 
the most improved systems of education are 
slow to apprehend how greatly the perception 
of form is assisted by imitation—how the rudest 
attempt to draw a letter gives the child such 
an interest in it, that it can hardly be forgot- 
ten—how the plan of learning to read and 
write simultaneously is the best of all plans. 

And this is the plan we would recommend. 
Every letter should be simultaneously recog- 
nized and imitated, and one letter taught at a 
time ; and a large and small letter bearing one 
sound, finished before proceeding to a letter 
of another sound. 

The manner of teaching the alphabet on 
these views may be modified according to cir- 
cumstances, and the amount of invention in 
the teacher, for this is a plan admitting of 
such inventive improvement, both in the 


\ school and by the fireside. 


The first thing to be done is to set before 
the children a single letter, in bold, hard out- 
line. Ordinary printed letters are seldom 
distinct and simple enough; there should be 
no heavy black lines contrasting hair-drawn 
ones—no flourishes—nothing but such a plain 
form as a young child could not mistake— 
nothing but a bare skeleton outline. In set- 
ting up this pattern before the child’s eye, 
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think of all the means by which you could ren- 
der the imitation of it interesting, and the idea 
of it permanent. Thus you may repeat the 
form in many different sizes, from the gigantic, 
down to the common book of lesson-size; and 
the exercises we have next to mention may be 
rendered attractive by different colored chalks, 
and by various other showy materials. 

After the letter is set up, you tell its name, 
which the children repeat after you, and you 
should be careful that the sound is distinctly 
uttered. 

Now you tell the children to watch what 
you are agoing to do; and you make on the 
floor, at a little distance from them, an out- 
line—no matter how rude—with laths for 
straight lines, and red tape, or other flexible 
material, for curved lines; and you ask the 
children what you have made; and they, 
looking at it, recognize the form of the letter 





: 
exercise, the easiest, and the best suited to 
5 


which is the subject of the lesson, the same 
kind of outline that they have set before them 
in printed patterns, and they answer by naming 
the letter. 

With these patterns before them, you set 
the children to commence making imitations 
on the floor, with laths, &c., and every imita- 
tion they make of the letter is compared with 
the patterns and named, and you ask the 
children if it is well made, or not, and see if 
any of them can point out where it is wrong, 
and amend it. These outlines on the floor of 
the letter before them, is the first imitative 


infants. They require a large clear space to 
give them full effect, as the more imitations 
grouped around your model, the more interest, 
and the more likelihood of the letter thus 
multiplied being permanently remembered. 
The second exercise in the letter consists in 
making drawings of it with chalk on a black- 
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board or large slate, or any other suitable 
surface ; and here again you set the model, 
and the children imitate it, naming, judging, 
and correcting each other’s work. This, 
though a rather more difficult exercise than 
the first, is a decided favorite with the little 
ones, who delight to take the chalk in their 
hands and produce something with it. And 
those persons who have paid little attention 
to the observing and imitative faculties of 
children, may hardly believe what shapely 
outlines of a letter will be often produced by 
little hands that had never before attempted 
to fashion a line. 

The third exercise on the letter is a step be- 
yond the large chalk outlines, and approaches 
nearly to writing. It is, indeed, a preparatory 
writing exercise. The children are to be em- 
ployed on this after they have accomplished 
the imitations previously recommended. If 
they have failed with the laths, or the chalk, 
they are not to have the pencil. But if they 
have satisfied you and each other in both the 
first and second exercises, let them have a 
slate each, and set them a neat small pattern 
of the letter which they are to copy. This is 
just doing what Pope the poet did in his 
childhood. He learned to write by imitating 
printed letters. Our children may both learn 
to read and write by the same means. And 
they are delighted to learn in this way. They 
will ask eagerly for their slates; and when 
after the lesson you examine what has been 
produced, you will have the best answer that 
could be given to any objection that may be 
urged against little children attempting to 
write. 

We see no reason why, in domestic teaching 
especially, you should confine the small imi- 
tations of the letter to slates—the black-lead 
pencil and rough drawing paper would be very 
suitable for children that had succeeded in the 
previous exercises. 

All these variations upon the form of a 
single letter may be comprised in one lesson, 
advancing gradually step above step, there 
being a continual repetition of one form, so 
that towards the end of a lesson you see the 
letter multiplied in all sizes aud materials, 
printed, made with laths, &c., and chalked 
and pencilled on slate and on paper, your 
own model in each style appearing surrounded 
by its copies. A further step readily suggests 
itself, forming a summary and test of what has 
gone before ; it is this: take away the printed 
letter, and all the patterns you have made— 
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remove the children’s imitations, and let them 
draw the letter from recollection. Also, let 
them pick out the letter from among many 
others, either cut up and mingled together, 
or in a book, or on a lesson board. This ex- 
ercise will satisfy you that the letter is per- 
fectly learned. 

The plan here stated is, in practice, ex- 
ceedingly simple, easy, and amusing. Well 
worked, it keeps children earnestly engaged 
for some length of time, without weariness, 
restlessness, or what we may call school- 
restraint. The whole becomes a kind of re- 
creation. The slate is the child’s privilege ; 
the chalk, the good child’s reward. It is a 
sore privation not to permit him to make a 
letter. 

The absence of expensive machinery is one 
of the desirable things about this plan; for 
in the new system of education, expense is 
often a serious hindrance. A poor family 
should look out for good outlines of printed 
letters in stray bills, title pages, &c., and cut 
out the most suitable for their purpose, and 
paste them on bvard, or any solid substance. 

It would be a good evening employment for 
elder boys to print very large outlines of the 
alphabet, both the large and small letters, 
each letter being separate from the rest. Keep 
the set in a box ready to hand. Wood may 
also be kept of different lengths for shaping 
the letters on the floor, and these kept in the 
same box with the large printed outlines. 
A piece of red tape, or other flexible mate- 
rial, a few cheap little slates, a large slate, or 
a large board painted black, complete the re- 
quisites for teaching children to recognize and 
to form all the letters of our language—to 
which you may add a few sheets of cartridge 
paper cut up in small pieces, and a few lead 
pencils. 

It may be necessary to remind my readers, 
that the production of accurate outlines is 
far from being the main object ; which is the 
agreeable object of the child’s senses, and the 
first development of its imitative powers, di- 
rected to the acquisition of the alphabet. 





A maw should not allow himself to hate even 
his enemies, because, if you indulge this pas- 
sion on some occasions, it will rise of itself in 
others ; if you hate your enemies, you will 
contract such a vicious habit of mind, as by 
degrees will break upon those who are your 
friends, or those who are indifferent to you. 
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THE ELOPEMENT. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


Matitpa Murray was left an orphan and an 
heiress at the age of sixteen. Jacob Dale, a 
member of the Society of Friends, was her 
guardian; and, with him and his wife, an 
invalid and a great sufferer from nervous 
attacks, Matilda was to find ahome. She had 
been a petted and idolized child; and the 
change from the lavish outpourings of pa- 
rental love to the cool, calm companionship 
and care of Friend Dale and his wife, was like 
coming out of the heated air of a ball-room 
into the dark and chilling night. They tried 
to perform the duties that Mr. Murray, in his 
confidence and esteem, had devolved upon 
them; but Matilda felt, without knowing 
exactly how or why, that duty, and not affec- 
tion, was the motive that influenced her 
guardian and his wife towards her. She was 
not a pretty girl; although, through the mis- 
taken fondness and flattery of her parents, 
she had learned to think herself beautiful. 
Neither was she very wise or prudent. She 
had grown up in such an enervating atmo- 
sphere of praise and indulgence, that her mind 
was almost in a state of lethargy. She could 
not endure study or books of any kind, ex- 
cept the weakest and trashiest of love-sick 
romances; and it was so great a mental effort 
to her to read one of those quite through, that 
she rarely accomplished it. The only motive 
sufficiently strong to arouse her to much exer- 
tion was a love for dress. She was quite 
happy and excited when she was shopping; 
and, next to that, she liked to sit at the win- 
dow, and criticize the attire of the passers-by— 
a most uncongenial inmate for the household 
of a strict and uncompromising Quaker. 

It was not the least of Matilda’s troubles 
that her ribbons and laces had to be laid 
aside, as Friend Dale, though he did not re- 
quire her to conform exactly to the mode of 
dress his tenets prescribed, yet objected de- 
cidedly to allowing a ward of his to deck her- 
self out with any superfluous gauds. It cost 
the young girl many a sigh and pang to close 
the drawers in which lay her useless finery. 
She pined, too, for love, and for the flattery 
and praise of which she had so long been the 
object. Her guardian still allowed her to 
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attend the school which her mother had se- 
lected for her—one of the most fashionable 
establishments in New York. And, although 
he often shook his head, and groaned over the 
worldly notions and love for display which 
seemed to be the chief results of this kind of 
education, yet, as he said, he did not feel free 
to take the child away ; for, while Mr. Murray 
had left him at full liberty to act as he thought 
best with regard to Matilda, Mrs. Murray had 
made it an especial request that her daugh- 
ter’s education should be finished at Madame 
Constant’s. 

There Matilda had formed an intimacy with 
a@ young girl, named Anna Fleming, who 
affected to regard her with that exaggerated 
fondness so common among school-girls. Their 
homes were in the same direction; and Anna 
always seemed to consider it an important 
part of her duties, as a friend, to accompany 
Matilda to her own door before she parted from 
her. 

One day, they were joined in the street by 
a tall, showy-looking young gentleman, whom 
Anna introduced to Matilda as her brother. 
After this, Mr. Fleming became their constant 
escort on their way to and from the school, 
leaving them regularly when within a square 
of either place. 

Mr. Fleming was one of the most fashiona- 
ble and dashing young men in thecity. He 
lived elegantly and expensively; yet no one 
could tell how he contrived to do so. His 
way of life was one of those mysterious se- 
crets that abound in large cities, for he had 
no apparent means; and yet he vied with the 
wealthiest around him. Admirer, as he was, 
of beauty, and spirit, and wit, there must 
have been some reason for his selecting a 
plain, uninteresting girl to be the object of 
his devoted attention. Probably the solid 
charms, in the shape of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, with which Matilda was endowed, 
had much to do in gaining her so devoted a 
worshipper. She admired him excessively. 
He fully realized the beau-idéal she had formed 
from the books in which she delighted. She 
told Anna she thought her brother perfect. 
This compliment, of course, soon foand its 
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way to the ears of the gentleman, who smiled 
to think how easily he had won so important 
a prize. 

In a few weeks more, he had obtained Ma- 
tilda’s promise to be his wife, and had, at the 
same time, impressed upon her the necessity 
of keeping the whole affair a profound secret 
from Friend Dale and his wife. To this, 
Matilda readily consented, as all her precon- 
ceived ideas of guardians were that they were 
a class of people whose only pleasure lay in 
thwarting the wishes of their wards, espe- 
cially in the matrimonial way; and she anti- 
cipated no difficulty in this, as Mr. Dale was 
too much absorbed in his business to pay 
much attention to her; and his wife’s atten- 
tion was almost entirely engrossed by her ail- 
ments, which developed every day something 
new and singular. Mrs. Dale had been 
watching and pondering over her own ill 
health for ten years, and had not yet been 
able to determine satisfactorily what her dis- 
ease was, or where it made its stronghold. 
In her perplexity, she had tried eight different 
physicians, who each gave her complaint a 
different name ; and some were truly frightful, 
so that the poor lady would keep her bed for 
weeks after finding out how ill she was; and 
it would take all her husband’s generalship to 
persuade her that she was able to sit up. Of 
course, Mrs. Dale could do little for Matilda. 
All that she attempted was to urge her to 
keep her feet well protected from the damp 
pavements, and be sure and wear a veil. 

There was one inmate of the family of 
whom the young girl stood in a little dread— 
George Dale, a nephew of Mr. Dale, and a boy 
of about thirteen. He was very curious and 
inquisitive, and, Matilda said, ‘‘ had nosoul.”’ 
He called her ‘‘ Miss Fancy,’’ and teazed her 
until her patience was quite exhausted. 
Lately, he had met her several times when 
she was taking a longer walk than usual with 
Mr. Fleming, discussing ways and means. 
Matilda had one fixed idea connected with an 
elopement ; and that was a rope-ladder from 
a chamber-window, a carriage underneath, 
and a moonlight night. 

Mr. Fleming tried to convince her that this 
combination, in these days of policemen, 
would be sufficient to arouse the whole neigh- 
borhood. But his eloquence was wasted. 
Matilda would seem to yield to his reasonings 
every day; but the next morning would find 
her firmly planted on her rope-ladder again. 
She rejected with scorn Mr. Fleming’s pro- 
posal to walk to some clergyman’s house, and 
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induce him to marry them. It was too much 
like a servant-girl, she said. 

Fortunately for Matilda, this discussion 
occupied several days. Meantime, George 
had used his eyes and his wits to some pur- 
pose. One day, after Mr. and Mrs. Dale and 
Matilda had seated themselves at the dinner- 
table, a singular noise was heard in the hall ; 
and George came in, dragging after him an 
enormously long rope-ladder. 

‘* Now, Matty! what on earth do you want 
with this contrivance? I saw the man smug- 
gling it into your room; and I thought I 
would bring it down for you to see if he had 
made it according to orders. You at the win- 
dow, and Mr. Fleming on the pavement, with 
this for a passage-way, is to be the order of 
the day, is it? It reminds me of some one’s 
description of a fishing-rod—a worm at one 
end, and a fool at the other, only I should put 
knave for fool.’’ 

‘‘Thee should not use such language, 
George,’’ said Mr. Dale. ‘* What does thee 
mean by that thee was saying about Mr. 
Fleming? And, Matilda, for what purpose did 
thee have that made ?”’ 

Matilda burst into tears, and ran from the 
room without replying; but George enlight- 
ened his uncle as far as he could. He knew 
that Matilda walked every day with Mr. 
Fleming; and the rope-ladder told the rest. 
Without Mr. Fleming’s knowledge, Matilda 
had obtained it by the help of a servant. 
That very night, she intended to make use of 
it, if a favorable opportunity presented. Anna 
was to spend the evening with her, and help 
her arrange her plans, and carry the intelli- 
gence of them to her brother, who was grow- 
ing a little impatient at Matilda’s delay. 

Now, all her hopes were blighted, at least 
foratime. She remained in her room weep- 
ing, while her guardian spent a busy after- 
noon in investigating into the doings of his 
ward. He questioned the servants, who gene- 
rally know all that is to be known of any 
matter of that kind, and went to find Mr. 
Fleming. He expostulated with him on in- 
ducing so young a girl to take such a step 
without the knowledge of her protectors. Mr. 
Fleming appeared to be quite affected by Mr. 
Dale’s arguments; and, although the latter 
was a shrewd man of business, he allowed 
himself to be entirely thrown off his guard by 
the apparent manliness and frankness with 
which Mr. Fleming avowed his own conscious- 
ness of his error, and promised that, although 


$ he would not be willing to consider the en- 
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gagement between himself and Miss Murray 
as at an end, still he would wait some years 
before attempting to carry the matter further. 

“* The man behaved himself with 
great propriety,’’ said Mr. Dale to his ward. 


young 


**If thee does as well, I shall be quite satis- 
fied.’’ 

“It is as well, though, not to trust too 
much to the young people,’’ said he to his 
And, therefore, he Kept Matilda at 
home, employing private teachers for her, to 


wife. 


her great vexation and annoyance, and en- 
tirely discountenanced any intimacy or inter- 
course with Anna Fleming. But Matilda’s 
fancy had become too deeply interested for 
these moderate measures to prove effectual. 
Mr. Fleming still continued to write to her. 
The washerwoman was Cupid’s messenger in 
this case; and another attempt 
Mr. Fleming 


at elopement 
was agreed upon. had arranged 
a plan that he thought would succeed without 
fail; when Matilda’s absurd desires and ob- 
stinacy in carrying them out made him almost 
repent having wasted so much time on such a 
simpleton. If she could not have a rope-lad- 
der, she would have a bridal wardrobe; and 
Mr. Fleming was forced to wait several weeks, 
while she was collecting the various articles 
she thought necessary. Hersupply of pocket- 
money was ample to meet all her extravagant 
Her wondered what 


Miss Murray could want with the magnificent 


wishes. dress-maker 
dresses she was having made, and at last sur- 
mised somewhat of the truth. But no one 


else seemed to suspect anything. Once or 
twice, Matilda fancied that George looked a 
little mysterious when he saw her take a 
package from a servant; but, in her many 
occupations, she soon forgot her suspicions. 
At last, the wardrobe was prepared, and 
packed in three large trunks. 
finally arranged. 
means satisfied with it; but it was the best 


The plan was 
Mr. Fleming was by no 


he could do with the materials he had to work 
with. Matilda and Anna were to meet him at 
a certain hotel at Haarlem, and accompany 
him to some clergyman’s there, where the 
ceremony could be performed. 

If Matilda had obeyed implicitly Mr. Flem- 
ing’s instructions, all would have succeeded ; 
but, after seating herself by the side of Anna, 
in the carriage that had been ordered to meet 
them at Taylor’s, she insisted on returning 
for her trunks. Anna remonstrated in vain. 
Her 
guardian was at his counting-room, which he 


Matilda was sure there was no danger. 


would not leave for several hours. His wife 
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was in her bed, with one of her nervous at- 
tacks. George was at school; and the ser- 
vants were busy in another part of the house ; 
and, as for returning for them afterwards, as 
Mr. Fleming wished, that she would never 
dare todo. So Anna was obliged to yield. 

Now, it happened that that day, of all the 
days of the year, George was seized with so 
that he found himself 
obliged to leave the school-room. Hurrying 
home, he was surprised to see three trunks, 
evidently prepared for some traveller, stand- 
ing in the hall. He forgot at once his head- 
ache, and proceeded to investigate the cause 
of this phenomenon. He had his own suspi- 
cions ; and they guided him on the right track. 
Finding Matilda’s 
waiter. ‘Are those Miss Matilda’s trunks in 
the hall ?’’ asked he. 

‘*Miss Matilda’s trunks? Ye want to know 
if they was Miss Matilda’s trunks, do ye?’’ 
returned the Irishman, with a look of stupid 
wonder. 

‘*Yes; are they ?’’ 

‘‘Sure, and how should I know whose 
trunks they are ?’’ 

‘Where did they come from ?’’ 


severe a headache, 


room empty, he sought the 


‘* And it’s where they come from ye want 
to know ?’’ 

“Tea.” 

‘* Sure, and how should I know where they 
come from ?”’ 

‘*Did you bring them down from Miss Ma- 
tilda’s room? Tell me; yes or no.’’ 

‘* And was it I that brought them, do ye 
want to know?” 

The man was evidently pledged to secrecy ; 
but, convinced by his evasive answers, George 
ran down to his uncle’s place of business 
with the intelligence, in a state of as great 
excitement as a young sportsman when he 
shoots his first woodcock. 

Mr. Dale came hurrying up the street under 
the of the morning and 
reached his own door just as the driver was 
strapping on the last trunk. 

“You may take that luggage off again,’’ 
said an authoritative and Matilda 
glanced out of the carriage-window in dismay, 


warm rays sun, 


voice ; 


as she heard it, and saw her guardian stand- 
ing at the door, somewhat heated and flushed 
with his long walk, but otherwise as calm and 
composed as ever. He threw open the car- 
riage door, and assisted, with his usual cour- 
tesy, the frightened girls to alight. Without 
a word, Anna walked away in the direction of 


her own home. Mr. Dale had a short conver- 
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sation with Matilda, and easily drew from her 
the particulars of her projected elopement. 
Then, taking her place in the carriage, he or- 
dered the driver to proceed. 

It was not long before the panting horses 
stopped at the appointed place of meeting ; 
and Mr. Fleming sprang down from the steps 
of the hotel, where he had been standing on 
the alert, saying, as he drew near: ‘Oh, 
dearest, how long you have kept me waiting ! 
I have been wishing for wings, that I might 
fly to hasten you.’’ And he threw open the 
carriage door. 

‘*T am sorry thee has been wasting thy time 
to so little purpose,” said the stout old gentle- 
man, as he alighted slowly and carefully. 
‘‘It seemed to me we came with great speed. 
The driver told me, when I cautioned him 
about it, that he was to have double fare if 
he were here before twelve. Will thee see 
that he gets his pay, as he surely deserves it ?’’ 

When Mr. Dale had seen the man’s de- 
mands satisfied, he requested Mr. Fleming to 
allow him a short conversation with him; and 
together they sought the drawing-room of the 
hotel. 

‘‘Before thee goes further with thy pur- 
pose, I thought I would let thee know one 


sible thing he did,’’ said the old gentleman, as 
if to himself. ‘‘ By it, I have full power to 
withhold all the income of her estate from his 
daughter, if she marries without my consent, 
until she is twenty-one. She is now sixteen; 
and I assure thee, friend Fleming, if thee 
marries her, thee shall not have one cent of 
hers as long as I can help it. Thee is false to 
thy promise ; and I do not longer feel bound 
to act towards thee as a gentleman.”’ 

Mr. Fleming attempted to excuse his con- 
duct by saying that his feelings were too much 
interested for him to consider calmly what he 
did. Mr. Dale listened to him patiently and 
politely, but seemed in no way softened by 
Mr. Fleming’s appeal. 

A few days after, Matilda was sent to a 
school in the country, under the control of a 
lady, one of Mr. Dale’s personal friends. Mr. 
Fleming made several attempts to renew his 
intercourse with her there, but at last gave up 
in despair. 

For three years, Matilda remained in this 
seclusion; and, although she at first spent 
a great portion of her time in lamenting 
over the cheerless home to which her severe 
guardian had consigned her, she soon allowed 
herself to be consoled; and, removed from all 
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disturbing influences, she began, at last, to 
find some pleasure in study and useful occu- 
pation. Mr. Dale, when he placed her there, 
had been quite hopeless about her, and had 
adopted that course as the best one to keep 
the foolish girl from falling a snare to the arts 
of some fortune-hunter, while she was still 
under his care. ‘‘ But now,’’ said he to his 
wife, ‘‘ Matilda has become really a tolerably 
sensible and right-minded young woman. I 
think I might venture to bring her home 
again, especially since Mr. Fleming is out of 
the city.’’ 

‘* Where is he ?”’ asked Mrs. Dale. 

‘In California. When he was last heard 
from, he was a laboring-hand on a boat, on 
one of the rivers there. He had been trying 
to work at the mines, but had not succeeded. 
There is no prospect of his returning.’’ 

Matilda came home soon after this conver- 
sation ; and Mr. Dale, with some formality, 
gave her the latest intelligence with regard to 
Mr. Fleming. 

All poets—and they surely are the oracles 
on such points—agree in saying that ‘‘ Love 
is love forevermore ;’’ so that, as Matilda felt 
her early preference for Mr. Fleming fading 
from her mind, from the moment she began 
to think of him as a boatman, she concluded 
that she never had loved him. ‘It was only 
the fancy of a foolish girl,’’ said she to Robert 
Dale, George’s elder brother, with whom, as 
her affianced lover, she was talking over the 
one great episode in her early life. ‘‘If I had 
succeeded, how unhappy I should now have 
been! But I never can help smiling when I 
think of Mr. Fleming’s rushing forward to 
greet me, and seeing uncle’s portly figure 
seated inside the carriage. I laughed, that 
day, whenever I thought of it. It seemed 
such a ridiculous ending—not at all like a 
novel. So you see I was not very much in 
love.’’ 





PLEASURE is to woman what the sun is to 
the flower; if moderately enjoyed, it beauti- 
fies, it refreshes, and it improves ; if immo- 
derately, it withers, deteriorates, and destroys. 
But the duties of domestic life exercised, as 
they must be, in retirement, and calling forth 
all the sensibilities of the woman, are, per- 
haps, as necessary to the full development of 
her charms, as the shade and shower are to 
the rose, confirming its beauty, and increasing 


its fragrance. 
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A BOUQUET OF ROSES. 


Watxine in my garden, the other day, I 
stopped before a tree covered with yellow 
roses ; and looking at them reminded me of a 
tale, which I will relate. 

Two years since, I dropped in to spend my 
evening with an old lady who resides near my 
house. She is a most charming person— 
amiable, clever, witty, and charitable in all 
things. She is passionately fond of flowers ; 
and you will scarcely credit the coquetry and 
gallantry I expend in making bouquets for her, 
nor how much I rejoice at her surprise when I 
bring her a flower of the name of which she is 
ignorant, or which is very uncommon in our 
part of the country. 

One evening, when I arrived at her house, 
I found her seated with an old gentleman who 
has been residing on his property more than 
a year—a handsome estate in the vicinity, 
which had been left him by a distant relative, 
on condition of his taking the name of his 
benefactor ; consequently, he was called Mon- 
sieur Descoudraies. 

He had obtained an introduction to my old 
lady, and I had every reason to be jealous of 
his assiduities. They became warm friends, 
and passed almost every evening together, 
playing backgammon. 

I bowed silently, on the evening in question, 
When 
it was finished, I presented Madame de Leor- 


as I entered, not to interrupt the game. 


gerel a bouquet of yellow roses, which I had 
brought for her. 

My roses were very beautiful, and singularly 
so—because the continued rains of the season 
had blighted most of those of the neighboring 
gardens ; but I had taken the precaution of 
sheltering mine by a shed; and they were 
perhaps the only ones to be met with in 
perfection. Madame de Lorgerel uttered an 
exclamation of delight when she saw the 
beautiful bouquet. Monsieur Descoudraies 
said nothing, but seemed preoccupied. I 
looked at him with surprise, not well able to 
comprehend the mysterious influence of my 
yellow roses. Madame de Lorgerel shortly 
afterwards spoke of something else; and I 
thought I had been mistaken. 

Monsieur Descoudraies suddenly burst out 
laughing, and said: ‘‘ Would you believe that 
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this bouquet has evoked, as by magic, an 
entire epoch of my very youthful days? For 
five minutes, I was only in imagination twenty 
years of age—for five minutes, I became again 
in love with a woman, who, if she exists, must 
be at least sixty years of age. I must tell you 
this history ; it is one which has had an im- 
mense influence on my life, and of which the 
memory, even now, moves me in an extra- 
ordinary manner—even now, when my blood 
has only just warmth enough to keep me alive, 
and enable me to play backgammon. I was 
twenty—that is more than forty years since. 
I had just quitted college, where young men 
were kept a little longer than they are to-day. 
After well weighing the matter—but without 
consulting me—my father decided on my fu- 
ture path in life, and announced to me one 
morning that he had obtained a lieutenancy 
for me in the regiment, then in garrison 
in Auvergne, and desired me to be ready to 





I was not a little taken 
In the first place, 
I disliked a military career ; but that objection 


leave in three days. 
aback, for several reasons. 


the sight of a dashing uniform would soon 
have overcome: added to it, a few ambitious 
hopes excited, and a little music would, all 
combined, have made either a Cesar or an 
Achilles of me. Nothing 
in the world could have induced me to utter a 
word of this to my father, whose only reply to 
such a confidential communication would have 
been to send me away that very night. But I 
And what an uncle! He was 


3ut I was in love. 


had an uncle. 
a man then of the same age as I am now; but 
he was still young—not for himself—for no old 
man ever renounced Satan and all his pomps 
and works better than he did—but for others. 
He loved the young, and perfectly understood, 
He did not 
deem the infirmities of age a progress ; neither 


without being jealous of them. 


did he think length of years necessary to be 
wise. 
sense, he lived in the happiness of others. 


From excessive goodness and good 


He was ever found mixing in all the noble 
and generous follies of youth; he was the 
confidant and protector of all true lovers, of 
those harmless debts young men contract, and 
of all youth’s hopes and fears. I went to him, 
and said: ‘ Uncle, I am very unhappy.’ 
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‘**T bet twenty louis you are not,’ was the 
reply. 

*** Ah, uncle, don’t laugh! 
would lose.’ 

***Tf I lose, I'll pay. 
would help to console you.’ 

‘**No, uncle. Money has nothing to do with 
my grief.’ 

*** Come, tell me your tale.’ 

‘“*My father has just informed me that I 
have a lieutenancy in the regiment.’ 

‘¢* What a dreadful misfortune! One of the 
most gallant regiments in the service—a hand- 
some uniform, and all the officers are men of 
rank.’ 

‘** Uncle, I don’t wish to be a soldier.’ 

‘**How! You don’t wish to serve? 
you happen to be a coward ?’ 

***T don’t know yet. Nevertheless, you are 
the only man whom I would permit to address 





Besides, you 


And perhaps that 





Do 


such a question to me.’ 
*** Very well, then, Cid, my good friend, why 
don’t you wish to be a soldier?’ 
‘** Uncle, because I want to marry.’ 
“*Oh! 


‘“**There’s no of in the question. Uncle, 
I’m in love.’ 
‘“**And you call that a misfortune! Un- 


grateful wretch! J should like to be in love! 
And pray who is the object of your ardent 
flame ?’ 

**¢ Ah, uncle, she’s an angel!’ 

‘**T know she is, of course—it is always an 
angel! A little later in life, you will prefer a 
woman! But, in short, by what mortal name 
do you call this ange! ?’ 

*** She is called Noémi, uncle!’ 

***That is not what I ask you: Noémi is 
enough for you, I quite comprehend ; besides, 
*tisa pretty name! But for me, I must know 
who this angel is, and to what family she 
belongs. What is the family name?’ 

‘¢¢°Tis Mademoiselle Amelot.’ 

‘¢*The devil! that’s better than an angel— 
a brunette, tall and slight, with eyes like 
black velvet. I don’t at all disapprove of the 
ebject of your affection.’ 

*** Ah, uncle, did you know her soul !’ 

‘**¢T know; I understand allabout it. And 
does she return your affection, as we used to 
say? Is that still what you young ones call 
it?’ 

‘**¢T don’t know, uncle.’ 

***How? You don’t know, nephew un- 
worthy an uncle like myself? How? You 
are every day in her house, and don’t know 
yet whether you are loved.’ 
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‘** She does not even know that I love her.’ 

‘**Oh, in that idea you are mistaken, my 
handsome nephew, and comprehend nothing 
of woman’s nature! She knew it at least a 
quarter of an hour before you did so yourself.’ 

‘<All I know, uncle, is that I shall kill 
myself, unless she marries me.’ 

‘“*¢Oh—oh! Well, then, I can tell you, my 
nephew, that there exist many chances against 
your union. Your father is much richer than 
hers ; and he will not give his consent.’ 

‘** Well, then, I know the only thing which 
is left me to do.’ 

“Come, come! listen to me! 
Don’t go and commit some act of folly. 
us look into the business.’ 

‘**T am all attention, uncle.’ 

*** Tn the first place, then, you cannot marry 
at twenty years of age.’ 

‘<¢ Why not, for goodness’s sake ?’ 

*** Because, I don’t choose you should do 
so. And, without me, this marriage cannot 
take place.’ 

***Oh, my good, dear uncle!’ 

***Tf she leves you, and will promise to 
wait three years—’ 

‘¢¢Three years ?’ 

‘** Don’t argue with me, or I will say four. 
If she will promise to wait three years, you 
shall join your regiment, but not at Clermont. 
I will get you an exchange into one a few 
leagues from Paris ; and you shall come here 
once every three months, until the expiration 
of the given time.’ 

*** But how know whether she loves me ?’ 

‘* “How are you to find it out? By asking 
it, to be sure !’ 

*** Ah, dear uncle, I never dare do so!’ 

**¢Then obey your father, and pack up your 
portmanteau.’ 

*“¢But you do not know the girl. A hun- 
dred times I wished to tell her I loved her. I 
have bitterly blamed myself for my timidity. 
I tried everything to gain courage to speak; I 
learned my speeches by heart; I wrote piles 
of letters ; but, when the moment arrived, the 
first word I endeavored to utter choked me; 
and I began speaking of something else. She 
had so sweet a look, and yet so stern, that it 
seemed to me she could never love. As for 
the letters, it was far worse. At the moment 
I attempted to give them, I found them so 
stupid, that nothing appeared diminutive 
enough to tear them into, lest a word should 
appear against me.’ 

‘** Well, but, my boy, you must decide at 
last, and for this reason: your father has not 
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confided all to you. If he sends you to Cler- 
mont, it is because the colonel of your regi- 
ment is a friend of his, and has a daughter; 
and this daughter is destined for you, because 
it will be a good and rich marriage. But 
don’t answer me; I know all this is nothing 
when we love. ‘Tis a very stupid thing to 
think thus, and love disinterestedly; but I 
should be sorry not to have been guilty of so 
doing. Only men of biased minds are inca- 
pable of the like. I know the old call these 
delusions ; but who knows whether it is not 
they who are self-deceived? The glass which 
diminishes objects is not more true than the 
one which enlarges them. If she loves you, 
you should sacrifice everything for her. It 
will be very foolish to do so, but quite right; 
and you must doit; but first find out whether 
she loves you; and you have an excellent op- 
portunity for doing so. They wish to make 
her marry, nephew. You turn pale at this 
idea—you would like to have your odioys 
rival at sword’s length—is that how you ex- 
press yourself at present? Well, then, try 
and gain a little of this noble courage in the 
presence of your fair Noémi. They want her 
to marry. You are richer than she; but the 
man they propose to give her to is richer than 
yourself, besides being titled and quite ready— 
the wedding-clothes and presents are so also— 
whereas they would be obliged to wait for 
Now, go and seek Noémi. Tell her you 
love her. She knows it; but it is, neverthe- 
less, a thing always told. Ask her if she 
returns your affection ; and tell her—for she 


you. 


must love you, I am sure—you are young, 
handsome, and witty. Ask her to promise 
solemnly to wait three years for you, but to 
write it to me; and I will keep the letter. I 
will then break off your marriage with the 
oolonel’s daughter. I will get your exchange ; 
and, despite your father, in three years—de- 
spite the devil and all!—you shall marry 
Noémi.’ 

‘** Uncle, I’ve an idea.’ 

*** Let ’s hear it.’ 

*“*T°ll write to her.’ 

*** Just as you please, my boy; only act at 
ence.’ 

‘*]T quitted my uncle, and went to write my 
epistle. This was not the most difficult task. 
I had written fifty letters to her before, 
though unsent. The most embarrassing cir- 
cumstance was to send or give it. Neverthe- 
less, as there was no time to be lost, I made 
up my mind, and, purchasing a bouquet of 
‘yellow roses, placed the note in the centre of 
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them. It is very silly; but I seem even now 
to live over the time again in memory. After 
the avowal of my love, I besought her to love 
me, make me happy, and wait three years for 
me. I implored her, if she consented, that 
evening to wear one of the yellow roses in her 
bosom. ‘I shall then dare speak to you,’ I 
said, ‘and tell you what you must do to se- 
cure my happiness ; I dare not say ours.’ ”’ 

** And you put the note in the bouquet ?’’ 
asked Madame De Lorgerel. 

** Yes, madame.’’ 

** And then ?’’ 

** Well, then, in the evening, Noémi had no 
rose in her bosom. I wanted to kill myself; 
but my uncle carried me off to Clermont. He 
remained two months with me, mixed with 
the young officers, and ended by calming my 
sorrow and disappointment, by proving to me 
that Noémi had never loved me. ‘ But, un- 
cle,’ I said, ‘she was, she appeared happy 
when I arrived, and reproached me so gently 
when I came late.’ 

**Women,’’ continued Monsieur Descou- 
draies, ‘‘ love the devotion of all the world; 
but there are those they never love. In short, 
I ended by almost forgetting her. Then I 
married the colonel’s daughter, who died 
eight years after our marriage; and now! am 
quite alone, for my uncle has been dead a 
long time. Would you believe I often think 
of Noémi? And, that which is more serious 
and absurd, I always see her in imagination 
as a young girl of seventeen, with her dark 
brown hair, and, as my uncle said, her eyes 
like black velvet ; whereas, if living, she must 
be now an old woman.’’ 

** You don’t know what has become of her ?”’ 
asked Madame De Lorgerel. 

“Re.” 

‘*Your name, then, is not Descoudraies ? 


” 


she hastily uttered. 


‘*No. That is the name of the property 
left me by my uncle. My name is Edmond 
d’Althiem.”’ 


**So it is !’’ 

** How do you know ?’’ 

‘¢T will tell you,’’ she added, without reply- 
ing to his question, ‘‘what has become of 


Noémi.”’ 
**Can you ?”’ 
‘Yes. She loved you!’’ 


‘* But the yellow rose ?”’ 

“She did not see the note. 
departure caused her many 
afterwards, she married Monsieur de Lor. 


Your hasty 


tears; then, 


gerel.”’ 
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said: ‘‘ You are right. We must not let this 

’ memory of youth in our hearts pass before 

two old faces like ours. Let us avoid any- 

**What? You—you Noémi Amelot ?’’ thing so ridiculous, which would degrade the 

** Alas, yes! as truly as you are, and are noble sentiment which will perhaps make us 

not like Edmond d’Althiem.’’ happy the remainder of our lives. Do not 
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** Monsieur de Lorgerel ?”’ 
‘* Yes, Monsieur de Lorgerel, whose widow 
I am to-day.’’ 


**Good gracious! who would ever have return for some days.”’ 
thought that a day could arrive in which we Since that evening, Descoudraies and Ma- 
e dame de Lorgerel scarcely ever quitted each 
other’s society. There exists between them 
a sentiment such as I never before beheld. 
They go over together all the minute details 
of that love which was never explained nor 


should not recognize each other 
‘* Yes; it is strange, is it not? And only 
reunite to play backgammon !”’ 
** But the bouquet ?”’ 
‘*The bouquet is here. I always preserved 











it.’’ And Madame de Lorgerel went to a cup- expressed. They have a thousand things to 
board, and, opening a box in ebony, took out tell each other; they love in retrospection ; 
a faded bouquet. She trembled as she did so. they would much like to be married; but 

‘*Untie it! untie it!’’ said Monsieur Des- they dare not, so much does ridicule often 
coudraies. mar our purest wishes. 

She uutied the bouquet, and found the N. B.—Young ladies, always untie and well 
note, which had remained hidden there forty- examine any anonymous bouquet you may 
two years. receive; for a lover is always more agreeable 

Both of them remained silent. I wished to ; af twenty than at sixty ; and forty years of 
go; but Monsieur Descoudraies rose. expectation is really no joke. 

Madame de Lorgerel took his hand, and 





OBEDIENCE, HOW TAUGHT TO CHILDREN. 


**Come here, Percy; you have not played 
with these pretty things for a long time ;”’ 
and she took from her work-box some gayly 
colored ivory balls, which had been his favor- 
ite playthings, but just at present they had 
lost their charm, and the young gentleman 
did not move. 

Mrs. Hamilton knelt down by him, and said 


Usxess taught in earliest infancy, obedience 
cannot be taught, or very imperfectly, and 
with tenfold difficulty. The following scene, 
from Grace Aguilar’s ‘‘ Home Influence,’’ af- 
fords an illustration of the lessons which there 
are frequent opportunities of inculcating in 
every young family. 

Mrs. Hamilton is a young mother, and the 
little boy her only child. Eleanor, Mrs. 
Hamilton’s sister, thinks firmness with so 


quietly : 
uMy Pe Percy will not disobey mamma, will 
he ?’’ 
**Me want that,’’ he replied, in the prett 
I pretty 
the sisters were sitting together, and little coaxing tone of infancy ; and he twined his 


young achild unnecessary severity :— 
Percy, who now ran firmly without any falls, little round arms caressingly round her neck. 


The day before Eleanor’s intended departure, 


was playing about the room. He had already Mrs. Hamilton felt very much tempted to 
displayed a high spirit and passionate temper, indulge him, but she resisted. 

with their general accompaniment, self-will, ‘But that is not a fit plaything for you, 
love ; besides, it is not mine, and we must not 
touc h what is not ours. Come and see if we 
cannot find something just as pretty, that 
you may have.”’ 

And after some minutes’ merry play in her 
lap his mother hoped he had forgotten it ; but 
the little gentleman was not, he thought, to 
be so governed. The forbidden plaything was 
quietly grasped, and he seated himself on the 

ground in silent but triumphant glee. 

” ace at his sudden silence, Mrs. Hamil- 


even in trifles, that Mrs. Hamilton felt would 
render her task a trying one; but she was as 
firm as she was gentle, and faced the pain of 
contradicting her darling bravely. 

‘*Do not touch that, Percy, love,’’ she said, 
as her little boy stretched out his hand to- 
wards a beautiful but fragile toy, that stood 
with other nick-nacks on a low table. The 
child looked laughingly and archly towards 
her and withdrew his hand, but did not move 
from the table. 
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ton looked towards him. It was his first act ; me; but there must be pain to a mother if 


of decided disobedience, and she knew she 
must not waver. Young as he was, he had 
already learned to know when she was dis- 
pleased, and when she desired him very 
gravely to give her the toy, he passionately 
threw it down, and burst into a violent fit of 
crying. His nurse took him struggling from 
the room, and Mrs. Hamilton quietly resumed 
her work: but there was such an expression 
of pain in her countenance, that Eleanor ex- 
claimed— 

‘*Emmeline! I have been watching you 
for the last half hour, and I cannot compre- 
hend you. Do explain yourself.’’ 

**] will if Ican;’’ and Mrs. Hamilton looked 
up and smiled. 

‘*Why would you not let that poor little 
Percy have that toy ?’’ 

‘* Because it would have been encouraging 
his touching or taking everything he sees, 
whether proper for him or not.’’ 

** But he could not understand that.’’ 

**Not now, perhaps; but I wish him to 
know that, when I speak, he must obey me. 
It is, [ think, a mistaken doctrine, that we 
ought to give children a reason for all we de- 
sire themtodo. Obedience can then never be 
prompt, as it ought to be. And in fact, if we 
wait until they are old enough to understand 
the reasons for a command, the task will be 
much more difficult, from the ascendency 
which wilfulness may already have obtained.”’ 

‘* But then why were you so cruel as to send 
the poor child up stairs? Was it not enough 
to take the toy from him ?’’ 

‘* Not quite, for him to remember that he 
must not touch it again.”’ 

** And do you really think he will not ?’’ 

**T can only hope so, Eleanor: but I must 
not be disheartened if he do. He is an infant 
still, and I cannot expect him to learn such a 
difficult lesson as obedience in one, two, or 
six lessons.”’ 

** And will he love you as much as if you 
had given it to him ?’’ 

** Not at the moment, perhaps, but when he 
is older he will love me more. And it is that 
hope which reconciles me to the pain which 
refusing to indulge him costs me now.”’ 

**And voluntarily you will bear the pain 
which had almost brought tears into the eyes 
of the severe and stoical Mrs. Hamilton!’’ 
exclaimed Eleanor. 

‘*It was a foolish weakness, my dear Eleanor, 
for which my husband would have chidden 
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called upon to exert authority, when inclina- 
tion so strongly points to indulgence.’’ 

‘* Well, if ever I have anything to do with 
children, I certainly shall not be half as par- 
ticular as you are, Emmeline. I really cannot 
imagine what harm gratifying yourself and 
Percy could possibly have done.”’ 

‘If ever you have children, my dear Eleanor, 
may you have strength of mind and self-con- 
trol sufficient to forget self, and refuse the 
gratification of the present moment for the 
welfare of future years !’’ 

And so it came to pass. The contrast af- 
forded by the domestic history of the families 
of the two sisters, as developed in Grace Agui- 
lar’s beautiful narrative, affords abundant 
illustration of the truth, that lessons in obe- 
dience must be commenced at life’s earliest 
dawning. The good fruit is, usually, not long 
in appearing. A few years’ patient and kind 
firmness will be rewarded by habitual, cheer- 
ful, and instant obedience. 





SOMETHING FOR ALL. 


So various are the appetites of animals that 
there is scarcely any plant which is not 
chosen by some and left untouched by others. 
The horse gives up the water hemlock to the 
goat, the cow gives up the long-leaved water 
hemlock to the sheep, the goat gives up 
the monkshood to the horse, &c.; for that 
which certain animals grow fat upon, others 
abhor as poison; hence no plant is absolutely 
poisonous, but only relatively. Thus, the 
spurge, which is noxious to man, is a most 
wholesome nourishment to the caterpillar. 
That animals may not destroy themselves 
from want of knowing this law, each of 
them is guarded by such a delicacy of taste 
and smell that they can easily distinguish 
what is pernicious from what is wholesome ; 
and when it happens that different animals 
live upon the same plants, still one kind 
always leave something for the other, as the 
mouths of all are not equally adapted to lay 
hold of the grass, by which means there is 
sufficient food for all. To this may be referred 
an economical experiment well known to the 
Dutch—that when eight cows have been ina 
pasture, and can no longer get nourishment, 
two horses will do there very well for some 
days; and when nothing is left for the horses, 
four sheep will live upon it. 











SHE! 


One very rainy morning, thirty years ago, I 
was bound on that same journey which occa- 
sioned such humorous perplexity and loss of 
temper to the worthy laird of Monkbarns, but, 
happier than that flower of antiquaries, had 
got on, through wet and dry, smoothly, though 
singly, glasses up, and rain splashing, the 
length of Drumsheuch, or of what so lately 
was Drumsheuch, when the stage halted to 
pick up outsides and insides. The latter were 
three men, buttoned to the throat, their bun- 
dles under their coat-breast, and not exactly 
of that appearance which could make a 
stranger be admired, at first sight, on Change. 
One of them, to my serious inconvenience, 
kept bobbing his head out and in at the win- 
dow, with all the ease of a Frenchman ina 
French diligence, but with more reason, as 
was manifested by such loud inquiries to the 
driver as, ‘‘Is she a’ right, Geordie? Tak’ 
care o’ her, man!’’ It was not till this had 
been at least ten times repeated before we 
reached the Dean, that my sympathies were 
touched, or my curiosity excited. Was she 
his wife, this nameless She, his sister, or 
daughter? And, above all, what kept her up 
there in a day when ‘“‘ mine enemy’s dog’’? 
&e. &e. Iwas always of a metaphysical turn, 
though my friends may call it curiosity ; and, 
once excited, my mind could find no rest, till, 
about Blinkbonny, I had solved the difliculty, 
to my own satisfaction, by conjecturing that 
She might be constitutionally apt to become 
sick, travelling inside of a close carriage. 
Many ladies are so; and, though the appear- 
ance of her protector forbade the idea of lady- 
hood on her part, yet I was adept enough to 
know that, in point of constitutional delicacy, 
there is often a wonderful resemblance be- 
tween those widely different species of woman- 
kind, a female and a lady. 

On we trundled to Mutton-hole, my compa- 
nions rather chatty ; and, though the weather 
scarce permitted us to hear each other, we, 
nevertheless, talked of the crops, the cholera, 
and, inspired by our vicinity, reasoned of the 
Lord Advocate’s chances of becoming our 
member. Our steady driver made the custom- 
ary halt hereabout ; and my opposite neighbor 
seized the opportunity of banging up the win- 
dow to satisfy his tender conjugal solicitude. 
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‘* All right !’’ was the satisfactory reply of the 
driver. But could She not answer for her- 
self? Was she deaf, ordumb? More proba- 
bly she was only muffled, and wrapped up to 
defend herself from the rigor of the day. 
However this might be, no woman had ever 
been more blessed in the tender solicitude of 
a husband; for the anxious interest of my 
fellow-traveller, I now clearly saw, was of a 
far more intimate and anxious nature than 
any that could be inspired either by calm pa- 
ternal or steady brotherly affection. ‘‘ Do ye 
think She ’]1 no’ be the worst of it ?’’ said my 
uxorious opposite neighbor, addressing one of 
his friends. ‘‘She’ll get an awfa’ shake up 
there; and it’s an evendown pour.’’ 

‘‘There’s nae fear o’ her,’’ cried the gruff, 
unpitying fellow. ‘It’s just a bother to 
travel with you and her, with the work ye 
make about her.’’ 

The poor man sighed or hemmed, again 
turned up his gaze through the dim glass, 
and, as the rain beat harder and harder, 
stripped off his great coat, and bawled to the 
coachman ‘‘to wrap that carefully around 
her.”? His friends actually sneered at this 
simple kind action of the honest, affectionate 
man, and thus effectually raised my feelings. 

‘“*Had She not better get inside?’’ was my 
remark, as we reached Barnton Gate. 

The poor man drew in his head. 

‘*Lord bless you, sir! you’re very kind; 
but there is nae room; she would fill a side 
herself.” 

‘A stout gentlewoman,’’ thinks I to my- 
self, internally smiling—‘‘ a female Lambert.”’ 
And, at once dropping the gallant idea of 
bringing her inside, to my own expulsion, I 
also popped my head out of the window to 
have a peep of her goodly person, but was 
met in the face by a blash of wet, and a waft 
of the skirts of her joseph, or other frieze 
riding-gear. 

‘‘T’m feared she’s no’ half covered, Geor- 
die !’’ again bawled the husband. ‘‘ Will ye 
haud the umbrell ower her, man ?’’ 

And, as much in kindness to the kind- 
hearted husband as from any gallantry to- 
wards ‘‘the stout gentlewoman,’’ I offered 
the cloak which lay across my legs. It 
was most thankfully accepted, and instantly 
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hoisted aloft through the storm as ‘‘the gen- 
tleman’s cloak for her.’’ 

For the next mile, I indulged in a thousand 
vagrant, bachelor fancies, ruminating on the 
mysteries of conjugal affection, and the many 
strange vagaries played by the softer passion, 
which, in the present instance, had led to a 
mutual and tender attachment between a 
sharg, like my little weazened fellow-traveller, 
and a female of the tremendous dimensions 
of She. Her size was all I had ascertained for 
certain; and to that I assorted such features 
and complexion as pleased my own fancy in 
**a stout gentlewoman,’’ and, on what might 
have been very false premises, and actually 
turned out so, made up her parcel of perfec- 
tions in exact opposition or contradiction to 
those of herhelpmate. Since he was withered, 
lean, dry, swivel-eyed, and of parchment hue, 
She must be fair and florid, as well as plump 
and voluminous. I speculated at my ease on 
the known admiration of very small men for 
strappers of the other sex, and framed a feasi- 
ble theory for this idiosyncrasy of the dwarfed, 
based on that broad foundation, man’s vanity. 
I recollected, among my personal acquaint- 
ance, several instances of little dapper fellows 
who loved to perk by the side of a prancer of 
five feet ten at the least, and thus putina 
legal claim to sundry inches nature had other- 
wise denied them. I remembered Captain 
Weazel and his lady, and internally went over 
the scene of Burns’s ‘‘ Wee Apollo :’’— 

“Her strapping waist and gaucy middle— 

He reached nae higher— 
Had boled his heart through like a riddle, 
An’ blawn’t on fire.” 

In the midst of these ruminations, and of a 
thick pelting shower sweeping across the 
Firth, the coach stopped at the Ha’s. My 
curiosity was now, if not wound up to a high 
pitch, yet to one as intense as the case ad- 
mitted. Out leaped my little nimble neighbor, 
much agitated, as it appeared to me, about 
how She was safely to descend from her alti- 
tude; and out leaped I to view the perilous 
descent, and, perhaps, lend a hand to the ac- 
complishment of what threatened to be a 
very difficult achievement. The unfortunate 
woman, bulky enough in all conscience, lay 
doubled up across the top of the coach, buried 
under cloaks and great-coats. One by one 
they were tossed off by the active Geordie, 
whose gallantry, I was aware, had been stimu- 
lated by the reiterated promise of a ‘‘ some- 
thing’ in reward of extraordinary care ; and 


out She came! Yes, there she stood revealed 
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in her full proportions, an enormous—cer- 
tainly a monstrously overgrown BASS FIDDLE! 

She was now on her way to Kinross, to a 
ball, attended by the two humble violins, 
which my other fellow-travellers had hugged 
concealed to their bosoms. The fine bowing 
nose of the one of these artists, and the 
elongated chin of the other, might have put 
any reasonable man on the true scent; but 
She had taken full possession of my imagina- 
tion, and allowed no room for either doubt or 
inquiry. I laughed outright, as I mentioned 
my mistake. 

“My wife!’’? exclaimed the lord of She. 
“Do ye think I would make such a wark 
about only a wife? She’s just my ain Bass ; 
and I’ll pit her against ony instrument this 
side of Lon’on. A wife, indeed! Haud ye 
the umbrell’ ower her head there, Geordie, 
down to the boat.’’ 

I had the pleasure of crossing the ferry with 
She, and seeing her safely landed on the north 
side. 





THE MINIATURE. 
BY WILLIE MYRTLE DE HAVEN. 


In thoughtful mood, dear absent one 
I'm gazing on thy face, 

Where the dove of peace seems smiling 
"Mid every touching grace. 


Here I can see the dark soft eye— 
But where's the soul-lit hue 

That o’er thy brow in starry beams 
A liquid lustre threw ? 


Here I behold the beauteous cheek— 
All save the roseate glow, 

Which ever and anon doth flit 
Across its stainless snow ! 


Here I can press the lip: but, ah, 


I sip no nectar sweet ! 
Did it the painter’s art defy, 
Like rose upon the cheek ? 


The artist’s hand, to nature trne, 
Has sketched each feature fair; 

But, ah, behold the sad detect! 
Thy soul is wanting there! 


‘Tis but a pictured mockery ; 
Yet, oh, in it we trace 

The shadow of a blooming flower, 
Replete with girlish grace! 


Sweet copy of the original! 
All lifeless though thou be, 
Thou art a treasure of the heart 


More priceless far to me 


Than all the gems that deck the mind, 
Or sleep within the sea! 

I love it for the sake of her 
Who gave it unto me! 
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THE SUNBEAM. 


BY F. W. ALEXANDER. 


I come, an arrow swift and keen, 
The rims of tempest-clouds between, 
And change their raven locks to fleece, 
When the lightning’s bolt is quenched, 
And the earth, with torrents drenched, 
Smiles on the messenger of peace, 
As a maiden’s tearful eyes 
Brighten up with glad surprise. 


I dive into the ocean’s breast 

After many a curious guest, 

And lay its deepest secrets bare. 
When, in tropic climes, the sun 
Burns the mirrored sea upon, 

And raindrops climb the heated air, 
Shells, five fathoms cannot reach, 
Shine like pebbles on the beach. 


I dress in robes of white at noon; 

But, near the coming of the moon, 

Rose, gold, and purple deck my form. 
Fringed with stars, my garments cover 
Clouds and shapeless mists, that hover 

Around the western sunset warm. 

Soon I cast them off, and fly, 
As night’s shadow draweth nigh. 


I burn on deserts’ sandy hearth, 

And drain all moisture from the earth ; 

Not fiercer speeds the prairie blaze, 
When its sweeping, ruddy knife 
Levels grass, and herb, and life. 

But sweeter spots my gentle rays, 
Even in the midday hour, 
Kiss, and wither not a flower. 


Mad pleasure shuns my tranquil light 

To make a lurid day of night. 

Yes; when his torches dimly flame, 
And his eye—too long awake— 
Shrinks to view the morning break, 

I tinve his heated brow with shame. 
Cheeks, before like roses fair, 

Then their natural colors wear. 


I seldom meet my like below, 
Save when, beneath a brow of snow, 
Woman's sweet eyes serenely shine. 
There I love to rest awhile, 
Gilding eye, and brow, and smile, 
Stealing returning light divine ; 
Till to heaven again I soar, 
Brighter, purer than before. 


I HAVE BEEN AMONG THE FAIRIES. 
BY CHARLES MORRIS. 


I wave been among the fairies, gentle as the evening 
zephyrs, 
Playing over fragrant blossoms of the valleys oriental, 
And have seen them gayly dancing, with a marvellous 
entrancing, 
And a charm that fills the spirit with a feeliag reveren- 
bial— 
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Seen them playing 'mid the flowers, 'mid the gold and 
crimson bowers, 
Where the streams were softly singing, glancing over 
pebbles golden, 
As I lay in sweet reclining, where the sun is ever shining, 
Glinting all the misty meadows haunted by the legeuds 
olden. 
There the sweet Titania, swinging on a stately lily, singing, 
Singing with a mellow voicing, soft and sweet as angel 
dreamings, 
Piercing like a clinging fire, filling all spirits with desire 
Of a nameless, formless something, with a most delicious 
seeming. 
There was Puck and gentle Ariel, darting, like a thing 
ethereal, 
Through the misty evening shadows, through the glim- 
mer of the moonbeams ; 
Or with sister fairies playing, over mead and valley 
straying, 
In the sweetest days of summer, basking in the silent 
star-gleams. 
I have been in land of fairy; I have slept in meadows airy, 
Where the sunbeams and the moonbeams mingle softly, 
softly streaming 
"Mid sweet bird-notes as entrancing as the songs of angels 
glancing 
Downward from the walls of heaven to the souls of 
children dreaming. 
I have lain ’mid fragrant flowers, lain in such ecstatic 
bowers, 
That my spirit seemed dissolving, half departing, half 
still clinging. 
In such an ethereal seeming, I could lay forever dreaminy, 
Dréaming visions full of glory, full of joy-peals ever 
ringing. 
There the misty airs are falling, falling softly, and recalling 
Glorious dreams of magic power, dreams of children, 
dreams of sages, 
Visions free from dull reality, visions born of ideality, 
Struck by fancy’s wayward fingers, music of revolving 
ages. 
Oh, I love those glorious visions, love those thoughts of 
spots elysian, 
Where the human fancy, playing, wildly straying, 
brightly gleaming, 
Dreams such dreams, so fuir and rosy, such embodiments 
of poesy, 
That the soul seems lost, and wandering in a heaven of 
golden seemings! 


SHEPHERD LIFE.—A PASTORAL. 
BY D. W. C. ROBERTS. 


Aw humble swain, oh, let me stray 

In shepherd guise ’mong mountains gray, 
With simple shepherd crook ; 

And tune my pipe of silver sound, 

Or angle where with foamy bound 
Leaps the wild mountain brook ! 


How sweet such life, from day to day, 
*Mong lofty mountain crags to stray 
In humble shepherd weeds, 
With cheerful heart and placid mind, 
At peace with heaven and all mankind, 
Despising sects and creeds! 











TO MARY. 
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SUNSET MUSINGS. 


BY MRS. EB. J. BUGBEE. 


Tuere’s a golden glow on the western sky, 
Where the sun went down to rest, 

And the stars flash out on the deepening blue 
Like gems in a kingly crest 


And far as the reach of searching ken, 
The broad white prairies lie, 

Just girdled here by the solemn wood. 
And there by the arching sky. 


Not a hillock breaks the broad expanse, 
But level, and smooth, and wide, 

And solemn and still in the evening pale, 
As the breast of the frozen tide. 


Strange feelings and thoughts all undefined, 
Through the soul’s deep chambers flow, 
Like the flitting shadows that o’er the plain 

In spectral marches go. 


I think what an Eden beauty elothes 
These valleys of the West, 

Where, bright as gems on a queenly brow, 
The stars of our Empire rest. 

Broad lakes that laugh to the gleaming skies 
From their fower-enamelled shores, 

While the summer sun on the rivulet lies, 
Or the night-beams ripple o’er. 


There are sturdy forests grand and old, 
Where the wild deer makes his lair, 

Nor human foot, save the hunters’ bold, 
Hath startled an echo there. 

There are mighty rivers, with castles of stone, 
Rude battlements crowning the shore, 

That have stood while the proadest columns of art 
In their glory are seen no more. 


There are cataracts tossing their wreaths of spray, 
And talking in thunder tones 

Where the spirits of terror and beauty meet 
On the arcb of a rainbow throne. 


The smoke curls up from the white man’s home, 
Where once stood the wigwam wild, 

And his restless spirit is ruling now 
In the hannts of the forest child. 


He enters these grand old solitudes, 
These temples holy and dim, 

And the shrines of beauty which God hath rear’d 
Are but golden spoils for him. 


He heedeth not the Great Spirit’s voice, 
As the winds sweep over the plain ; 

Could his grasp but reach the sapphire throne, 
He would barter its stars for gain. 


Alas! all over these glowing plains, 
With the bounties of heaven so free, 
The unholy shrine of mammon is reared, 
And the noblest have bent the knee. 


And the spirit of man, in its tireless zeal 
For the gold that groweth dim, 

Is closed to a sense of the beautiful, 
And deaf to the stirring hymna 

That is going up in the blended tones 
Of harmony everywhere, 

And striving to woo the fettered soul 
From its bondage of sordid care. 
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Must we look in vain for a priestly band 
Of the worshipful and the true, 

Who will offer the gift of a soul-life up 
On these altars so grand and new? 


We will wait and hope for the dawning morn 
Of a brighter, happier day, 

When the glorious light of a higher life 
O’er the plains of the West shall play. 


And the harp of Genius shall sweetly thrill 
To the touch of a master-hand, 

While Art shall triumph, and Science reign 
Through the borders of our land. 


MEMORIES. 
BY HUGH N. MOORE. 


Whew night's dark mantle o’er the earth is cast, 
And weary nature calmly sinks to rest, 

Thoughts of bright childhood's hours crowd thick and fast 
Upon the soul by sorrow’s hand oppressed. 


Again we hear the brooklet murmuring by 
The snow-white cottage on the sloping green ; 
And the heart, struggling, breathes a longing sigh, 
Once more to revel in the gladsome scene. 


The lambkin sporting on the grassy lawn, 
Sweet type of innocence without alloy— 

The soaring lark, that early greets the dawn 
With his clear notes of pure and liquid joy— 


In quick succession oft rush through the mind, 
When thus permitted fora time to roam, 
Unfettered, free—ay, wholly unconfined— 
To the once happy scenes of ‘‘ home, sweet home.’ 


How often, when oppressed with bitter care, 
And sinking ’neath accumulated woes, 
Does the heart wander back to scenes thus fair, 
And seek, in mem’ry’s volume, for repose! 
. 


TO MARY. 


BY J. W. BEAZELL. 


When the sweet morn's roseate beams 
Sparkle through the wildwood trees, 
Setting gems with diamond gleams 
O’er the tinted flower leaves— 
Fancy brings thee o’er the lea, 
Bright and beautiful—to me. 


And when sunset’s clouds of gold, 
At the silent, holy even, 
Softly o’er the azure fold, 
Lovely as a dream of heaven— 
As an angel, memory 
Brings thine image back to me. 


And again, when regal night, 
Flushing with its crown of stars, 
Gilds the pine-clad mountain height, 
Or some lone cliff’s snowy spars— 
Then bright dreams come silently, 
Lov'd and beautiful—to me. 
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LET’S NEVER GIVE WAY. 
BY WHISTON WHITE. 


Tove black be the clouds that often float o’er us, 
Casting dark shadows in the pathway before us, 
Let ’s never give way to their shadings in sorrow, 
Nor allow them to bury our bosoms in gloom. 4 
There 's a sun whose rays will beam brightly to-morrow, 
And flowers, ere long, in that pathway will bloom. 


There must, in this life, be moments of sadness. 
Man was not made to smile always in gladness. 
The grief that is mingled with life’s fleeting hours 
But tends to make brighter the joy that succeeds it. 
’Tis the reaction to bliss, whose heart-bounding powers 
Dispel the cold pressure that darkly precedes it. 


The sunniest of spots, through life’s changing years, 
Is a hope that’s fulfilled after doubtings and fears. 
The smile we love most, and whose rays are the 
brightest, 
Is the smile that beams out after a flooding of tears. 
"Tis the changes of passion from darkest to lightest 
Give zest to our joy when the woe disappears. 


Let's never give way to whate’er may betide us, 

Though friends should desert, and foes should deride us ; 
Let the ills of this life pass from us like dreams 

That oft to our sleep bring gloomy forebodings. 
Remember that morning, with its soft-waking beams, 

Always relieves us from their dark overloadings. 


Tis useless to be unhappy, and make ourselves sad. 

This world, if viewed rightly, is a world not so bad; 
Tis a mirror, portraying disappointment and sorrow, 

As they are cast by the rays of our bosom’s inflections. 
It has troubles to lend; but, if we will borrow, 

That mirror will cast for us the fairest reflections. 


Let 's never give way to aught that surrounds us, 

Though much there may be in this world to confound us. 
The spirit that is bold, and fears not a storm, 

*Gainst the troubles of earth will battle victorious. 
With honest intents, ‘twill survive a world seorn, 

And surrender, at last, to life’s conqueror all glorious. 


AT TWILIGHT. 
BY CLARA AUGUATA. 


On, there cometh to me sweet visions 
Through the silver mist of years, 
Ere the happy path I wander 
Was rainbowed o’er with tears— 
When I deemed the stars white islands 
In heaven's blue-bosomed sea, 
And all the world a gorgeous psalm 
Set to rich melody! 


Ever, at the twilight’s coming, 
I threw the lattice wide, 
Parted back the muslin hangings, 
Pushed the creeping vines aside, 
And watched the liquid sunset, 
With its vast empurpled train, 
Move o’er the western bulwarks, 
Like an army o’er a plain. 


And the hills dipped in the glory ; 
And day's red spectres danced 

On their heather-covered summits, 
Where the golden sunbeams glanced ; 
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And the mystic wind came softiy 
O’er the river’s crimson brink ; 
And I laid my head upon my arm, 
And hushed my soul—to think. 


THE HOMESTEAD. 


BY J. L. 


Tov dear old house, by the river side, 
How I love thy ancient look! 

I’ve wandered far ; but I've never found 
A more sequestered nook 

Than this dear old house, with its moss-clad roof, 
And its ivy-girdled door, 

Where the valued friend, and the weary worn, 
Found a welcome evermore. 


The river glides o’er its pebbled bed 
With the same unruffied flow; 
And I hear, from its mirrored depths, the voice 
That I heard long, long ago; 
But it seems to steal on my saddened ear 
With a cadence not its own, 
As memory lists to its liquid sound 
In the happy days now flown. 


The grand old elms, with their sheaf-like forms, 
Still grace the sloping lawn ; 

And I hear, from their verdant crests, the song 
Of the birds at early dawn ; 

But they little know that their music falls 
That those noble branches wave, 

Unheeded by those who sleep beneath, 
In the cold and silent grave. 


The sunbeams rest on the green hill-side, 
On the river and woodland near; 
But they cannot dismantle the mind of gloom, 
Or dry the unbidden tear. 
My spirit yearns for the olden time, 
For those halcyon days of yore, 
When life and love were alike unskilled 
In experience’s bitter lore. 


Years lightly come, and they quickly go, 
When no earthly ties are riven ; 

But they sadly flag when our kindred al 
Have passed from earth to heaven. 

I have felt alone in the busy crowd, 

lone on the bounding deep ; 

Yet never before, in my childhood’s home, 

Was | left alone to weep. 


Strangers now dwell in the dear old house, 
And gather around its hearth. 

No shadows rest on their home-like joys 
To mar their heartfelt mirth ; 

But they rest on me, on my future path, 
Like a dark, mysterious spell, 

As I fondly gaze on this hallowed scene, 
Aud bid it a last farewell. 


I may mingle again in the wide, wide world, 
With its light and shade o’ercast ; 
But time nor change can ever efface 
The impress of the past. 
The kindly voice and the loving look, 
With the spot where the loved are laid, 
Are graven too deeply on my heart 
From memory e’er to fade. 
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THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


BY L. BR. @OODMAN,. 


How meekly beautiful, like some fair blossom, 
Wafted from gardens of a purer air, 

The infant sleeps upon its mother’s bosom, 
Beneath the golden foliage of her hair. 


Across the fine transparent pearl-iulaying 
Of its most delicately tinted cheek, 

Bright roseate hues of heavenly birth are playing, 
As though to it sweet thoughts the angels speak ; 


Or, from the store of their calestial treasure, 
Imbue its tender mind with love supreme ; 

Or, still perhaps, some scene of future pleasure 
Now casts its lengthened shadow o’er its dream. 


While yet the soul is free from sin and error, 
It holds communion with its uative skies, 

And angels watch it till the fiend of terror 
Infects its cup of bliss with banefal lies. 


Sleep on, sweet innocent! The waking hour 
Of that enchanting spell may thee beguile ; 

For earth, with all its glittering pomp and power, 
Hath but few joys to make the spirit smile. 


TO A FRIEND. 


BY FRANK FOREST. 


Wary wonder that I ’m sad when thou art far away, 

Or when thou ’rt near, I’m happy and cheerful all the 
day? 

Why wonder that I love to while away a happy hour 

With thee, or when I’m grieving, praise thy grief-dis- 
pelling power? 


Why wonder that each joy is brighter, shared by thee, 

Or that thy smile is sweeter than another’s smile to me? 
Or, that my sorrows vanish when thou bid’st them depart, 
That thy fair and lovely image is graven on my heart? 


Why wonder that I’ve sighed, oft when in mournful 
mood, 

Or, that thy bright and joyous smile shone through the 
darkest cloud ? 

Time may disclose to thee that sweet mysterious power 

That softens into joy the dark and sorrowing hour. 


SONNET.—FORSAKEN TEMPLE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Beyeats a temple’s hallowed roof I stood, 
Whose massive walls defied the scythe of Time, 
And battering tempests in their rage sublime. 
Along the aisles where once the great and good 
Were wont to offer supplications loud, 
With tears repentant to their fathers’ God, 
I with religious awe next calmly trod, 
And no intruder nigh—profane nor proud. 
Here once the organ pealed its solemn tone, 
And with its loud vibrations filled the place, 
Or with its softer harmonies did chase 
All lighter thoughts away. Who makes his throne 
In Zion had forsook this oracle’s recess, 
Vauished the worshippers who used his name to blesa. 
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Enigmas, 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
10. Can-did. ll. Bone. 12. Ease 13. Chest. 


CHARADES. 


14. 


My first 's the language of a bee, 
My second ’s worse than any fleaa— 
My whole is insincerity, 

And oftentimes duplicity— 

Yet makes a man’s prosperity 
When believed implicitly. 


ENIGMAS. 


15. 
Narore, though cattle have me not, provides 
I shall belong to man and beasts besides ; 
Giving me also to dear woman too, 
As the offending have had cause to rnae— 
And not a learned board or company 
Exists without—while some are made for me. 


Strange, too, though liked, I’m very often cut 
And knocked upon the head ; and sometimes put 
Far within prison walls—and over-driven 

Like weary beasts—and sometimes, too, am bitten 
By the unthinking and unfeeling one, 

Who, if biood flows not, heeds not what is done. 


16. 


*T1s found that everywhere I am 
Characteristic of both beasts and man ; 
Of the former, perhaps, the patient cat 
Who lies in ambush for a thieving rat— 


* And of the latter a coast-guardsman, who 
Is ever on a telescopic view, 
Serve to depict me—for the poor old men 
Who once were me, will ne’er exist again. 


I am besides a substance, as they know 
Who only deem me useful when I go— 
And if I change not, but remain the same, 
Find me of no more value than a name. 


17 


I’m mostly found among the good, 
And am preferred to them, 

Whether they be wines or food, 
And even when they ‘re men 


And the latter, let them be 
What character they may, 

To be me often fervently 
Desire—and sometimes pray 


18. 


Horses, men, and boys have me, 

I’m used to take in custody— 

And girls who haven't much to do 

Make me—and bore themselves and you— 
Deeming that I’m most admired 

When their patience most I've tired. 
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LET’S NEVER GIVE WAY. 
BY WHISTON WHITE. 


Trove black be the clonds that often float o'er us, 
Casting dark shadows in the pathway before us, 

Let 's never give way to their shadings in sorrow, 
Nor allow them to bury our bosoms in gloom. 

There ‘s a sun whose rays will beam brightly to-morrow, 
Aud flowers, ere long, in that pathway will bloom. 


There mast, in this life, be moments of sadness. 
Man was not made to smile always in gladness. 
The grief that is mingled with life's fleeting hours 
But tends to make brighter the joy that succeeds it. 
"Tis the reaction to bliss, whose heart-bounding powers 
Dispel the cold pressure that darkly precedes it. 


The sunniest of spots, through life’s changing years, 
Is a hope that's fulfilled after doubtings and fears. 
The smile we love most, and whose rays are the 
brightest, 
Is the smile that beams out after a flooding of tears. 
*Tis the changes of passion from darkest to lightest 
Give zest to our joy when the woe disappears. 


Let 's never give way to whate’er may betide us, 

Though friends should desert, and foes should deride us ; 
Let the ills of this life pass from us like dreams 

That oft to our sleep bring gloomy forebodings. 
Remember that morning, with its soft-waking beams, 

Always relieves us from their dark overloadings. 


’Tis useless to be unhappy, and make ourselves sad. 

This world, if viewed rightly, is a world not so bad ; 
Tis a mirror, portraying disappointment and sorrow, 

As they are cast by the rays of our bosom’s inflections. 
It has troubles to lend; but, if we wili borrow, 

That mirror will cast for us the fairest reflections. 


Let 's never give way to aught that surrounds us, 

Though much there may be in this world to confound us. 
The spirit that is bold, and fears not a storm, 

*Gainst the troubles of earth will battle victorious. 
With honest intents, 'twill survive a world scorua, 

And surrender, at last, to life’s conqueror all glorious. 


AT TWILIGHT. 
BY CLAKA AUGUSTA. 


On, there cometh to me sweet visions 
Through the silver mist of years, 
Ere the happy path I wander 
Was rainbowed o’er with tears— 
When I deemed the stars white islands 
In heaven's blue-bosomed sea, 
And all the world a gorgeous psalm 
Set to rich melody! 


Ever, at the twilight’s coming, 
I threw the lattice wide, 
Parted back the muslin hangings, 
Pushed the creeping vines aside, 
And watched the liquid sunset, 
With its vast empurpled train, 
Move o’er the western bulwarks, 
Like an army o'er a plain. 


And the hills dipped in the glory ; 
And day’s red spectres danced 

On their heather-covered summits, 
Where the golden sunbeams glanced ; 
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And the mystic wind came softly 
O’er the river’s crimson brink ; 
And I laid my head upon my arm, 
And hushed my soul—to think. 


THE HOMESTEAD. 


BY J. L. 


Trov dear old house, by the river side, 
How I love thy ancient look! 

I’ve wandered far ; but I've never found 
A more sequestered nook 

Than this dear old house, with its moss-clad roof, 
And its ivy-girdled door, 

Where the valued friend, and the weary worn, 
Found a welcome evermore. 


The river glides o’er its pebbled bed 
With the same unruffled flow; 
And I hear, from its mirrored depths, the voice 
That I heard long, long ago; 
But it seems to steal on my saddened ear 
With a cadence not its own, 
As memory lists to its liquid sound 
In the happy days now flown. 


The grand old elms, with their sheaf-like forms, 
Still grace the sloping lawn ; 

Aud I hear, from their verdant crests, the song 
Of the birds at early dawn; 

But they little know that their music falls 
That those noble branches wave, 

Unheeded by those who sleep beneeth, 
In the cold and silent grave. 


The sunbeams rest on the green hill-side, 
On the river and woodland near; 
But they cannot dismantle the mind of gloom, 
Or dry the unbidden tear. 
My spirit yearns for the olden time, 
For those halcyon days of yore, 
When life and love were alike unskilled 
In experience’s bitter lore. 


Years lightly come, and they quickly go, 
When no earthly ties are riven ; 

But they sadly fag when our kindred all 
Have passed from earth to heaven. 

I have felt alone in the busy crowd, 
Alone on the bounding deep ; 

Yet never before, in my childhood’s home, 
Was I left alone to weep. 


Strangers now dwell in the dear old house, 
And gather around its hearth. 

No shadows rest on their home-like joys 
To mar their heartfelt mirth ; 

But they rest on me, on my future path, 
Like a dark, mysterious spell, 

As I fondly gaze on this hallowed scene, 
And bid it a last farewell. 


I may mingle again in the wide, wide world, 
With its light and shade o’ercast ; 
But time nor change can ever efface 
The impress of the past. 
The kindly voice and the loving look, 
With the spot where the loved are laid, 
Are graven too deeply on my heart 
From memory e’er to fade. 
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THE SLEEPING CHILD. 
BY L. R. GOODMAN. 


How meekly beautiful, like some fair blossom, 
Wafted from gardens of a purer air, 

The infant sleeps upon its mother’s bosom, 
Beneath the golden foliage of her hair. 


Across the fine transparent pearl-inlaying 
Of its most delicately tinted cheek, 

Bright roseate hues of heavenly birth are playing, 
As though to it sweet thoughts the angels speak ; 


Or, from the store of their celestial treasure, 
Imbue its tender mind with love supreme ; 

Or, still perhaps, some scene of future pleasure 
Now casts its lengthened shadow o’er its dream. 


While yet the soul is free from sin and error, 
It holds communion with its native skies, 

And angels watch it till the fiend of terror 
Infects its cup of bliss with baneful lies. 


Sleep on, sweet innocent! The waking hour 
Of that enchanting spell may thee beguile ; 

For earth, with all its glittering pomp and power, 
Hath but few joys to make the spirit smile. 


TO A FRIEND. 
BY FRANK FOREST. 


Wary wonder that I'm sad when thou art far away, 

Or when thou 'rt near, I’m happy and cheerful all the 
day? 

Why wonder that I love to while away a happy hour 

With thee, or when I’m grieving, praise thy grief-dis- 
pelling power? 


Why wonder that each joy is brighter, shared by thee, 

Or that thy smile is sweeter than another's smile to me? 
Or, that my sorrows vanish when thou bid’st them depart, 
That thy fair and lovely image is graven on my heart? 


Why wonder that I’ve sighed, oft when in mournful 
mood, 

Or, that thy bright and joyous smile shone through the 
darkest cloud ? 

Time may disclose to thee that sweet mysterious power 

That softens into joy the dark and sorrowing hour. 


SONNET.—FORSAKEN TEMPLE. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Beneats a temple’s hallowed roof I stood, 
Whose massive walls defied the scythe of Time, 
And battering tempests in their rage sublime. 
Along the aisles where once the great and good 
Were wont to offer supplications loud, 
With tears repentant to their fathers’ God, 
I with religious awe next calmly trod, 
And no intruder nigh—profane nor proud. 
Here once the organ pealed its solemn tone, 
And with its loud vibrations filled the place, 
Or with its softer harmonies did chase 
All lighter thoughts away. Who makes his throne 
In Zion had forsook this oracle’s recess, 
Vauished the worshippers who used his name to bless. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


10. Can-did. 11. Bone. 12. Ease. 13. Chest. 


CHARADES. 


14. 


My first ’s the language of a bee, 
My second ’s worse than any flea— 
My whole is insincerity, 

And oftentimes duplicity— 

Yet makes a man’s prosperity 
When believed implicitly. 


ENIGMAS. 
15. 


Nartore, though cattle have me not, provides 
I shall belong to man and beasts besides ; 
Giving me also to dear woman too, 

As the offending have had cause to rne— 

And not a learned board or company 

Exists without—while some are made for me. 


Strange, too, though liked, I’m very often cut 
And knocked upon the head ; and sometimes put 
Far within prison walls—and over-driven 

Like weary beasts—and sometimes, too, am bitten 
By the unthinking and unfeeling one, 

Who, if blood flows not, heeds not what is done. 


16. 


"Tris found that everywhere I am 
Characteristic of both beasts and man ; 
Of the former, perhaps, the patient cat 
Who lies in ambush for a thieving rat— 


And of the latter a coast-guardsman, who 
Is ever on a telescopic view, 

Serve to depict me—for the poor old men 
Who once were me, will ne’er exist again. 


I am besides a substance, as they know 
Who only deem me useful when I go— 
And if I change not, but remain the same, 
Find me of no more value than a name. 


17 


I’m mostly found among the good, 
And am preferred to them, 

Whether they be wines or food, 
And even when they ‘re men. 


And the latter, let them be 
What character they may, 
To be me often fervently 
Desire—and sometimes pray. . 


18. 


Horses, men, and boys have me, 

I’m used to take in custody— 

And girls who haven't much to do 

Make me—and bore themselves and you— 
Deeming that I'm most admired 

When their patience most I've tired. 








OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


OVER-JACKET, OR MORNING JACKET. 





For out-door wear, this jacket should be scallop is ornamented with a flat silk button. 
made of a light gray or lavender cloth, bound It will be found a particularly comfortable 
with silk braid of the same color. The girdle shape for a morning wrapper, in muslin or 
should be of rich silk to correspond. Every cambric. 
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NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. 
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WE devote this month principally to the 
juveniles, as their pretty garments are usually 
a mother’s first thought, every season, and 
require so much more time in their arrange- 
ment. Fashion for once is reasonable here 
also, and withholds the decided changes in- 
tended for mammas and elder sisters, while 
she helps the little people at once without 
stint or measure. 

But we trespass upon our Chat for the 
month, and referring our readers to that de- 
partment for a continuation of the subject, 
turn at once to the description of the charming 
juvenile costumes prepared for our month’s 
novelties. 

Fig. 1.—Child’s party dress of white cam- 
bric; the skirt trimmed with five rows of 
flouncing, in astar pattern. The waist is full, 
and bordered by a row of flouncing, as are the 
full puffs which compose the sleeves. A broad 
ribbon sash passes over the right shoulder, 
and is tied in a knot under the left arm. 
Trowsers of flouncing, thread stockings, and 
gaiters. The hair is arranged in smooth curls, 
and tied by a snood of ribbon or velvet. The 
whole costume is simple and childlike enough 
to suit the most fastidious. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress, for a child from 
three to five years old, consisting of a skirt 
and basque, or jacket. The skirt has side 
trimmings, bordered by black velvet ribbon, 
and a close row of fancy buttons; there are 
gore-shaped trimmings let into the basque and 
sleeves to correspond. Double cambric frill, 
in fine points, about the sleeves and throat. 
Hair in large flowing ringlets. Hat of dark 
brown straw, with a plume, and narrow voi- 
lette of blonde. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress for a boy five years 
old. Sack of black velvet, loose, and belted 
about the waist. Over-sack of stone-colored 
poplin, with side pockets ; loose sleeves turned 
back in a cuff. Full shirt sleeves of white 
cambric. Scotch cap of black velvet and 
tartan. White needle-work trowsers, and 
gaiters of stone-colored cloth, with black pa- 
tent leather tips. 

Fig. 4.—Cap bonnet for a child two years 
old; white silk puffings, lace, and narrow 
white ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Cap, for the street dress of a child 
the same age, entirely of lace and ribbon. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Two charming little carriage 
caps, intended for very young children. The 


first is of Valenciennes, lined with silk, and 
decorated by rosettes, with a multitude of 
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fringe-like ribbon ends. The second of white 
silk, with puffs of the same ; the lining quilted 
for cold weather; has the same style of ro- 
settes differently arranged. 





We have some charming juvenile costumes 
in reserve. 





DESIGN FOR A SOFA CUSHION OR TIDY. 
TATTING. 
(See blue plate in front.) 


MATERIALS FoR A Tipy.— Pink and fawn 
crochet cotton, or any two colors that contrast 
well together ; if preferred, it can all be made 
of white. 

For a Sora Cusnion.—Twenty skeins of 
white and thirty skeins of cerise coarse net- 
ting silk (the common quality will answer 
for the purpose); also two ounces of coarse 
sewing silk for the fringe. The cushion should 
be covered with pale blue or green satin ; 
the colors can of course be varied: Black in- 
stead of white, with cerise, and lined with gold 
color, or blue and gold silk, lined with claret, 
will look equally well ; four tassels to corre- 
spond. (Fora description of Tatting, see page 
551, June number Lady’s Book.) 
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Materials.—Rich ruby or turquoise beads, No. 3, with 
cotton, No. 16; or, with No. 2 beads, use No. 10 cotton. 


lst pattern round.—* 3 de in one chain, 3 ch, 
3 de in same, 5 ch, miss 6, se on 7th, 5 ch, miss 
6, * all round. 

2d.—A se stitch on every stitch. 

3d.—* 1 de, 3 ch, miss 2, * all round, except 
over the 3 ch of Ist round, when you miss 1 


Work the entire covering in se, dropping the 
beads on the wrong, which, indeed, forms the 
right side. 

The cover of the box is made in five pieces— 


| the top, and the four sides. They are to be $ only. 
worked from the engravings, which represent 4th.—* De on 2d of 3 ch, 3 ch, * repeat all 
more than the full half of each piece, with the 3 round. 





| motto on the centre one, Epingles. 
For the top, front, and back, the foundation 


chain must be 91 stitches, besides the one 
which is necessarily missed in turning round 


This allows 


5th.—On every set of 3 ch work the follow- 
ing: 1 slip, 1 se, 1 ch, 1 de, 1 ch, 1 se, 1 slip. 

Observe that a bead is to be dropped on every 
chain stitch or se, in this edging, and 2 beads 
on every de stitch. 


to do the first single crochet row. 
of a plain stitch at each end. A single row 
without any beads should begin and finish 
each piece. 

The number of foundation stitches for the 
ends is 61. They also are to be worked from 
the engraving. 

The edging is to be done on the top, a row of 
sc being first worked all round, increasing a 
few stitches at each corner, and taking care 
that the whole number be divisible by 14. 
Do one round afterwards, with a bead on every 
Stitch. 


To make up the box, cover one side of each 
piece of cardboard with colored silk, slightly 
lined with fine wadding: the outer side with 
white silk or calico only. Sew up the sides of 
the box, and put in a bottom, which must be 
still more wadded. Sew on the lid, adding 
bits of ribbon to keep it from falling back. 
Turned ivory feet may be added. The crochet 
is to be tacked on, so as readily to be removed 
for washing. 
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THE SARAGOSSA. 


{From the establishment of G. Bropiz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorat, from actual articles 
of costume. } 


WE find ourselves somewhat perplexed to describe this beautiful creation, so as to render its appearance appreciable by 
our friends. The form, it will be perceived, is that of a shawl, the upper portion of which is formed by being the continua- 
tion of a pelerine front ; this sweeps down the sides of the front in a hollow curve, its narrowest width being about five 
inches, from which it spreads to about twelve inches at bottom. The double rows of trimming being continued all the 
way down in front are crossed by those upon the lower portion; the fringe dies away about the depth of the waist. This 
fringe is in itself a glorious one—being composed of a crochet head, very heavy, with alternating falls of silk awd rich che- 
nille. The trimming is disposed in a novel and striking manner also. The effect of the tout ensumble of this black velvet 
garment is truly gorgeous. 
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THE ANDALUSIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Broptg, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual articles 
of costume. ] 


Tuis is drawn from a magnificent velvet garment. It would require us to be professional dressmakers to explain the 


peculiarity of its construction, as its cut is, in several important respects, quite different from that employed in fitting 
basques, the seams being novel and ingenious, and calculated to occasion great fulness in the drapery of the skirt. In- 
deed, to make ourselves understood, we would be compelled to have diagrams prepared of the pattern. This and similar 
styles will be much in fashion. There is a peculiar piquancy in their graceful and bewitching contour, which must render 
them immensely popular. The ornament consists of a rich lace berth’, and a passamenterie, composed of drop buttons, 


falling from a rich braid. 
| 
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BEAD CANDLESTICK 
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Tue various beautiful articles which are now 
continually appearing in the Work Department 
of the Lady’s Book owe much of their beauty 
to the introduction of beads. These colored 
glass articles, so brilliant, durable, and jewel- 
like, produce a most beautiful effect, either 
alone or united with wool-work, producing a 
style of work which is now in very high favor, 
and deservedly so, from the great taste which 
is often displayed in the designs and arrange- 
The 
article in bead-work, which we give this month, 
is a candlestick ornament, and one of the pret- 
tiest we have ever seen. It is composed of 
sprays of leaves formed of small beads of two 


ments of colors in cushions, screens, &c. 
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and the transparent white. There are seven 
leaves on each spray, and there are ten sprays. 
Each leaf has two rows of beads thread on very 
fine wire, the inner row the white, and the 
outer the blue. Our illustration will show 
the manner in which the leaves are put to- 
gether to form the spray, each of which is 
finished at the end with a tassel made of loops 
of the two colors, and the large bead a mock 
pearl. The circle round the candle, where the 
sprays are all fixed on, must be finished off 
with either three or four rows of beads twisted 
together or plaited, either of which looks ex- 
tremely well. This article, when completed, 
is really elegant, and has the advantage of 


colors, the beautiful bright, opaque, light blue ¢ being very easily made. 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


TAMBOUR WORK. 


Tue instrument is a needle with a point like 
that of a crochet hook, screwed into an ivory 
handle. The small steel screw which secures 
the needle in its place is kept by the thumb in 
holding the instrument, as it then forms a sort 
of guide in twisting the hook. The material 
to ke tambour must be stretched im a frame. 
The stitch exactly resembles the ordinary 
chain-stitch. A pattern may be worked en- 
tirely on one fabric. Thus veils are worked 
and muslin dresses. But generally one mate- 
rial is applique on another, as muslin on lace. 
Hold the thread under the work with the 
thumb and first finger of the left hand, close 
under the place where the pattern begins. 
Insert the hook with the right, and draw up a 
loop of the thread. Holding the loop on the 
hook, again insert it, a little in advance, and 
draw up a fresh loop through the one already 
formed. Continue thus until the work is done. 
Outlines are always the first parts to be done ; 
and this section of any flower or leaf being 
completed, fill it up or finish it before proceed- 
ing. Where the whole design has to be out- 
lined or edged with a particular material, 
however, as with gold thread, this must be 
done last. To fasten off, draw the thread on 
the wrong side, and work with a common 
needle. 


MATERIALS. 


Advice to Purchasers.—Buy all the materials 
you are likely to want for a piece of work at 
one time. It is impossible to secure the pur- 
chase of the same shade of wool or silk again, 
however common it may appear; and, very 
frequently, a piece of work is spoiled because 
enough grounding material has not been pur- 
chased. There is no greater fallacy than the 
popular idea, ‘I can always match it.’’ Even 
by going to the expense of dyeing expressly, 
you will not secure it. Do not, therefore, 
risk the loss of your labor for a trifle. 

The same may be said regarding beads. 
Any respectable house, however, where you 
regularly deal, will allow you to return, in 
exchange for other goods, any undamaged 
wools, silk, or beads you may have left over 
from a piece of work. 

Order your Trimmings to match; and when 
you purchase these things. There will then 

VoL. LV —31 





be time to have them made, and you wili 
secure their harmonizing. 

Rosewood or mahogany frames for mounting 
urn-stands are always out of all proportion 
dearer round than square. Do not therefore 
select a mat of that shape. 

In purchasing braid, look both at the quan- 
tity and quality. One kind is sold with only 
four knots in the packet, considerably dearer 
than that of other firms with six. Of course, 
it is both in quality and quantity superior ; 
but it must be sold proportionably dearer. 
Do not, however, mortify the seller by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Well, I bought this braid at so 
and so,”’ until you convince yourself it really 
is not better. 

If orders are given in writing, especially 
from the country, let them be clear, precise, 
and unmixed with other matter. The time 
of any one in business is so valuable, that it 
is really cruel to compel them to spend it in 
deciphering an order. ‘‘ What can this lady 
want? Can you find out?’’ I have often ex- 
claimed, with very strong doubts whether 
the writer herself at all knew ; and subsequent 
events very clearly proved that, in fact, she 
did not. 

Berlin Work.—The term generally applied 
to work done on .canvas with wools, silks, 
or beads. The following are the principal 
kinds :— 


Ne, 1. No. 2 No. & 


No. 1. Penelope Canvas.—There is, in this 
canvas, alternately a large and small space. be- 
tween the threads. This forming a guide to 
the eye, it is much the easiest canvas to work 
upon. The numbers in which it is made are 
BW. FL th TP TD FE FR TB £9 £8. 
The lower figure of each pair indicates the 
number of stitches in an inch. Cross-stitch 
only can be worked on Penelope canvas, ex- 
cept with beads. 

No. 2. Patent or French Canvas has the 
threads placed at even distances. The sizes 
are the same as in the Penelope. 

Patent or French German Canvas has every 
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tenth thread of a different color. This assists Berlin, therefore can be used in the same 


the eye; but, as the material itself is not 
nearly so good as the French, and as, in par- 
ticular, it has the defect of not having the 
horizontal and diagonal lines at equal dis- 
tances, it is very little used. Never attempt 
to work anything round, such as a wreath, 
on German canvas, as it would become ob- 
long. 

Silk Canvas always has the threads at equal 
distances. It is made in various widths, from 
two inches, for braces, to three-quarters of a 
yard or more. It is made black and white. 
In purchasing canvas, lay it over some mate- 
rial of a different color, to see if there are 
many knots or irregularities in the threads. 
White silk canvas is usually of a beautiful 
pearly color. 

Java Canvas.—This has no holes between. 
It is, in fact, more like a cloth woven with 
double threads each way. It is little used. 

Imitation Silk Canvas.—A much cheaper ma- 
terial than the real. It is often used for large 
pieces of work, and looks very well when new. 
Afterwards it may be grounded in Irish or 
German stitch. 

No. 3. Railway Canvas.—A coarse, claret 
canvas, used for banner screens and other 
such purposes. It has eight threads to the 
inch, and is twenty inches wide. Worked in 
cross stitch with eight-thread wool. Must be 
worked in a frame, or it will crease. 

Wools to Use with Canvas.—No. 20 is the 
coarsest size that can be properly used with 
four-thread Berlin Wool. Nos. 16 and 18 are 
well adapted for eight-thread ; and 14 may be 
used with this wool by those who do not pull 
their hands too tightly. If they do, it is 
necessary to cross the stitches twice in one 
direction. For coarser numbers than 12, the 
wool must be used twice in both directions. 
Filoselle is equal in thickness to eight-thread 
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WOOLLEN CHEMISETTE. 
(See engraving, page 289.) 

Materials.—Three ounces of three-thread fleecy wool ; 
pins, No. 14. 

Cast on twenty-one stitches ; knit a plain 
and a pearl row ; one row thread forward, knit 
two together, knit one; repeat. Next row, 
pearl. The pattern consists of three plain, 
three pearl stitches to the end of the row; 
in knitting back, knit pearl stitches in the 
plain, and plain in the pearl stitches of the 
former row. After knitting eight turns, re- 
verse the order of stitches ; that is, knit the 
plain above the section of pearl stitches, and 
the pearl above the plain, for eight turns, and 
then recommence as before; make an addi- 
tional stitch at the beginning and end of every 
second turn; knit three plain stitches at the 
beginning and end of each row, and form addi- 
tional sections of the pattern as the loops 
are added. When about eighteen inches is 
knitted, take a third pin, divide the stitches, 
leave a pattern in the centre for the neck and 
those on the shoulder; knit the remaining 
stitches, narrowing six times to shape the 
neck: that is, at the end of every alternate 
row knit two turns ; then increase on the same 
end of the pin for nine turns, decreasing at 
the other end of the pin every alternate row ; 
knit till the front is sixteen inches long, 
making the decreasings in every second turn ; 
knit one row, thread forward, knit two to- 
gether, knit one; one row plain and cast off; 
knit the second front to correspond with this ; 
pick up the stitches at the neck ; knit one row 
forward, knit two together; one row plain, 
cast off. Insert a ribbon in the holes round 
the neck, and a cord in those at the waist. 
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Materials.—White and blue four-thread Berlin wool, 
with a suitable hook. 


Wira the blue wool make 35 chain ; form it 
into a round. 

lst round.—Sc on every stitch. 

2d and 3d. (White wool.)—A se stitch on 
every stitch. 

4th.—* 2 blue, 3 white, * 6 times, 2 
2 blue. 

5th.—* 1 blue on the white stitch preceding 
the first blue of the last round, 1 blue on each 
of the two blue, 2 white on the white, * six 
times. Finish with 3 blue, 1 white. 

6th.—* 1 blue on the blue preceding the blue 
stitches of the last, 1 blue on each of the next 
two, 2 white on the next two, * 6 times. 
Finish with 3 blue, 1 white. 

7th.—* 1 blue on the white stitch preceding 
the blue of the last round, 1 more blue, 3 
white, * 6 times. Finish with 2 blue, 4 white. 

&th.—1 blue on the last of the two blue of 
white, * 6 times. 


white, 


last round, 2 more blue, 2 
Finish with 3 blue, 3 white. 

9th.—* 3 blue, beginning on the second of 3 
blue in last round, 2 white, * 7 times. 

10th and 11th.—All white. 

12th.—11 white, 13 blue (holding in the 
white), 11 blue. 

13th.— White only. This round completed, 
continue with the white wool to work over the 
first 11 white stitches of 12th round. You 
will then begin to form the heel, working 


"9 
—_ 


white 


of 


and forwards on the 
Make a chain stitch at the end 
every row. In the second row work on 21 
stitches only, ch, turn, 21 on 21, ch, turn, 20 
on 21, omitting the last stitch ; do 4 more rows 
with 29 stitches only. Begin to close the heel 
thus: 9 se, miss 1, 1 se, miss 1, 9 se, turn, 1 ch, 
7 sc, miss 1, 1 sc, miss 1, 7 se, turn, 1 ch ; close 
the heel by working together one from each 
half of the heel. 

Foor.—Again work in a round, taking up 
the stitches at the edges of the heel to form it. 
There should be 24 white stitches besides the 
13 blue of the 12th round. Consider the fu- 
ture rounds to begin from the join at the heel. 

lst.—13 white, 11 blue over blue of 12th 
round (the first and last stitches being worked 
over with white), 13 white. 

2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 18th.— 
All white. 

3d, 5th, Tth, 9th, 11th, 13th, 15th, 17th.—Like 
Ist foot round. 

19th.—13 white, 9 blue over 11, 13 white. 

20th.—White, decreasing four times in the 
round. 

Now close the boot on the wrong side, taking 
care that the blue line forms the centre of the 
toe. Runa ribbon in, to tie it round the ankle. 

The stars indicate that the directions found 
between them, in each round, are to be re- 
peated so many times. 

Se, contraction of single crochet. 


backwards 


stitches. 
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Five bird’s eye diaper is the best material. 
Take a straight piece the depth desired. The 
width of the material is generally wide enough 
to go round a child’s waist. Slope on the 
shoulders and cut out the armhole. Cut the 
apron about half way uv from the bottom at 
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regular distances ; three cuts on each side of 
the middle. Cut six points from the material 
and set them in to the cut places—having firs: 
corded the points with cord, covered with 
some colored cambric. Bind the whole with 
colored cambric, and button it down the back. 
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Receipts, &e. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSEWIFE. 





BY MRS. ANN EB. PORTER. 


Ovr readers will please keep in mind, in reading these 
receipts, that they are prepared for those whose limited 
purses forbid indulgence in the more luxurious receipts 
which commonly fill the receipt-books, but whose taste 
and habits require a neat table and a healthful variety of 
food. For ourselves, we do not object to the flavor of @ 
la mode beef; when properly prepared, it is delicious ; and 
the same may be said of spiced mutton, curried chicken, 
escolloped oysters, turtle soup, a rich French boulli, oyster 
patties in rich pastry. But, alas, we, who live where 
money is so slowly made, and many of our city sisters, 
who find economy necessary to make their husbands’ sala- 
ries meet the current expenses of the year, can seldom fur- 
nish our tables with these dishes when beef is twenty-five 
cents per pound, and butter thirty. Indeed, the neces- 
saries of lifeseem to rise in the market with the rapidity 
of western lands. (I wish, by the way, that the sterner 
sex would speculate less, and raise more beef, and bread, 
and butter.) 

It will surprise those who have not already learned, by 
experience, to know that a little meat may go a great 
way in making palatable and nourishing dishes. The 
French and Germans understand this better than we do; 
and it might be well for us to take a few lessons from them. 

There are a few general rules in regard to cooking meat, 
which it is well to keep in mind. 

In the first place, it is conceded by all writers on die- 
tetics that frying is an unwholesome and wasteful mode of 
cooking, and should be avoided by all parents who wish 
their children a proper physical training. Fat is difficult 
of digestion ; and cooking it only renders it more obnoxious. 
Fried fresh fish is less objectionable if cooked, so as not te 
absorb much fat, and then not eaten with the gravy. 

Boiled meat is most economical and nutritious ; but care 
should be taken to boil it properly. Fresh meat, to be 
eaten boiled, unless we wish for soup or a stew, should be 
put into boiling water, or water nearly so, as the heat 
cooks the outside quickly ; and the juices of the meat are 
retained—if we wish to use the liquor in which the meat 
is boiled ; then put the joint in cold water ; let it boil very 
slowly ; and, in five or six hours, the water will have ex- 
tracted almost all the juices of the meat, so that there will 
be little goodness in the latter. Never forget to skim the 
meat. The right time to do this is the moment before it 
boils hard. Keep skimming until the water boils up clear. 
If there is any one thing in cooking which seems to me 
filthy, it is careleseness and neglect on this point; and yet 
1 have known otherwise good housekeepers prepare a boiled 
dish of beef, pork, and vegetables, ‘clap it into the pot,” 
as they express it, and leave it, like a troubled conscience, 
‘‘ casting up mire and dirt.” 

If, through carelessness, the skimming was not attended 
toat the right moment, a little salt will cause the scum to 
rise. On this account, it is well not to put in the salt until 
after the first skimming. One word as to the use of salt: 
Many Writers on health are much opposed to its use, and 
tell us that it is an irritating substance that should be 
avoided as much as possible by persons who are subject 
to cutaneous eruptions. We all know the sad results 
following a protracted salt-meat diet, and also that the 
Indians use no salt. A gentleman, who was for some 
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years an Indian agent, told me that, in his desire to fur- 
nish everything necessary for their comfort, he ordered, 
from government, among other supplies, a number of bar- 
rels of salt; but he was only laughed at for his trouble. 

Some of my readers may perhaps recall the story of the 
midnight fright of Mr. and Mrs. Spicer, who settled in 
Ohio in 1813. One cold, stormy night, an Indian sought 
shelter in their log-cabin. He had the carcass of a deer, 
and was armed with a scalping-knife, a tomahawk, and 
two rifles. He laid aside his weapons, and, cutting some 
steaks from the deer, handed them to Mrs. Spicer. She, and 
her husband also, were somewhat afraid of their rough 
guest; but, taking this hint for supper, she prepared her 
table, and broiled the steaks, seasoning them well with 
butter, pepper, and salt. But the Indian ate little; and 
the good people of the cabin began to have strong fears 
that he came with hostile intentions. There was no help 
for it now but to beon their guard during the night. 
They had only two rooms; and these joined. They gave 
a blanket to the Indian, who had, by the way, thrown the 
deer near where his rifles stood, close to the dresser, which 
was near to the door, between the two apartments. 

Spicer loaded his rifle, and, placing it near the head of 
his bed, retired for the night. Some hours afterwards, he 
was aroused from sleep by a noise in the adjoining room. 
“The Indian was partly risen, and in a sitting posture, 
leaning on one hand; and looking intently into the room 
where Spicer lay. The latter nudged his wife, and found 
that she too was awake, and watching. The Indian, appa- 
rently satisfied that they were asleep, drew his knife from 
its sheath, felt its edge, and was approaching the door with 
a noiseless and cat-like tread. Quick as thought, Spicer’s 
plan was arranged—to seize his gun the instant the in- 
truder crossed the threshold, and shoot him before he could 
strike a blow. Another step, and he was ready; but, to 
his surprise, the Indian kneeled, and, after looking to see 
if all was still, cut a steak from the deer, and, returning to 
the fire, raked together the coals, and laid the meat thereon, 
until it was cooked to his satisfaction. After devouring 
it with much apparent relish, he laid himself down to 
sleep."** Poor fellow! hungry as he was, when he came 
to the cabin, he could not eat Mrs. Spicer’s condiments. 
Was not his the unvitiated appetite ? 

It is not to be disputed—the more simple the seasoning 
to our meats, the better for our digestion. 

Probably the best way to roast meat is that followed by 
the hunters from the days of Nimrod to those of the jolly 
western trapper—suspended before a fire. With what 
gusto they will talk (not Nimrod, I’m not in spiritual 
communication with that renowned hunter, now roaming, 
perchance, the vast hunting-grounds of which the Indian 
dreams, but our western pioneers) of bear meat and veni- 
son cooked in this way! The next best method is on the 
spit before an open fire. But neither of these methods is 
available to housekeepers, supplied with only modern 
cooking-stoves to perform all the varieties of cooking 
But we have found that by putting the meat in the oven, 
for a few , till the outside is slightly cooked, and 
then keeping up a brisk fire, and allowing the oven door 
to remain ajar until the meat is done, basting it often and 
thoroughly, we can manage to have a tolerable juicy piece 
of meat, provided the butcher has catered with any justice 
for us.t 

We will mention a few simple receipts, so plain that they 


* United States Magazine. 

+ It seems necessary in roasting meat that there should 
be a circulation of air around it while cooking, and some 
stoves are well constructed for this purpose. 
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are valuable only to those whose tastes are not too much 
perverted by rich soups, and high-seasoned meats. 

‘Oh, dear!” says some young housekeeper, “ what 
shall I do with this beef-steak?” It is cooked and on the 
platter, but so tough that few can masticate it. She feels 
that it is wasted, or eaten for want of something better, 
but it will often make quite a palatable dish prepared as 
follows; Cut up the meat in a stew-pan, add cold water, 
and stew till well cooked; then make a crust of mealy 
potatoes, well mashed and mixed with flour, milk, butter, 
and salt; line a baking dish with this and then put in 
your meat with the liquor well seasoned, cover with the 
crust, and bake well. 

A healthy mode to cook a Uhicken.—Prepare the chicken 
as for boiling (skin it if you are a dyspeptic); then wash a 
cup of rice, and spread it in a clean white cloth or bag, 
sewing or tying it, but leaving room for the rice to swell. 
Boil the chicken, and, when tender, season and thicken 
the liquor to your taste. The rice isa pleasant addition 
to the meat, especially if good potatoes are lacking. 

In buying meat there is need of experience, and economy 
may often be exercised with rather a gain to the table. 
For instance, in veal, the fillet, or leg, and hind shank are 
often sold much cheaper if bought together. Now, many 
think there is so much bone in the latter that there is no 
economy in buying it, even at a few cents per pound. Try 
the following experiment once: Buy the fillet and shank 
together, cut off the latter, and boil some hours, till the 
bones separate from the meat (there is a great deal of gela- 
tine in this part of the veal) ; season well, and make into a 
meat-pie, as directed in any good receipt-book, or into a 
pot-pie, with steamed crust ; then take the fillet, stuff with 
seasoned bread, a little pork, salt, and sweet herbs. This 
is very nice, either warm or cold; and you will find, by 
this management, that you will get two good dinners for 
the price of one from some other parts of the animal. 

But, Mr. Editor, I am occupying more than my share of 
space, and, though I have not used half my notes, will stop, 
and give room to others. Only a word more—There is no 
economy in poor cooking; but the science (it is worthy 
the name) of living well on small means is worth study- 
ing to wives who would make home pleasant. 


HOW TO COOK LAMB. 


CHEVAUX-DB-FRisg, wirh LAMB SWEETBREADS.—Do the 
same as before; when it is done and glazed, have ready 
some good lamb sweetbreads, about six larded ones and 
glazed ; put them on the top between the bones, when the 
two necks are put together. 

BLanqvuetrTe p’AGNEAv, @ la Provencale.—Of the best 
end of the brisket, take two or three pounds; cut it into 
dice of four inches, rinse them in clear water, wipe them 
with a cloth, and flour them ; take two ounces of the fat 
of boiled bacon, five of fresh butter; chop some parsley, 
and boil ten minutes; put in the lamb dice, cut up an 
onion small, squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and sea- 
son with pepper and salt ; let it simmer gradually for two 
hours; beat up the yolk of three eggs, and add them to 
the gravy ; keep the pan moving above the fire for three 
minutes; dish and serve. 


Lams Cnops.—Lamb chops and lamb cutlets are cooked 
in the same manner as mutton chops and cutlets, but re- 
quire more care in the cooking. They are sent to table 
with various garnishes, and arranged in many forms, fre- 
quently accompanied with a purée of vegetables, or ranged 
round a pyramid of mashed potatoes. The most simple 
manner is to garnish with crisped parsley. 
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SWEETBREADS should be scaked in water, put for eight 
or ten minutes in boiling water, and then into clear cold 
spring water to blanch. They may be cut in slices, or in 
dice, and put into fricassees of meat or ragouts ; or they 
may be served as a separate dish. 

Another Way.—Two good throat sweetbreads or three 
will make an entrée; blanch them until fit to eat; take 
them up, and lay them in cold water; when cold, dry 
them well; egg and bread-crumb them with or without 
herbs; put them on a dish, and brown them in the oven; 
mushroom sauce, or endives, or sorrel, or spinach, or 
tomato will do if approved of. 


SWEETBREADS Fricasstsp—Wnarrr.—Blanch, and then 
cut them in slices. Toa pint of veal gravy, put a thick- 
ening of flour and butter, a tablespoonful of cream, half a 
teaspoonful of mushroom powder, grated lemon-peel and 
nutmeg, and white pepper to flavor. Stew ten minutes; 
add the sweetbreads ; let them simmer twenty minutes; 
dish ; add salt, thin pieces of lemon-peel; mix up, and 
serve. 


SWEETBREADS FricassrEED—Browy.—Cut them in small 
pieces; flour and fry them; when a good brown, pour 
over them a pint of good beef gravy highly seasoned ; 
stew gently, until the sweetbreads are tender; add a little 
flour and butter to thicken; add truffles and mushroom 
ketchup to flavor; morels or mushrooms may be substi- 
tuted, or all may be cooked with the sweetbreads. 


To Srew SweetBreaps, Ris de Veau.—Make a force- 
meat of the tenderest parts of boiled or roast fowl, some 
bacon, a little parsley chopped, a little thyme, lemon-peel, 
the yolks of two eggs, cayenne pepper, and nutmeg ; lay 
the sweetbreads in a pan, upon a layer of slices of veal ; 
cover them with slices of bacon ; put in a bunch of sweet 
herbs, an onion sliced, a little mace, and pepper and salt ; 
pour in a quart of good broth, and stew for two hours; 
remove them; and reduce by boiling the broth to a froth; 
heat the sweetbreads in it; garnish with lemon in siices. 


SwEeTBREADS LarpeD, d@ la Daube.—Blanch and lard 
them with bacon; put them into a stewpan with a pint of 
veal broth ; add a little browning, with the juice of half a 
lemon; stew until tender ; thicken the gravy with a little 
flour and butter; lay bunches of boiled celery round the 
dish when you serve. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE DOMESTIC MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


BY A PRACTISING PHYSICIAN. 


Ivy the preceding numbers of the Lady’s Book, the sub- 
ject of external applications, such as lotions, poultices, 
liniments, and the like, was taken up. There still remain 
some of which mention has not been made. 

Collyria, or Eye-Waters.—These are of two kinds— 
those which are to be dropped into the eye, and those 
which are simply used as lotions in inflammations of the 
eyelids, or other external parts of the eye. With respect 
to the latter, no further directions are needful than were 
given under the head of “ Lotions.”” Care must be taken 
that no mistake is made as to the use to which the col- 
lyrium is to be put. It would beasad blunder to drop into 
the eye some lotion only intended to touch the skin; 
while to apply externally to the eyelids an eye-water 
intended for the other purpose (a very common mistake) 
would be useless, and perhaps disfiguring. 

It is often very difficult, and yet at the same time abso- 
lutely necessary, to drop the proper quality of lotion into 
a child’s eye. The light is probably painful to the child; 
and the smarting caused by the lotion is remembered 
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when the next time for applying it comes round; and a 
struggle ensues. Of course, I am not speaking of “‘ model 
children,’ who always obey, and never resist the will of 
their parents, but of average children. In such a case, 
two persons at least are required to effect the operation ; 
and they must be persons of some firmness and decision. 
One should sit down, and get the child’s head between his 
or her knees, with the face uppermost; then, the second 
person having the lotion ready, the one who is sitting 
down should place the flat side of one thumb quietly, but 
firmly, on the upper lid of the eye, and the other thamb 
in a similar manner on the lower lid. By a slight separa- 
tion of the thumbs, the lids will be separated, and the 
eyeball exposed. At this moment, the lotion should be 
dropped in. The instant the lotion is within the eyelids, 
they should be released. The child may screw them up, 
and rub them as much as it likes; the lotion will not 
escape. It is well to apply drops by means of a quill, and 
notto use more than is necessary of the lotion, as nitrate 
of silver is a frequent ingredient, and will stain the cheek. 
Iodine paint should not be washed off. 

It may be stated, as a general rule, to be observed in all 
cases, that, when any ointment or lotion is ordered to be 
applied to any part where scabs have formed, the scabs 
should first be removed by washing or poulticing ; and 
the part should subsequently be kept free from scabs by 
daily washing with warm water. A medical man never 
intends an ointment to be applied to a scab, which is 
merely dried discharge, but to the diseased part itself, 
which is always underneath the scab. 

Internal remedies, such as mixtures, pills, draughts, &c., 
next require attention. 

Mizxtures.—The required dose should be poured out, 
and swallowed at once; otherwise, it is very possible that 
some of the most powerful ingredients may evaporate. 
This is especially the case with ether, ammonia, and chlo- 
roform. It would be well for every family to have a 
proper graduated measuring glass for measuring the doses 
of medicines. Tabl and teasp vary so much 
in size that, by their use, it is impossible to apportion the 
dose with anything like the requisite exactness. These 
glasses may be procured at any respectable chemist’s, and 
should be used in any case of serious illness. I have 
known, among the poor, tablespoons used which do not 
hold one-third the quantity the tablespoons used among 
the middle classes do. The latter are as much too large 
as the former are too small. The quantity supposed to be 
given, when two tablespoonfuls are ordered, is one fluid- 
ounce. One tablespoonful, therefore, ought to be half a 
fluidounce. One teaspoonful is supposed to be a flui- 
drachm ; but the teaspoon, like the tablespoon, varies so 
much, that the proper dose is hardly ever given. This is 
of the more importance, inasmuch as the teaspoonful being 
generally ordered for children, a difference in the dose may 
be attended with more serious consequences than in adalts. 

Powders should not, as a rule, be given in water, milk, 
or any other liquid. Very frequently they contain calo- 
mel, or some other heavy drug, which will sink in the 
liquid, and not be swallowed. Honey, sugar, treacle, or 
some jam are the proper vehicles for powders. If the 
patient is insensible, the powder should be put upon the 
tongue, and then washed down with some liquid. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


SrvavLtar Expertment.—Sir David Brewster, at a meet- 
ing of the “ British Association,” stated the interesting fact 
that, if we smear very slightly with soap the surface of a 
piece of glass, whether artificially polished or fused, and 








then clean it perfectly with a piece of chamois leather, the 
surface, when breathed upon, will exhibit, in the most 
brilliant manner, all the colors of thin plates. If we 
breathe through a tube, the colors will be arranged in 
rings, the outermost of which is black, corresponding to 
the centre of the system of rings formed between a convex 
anda plane surface. On repeating this experiment on the 
surfaces of other bodies, Sir David found that there were 
several on whose surfaces no colors were produced. 
Quartz exhibited the colors like glass; but calcareous 
spar and other materials did not. In explaining this 
phenomenon, it was stated that the particles of the soap, 
which are dissolved by the breath, must either enter the 
pores of the bodies, or form a strongly adhering film on 
their surface. 


ALL trees are better avoided in a storm of thunder and 
lightning; but the oak is by far the most dangerous on 
account of the large proportion of iron which it contains. 
On this account, it is supposed by chemists to attract the 
lightning ; and it is certainly a remarkable fact that more 
oak-trees are destroyed by it than of any other kind. 


In order that such as desire to do so can try the experi- 
ment of making the genuine “‘corn-dodgers,” we annex 
the following receipt, which we take from the editorial 
columns of that valuable monthly, Doctor Hall's New 
Journal of Health. Doctor Hall is a Kentuckian, and, in 
gustatory matters, ‘knows what ’s what:” “*A quart of 
Indian-meal is put in a wooden bowl, with as much salt 
as would be taken up with the thumb and fingers; that 
is, about a teaspoonful ; then add as much sweet milk as 
will make it up into adherent dough, of which take up a 
double handful, laying it over on one hand; and thus 
carry it to the pan or skillet for baking; turn it in with 
one pat of the hand, and so on, until the vessel is full, 
and, with a good heat, let it remain until the crust is of a 
yellowish brown. Put it on the table piping hot ; press it 
open ; lay in a large lump of grass butter just made (if you 
can get such a thing); and it is ready for demolition. 

“Corn bread is best if eaten while it is hot. It becomes 
sodden as it cools. The milk supersedes the use of lard or 
butter. No water is needed, although many use butter 
and water instead of milk; but the true constituents of a 
pone of bread are meal, milk, salt, nothing else. If you 
add eggs, it becomes johnny-cake, and is no longer a 
‘pone of bread.’’’ 

We fancy that, if housekeepers once succeeded in pro- 
ducing this simple article in the same perfection that we 
find it in the West, the artificially white bread from the 
bakers’ would soon be at a discount. 


Great IMPROVEMENT IN SoaP.—The addition of three- 
quarters of a pound of borax to a pound of soap, melted 
without boiling, makes a saving of one-half in the cost of 
soap, and of three-fourths the labor of washing, improving 
the whiteness of the fabrics; besides, the usual caustic 
effect is thus removed ; and the hands are left with a pe- 
culiar soft and silky feeling, leaving nothing more to be 
desired by the most ambitious washerwoman. 


Froir in Jetty.—Put in a basin half a pint of calf's-foot 
jelly; and, when it has become stiff, lay ina bunch of 
grapes, with the stalks upwards, or fruit of any kind; 
over this, put a few vine leaves, and fill up the bowl with 
warm jelly ; let it stand till next day; and then set the 
bow! in water up to the brim for a moment; then turn out 
carefully. It is an elegant-looking dish. 

To Cure Hiccoves.—It is not generally known that a 
piece of loaf-sugar will instantly stop the most trouole- 
some hiccough. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

To Dre Rispoxs.—Such colors as will fade can be dyed 
and renewed. Many ladies, when their ribbons become 
faded and sviled, throw them away, without ever thinking 
that, if they were preserved and dyed, they may serve for 
other purposes ; and, as it takes very little time and trou- 
bie, I will give you a few receipts. To dye a piece of rib- 
bon, any small vessel will answer; a porcelain pan, tin- 
cup, or any little vessel that is convenient. These dyes 
will also answer to dye yarns, silks, and other fabrics. 

To Dye Yellow.—To a pint of water add one tablespoon- 
ful of turmeric. Make a strong lather of white soap; add 
the turmeric and let it boil; then dip the material. Dip it 
just often enough, so as to have it as deep or as pale as de- 
sired. This will also answer to dye yarn. 

To Dye Purple and Lilac.—The purple paper that we 
get off loaf-sugar will dye a beautiful purple or lilac. A 
sheet or two is sufficient for a piece of ribbon. If yara or 
cloth, it will take more. Put in vinegar enough to cover 
the material. Boil the material until it is as deep a color 
as desired. This makes a durable color, and it will not 
rab off. It also combines the advantage of being no ex- 
pense. A little copperas pulverized, and added, will turn 
this black. 

To Dye Black.—To one pound of extract of logwood al- 
low an ounce of blue vitriol. Dissolve the logwood in an 
iron vessel containing five gallons of water, and let it boil. 
Add to the logwood a tablespoonful of pulverized copperas. 
Pulverize the vitriol and dissolve it in a separate vessel, 
containing the same quantity of water; let this also boil. 
Seald the material first in the vitriol water, and then put 
it in the logwood ; let it remain two hours scalding in the 
logwood. It should be frequently stirred. This is a good 
and convenient dye for silks and muslins. They can be 
set by washing in a strong lather of home-made soap, and 
afterwards dipped in salt and water. To give black silk a 
lustre, strain some cold coffee from the grounds and add a 
little gum Arabic. 

To Dye with Cochineal.—To dye purple with cochineal 
boil an ounce in a quart of vinegar. To dye brown with 
cochineal, one ounce of cochineal, a teaspoonful of soda to 
a quart of water. Boil all together, and dip the material. 

ARROWROOT BLANCMANGE.—Mix well two very large 
spoonfuls of arrowroot in half a pint of new milk; put 
another pint on the fire, with cinnamon, or lemon-peel, or 
anything you may like to flavor it; let it simmer till it 
tastes sufficiently ; then take out the cinnamon, or lemon- 
peel, and add the boiling milk to the arrowroot and cold 
milk ; sweeten it to your taste, and let it boil, stirring it 
all the time till it thickens sufficiently to come from the 
saucepan, when it is fit to put into the moulds. 


Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON VII. 


Remarks on Glass Bending, Cork Boring, and other Ma- 
nipulative Arts, necessary for the Young Chemist to be 
Samiliar with. 


APPARATUS REQUIRED. 











96. A spirit-lamp. 

Some iron or copper wire. 

A rat’s-tail file. 

A triangular file. 

A coarse file for cork rasping. 
A set of cork borers, 
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A small glass flask, about two inches in diameter. 

Some quilled glass tube, of the sort described in para- 
graph 99. 

It is essential that a chemical student should, very early 
in his career, become familiarly acquainted with the quali- 
ties and uses of glass tubing. I purpose, therefore, on the 
present occasion, to give directions for manipulating it 
into a few common forms, such as may be accomplished 
by means of the flame of a spirit-lamp, without further 
appliance. 

97. Of glass tubing various qualities are found in com- 
merce ; the chief, however, being that formed of English 
flint glass, containing lead, and that commonly known as 
Bohemian or German glass, and which is altogether free 
from lead, and, moreover, contains potash instead of soda. 

98. The absence of lead renders German glass tubes the 
best adapted for chemical uses; but such glass is harsh, 
very difficult of fusion, and hence not easy to work, for 
which reasons I advise the young student to procure for 
his present use some pieces of English flint glass tube. 

99. In size, the tubing which he is presently to manipu- 
late upon should have an external diameter equal to that 
of a goose-quill, and should possess at the least a thick- 
ness of one-sixteenth of aninch. If thinner than this, the 
tube becomes not only more difficult to manipulate into 
form, but is subject to be easily fractured. Such tube 
should be asked for under the denomination of quilled, and 
should be selected to agree with the preceding conditions. 

100. The operation of fashioning or blowing glass tubing 
into thermometers, barometers, test-tubes, and other pbi- 
losophical instruments, is followed by special artisans, 
who are in the habit of using the flame of an oil lamp for 
that purpose, employing the blow-pipe—an instrument to 
be described hereafter, for increasing the power of the 
flame. A chemist never thinks, however, of running to a 
glass-working artisan every time he may wani a tube 
fashioned into shape. He must learn to perform all minor 
operations of this kind himself. 

101. The flame ofa spirit-lamp affords a sufficient amount 
of heat for the fashioning into shape a small glass tube— 
such as I have described—but it is liable to produce a black 
stain within the substance of English flint glass, owing to 
a cause to be hereafter explained. This blackening, how- 
ever, will not be disadvantageous as concerns the appara- 
tus you are about to make; on the contrary, it will in- 
delibly impress upon your mind a valuable fact. 

102. It is desired to attach a perforated cork, through 
which passes the end of the short arm of a bent glass tube, 
to a little flask, so that an apparatus may be made like 
that represented in the engraving at the end of this ma- 
nipulative description. Commence by taking a copper or 
iron wire, and bending it into the exact angle of your in- 
tended bent glass tube. Cut off the copper wire now to 
the proposed length of the glass tube, and, this being done, 
pull out the wire straight, and measure off a piece of glass 
tube equal in length to itself. 

103. Then, taking the triangular file, make a sharp 
notch on the tube at the desired point, and break it off. 
Do not imagine you are filing a piece of metal, for not only 
is your material different from metal, but so is the opera- 
tion different from that of metal filing. It is not intended 
to file through the tube of glass, but simply to make a 
lightly impressed yet well-defined sharp notch upon it— 
when such a tube as I have been describing will readily 
admit of being broken off. Larger and thicker tubes, 
however, require a somewhat different treatment; the 
file-notch being carried quite round them, and a red hot 
wire or red hot stem of a tobacco-pipe being subsequently 
applied. 

















Evitars’ Gable. 


Ah, well may sages bow to thee, 
Dear, loving, guileless infancy, 
And sigh beside their lofty lore 
For one untanght delight of thine, 
And feel they ’d give their learning’s store 
To know again thy trath divine !—Mrs. Oscoop. 


Oh, dear to memory are those hours 

Whren every pathway led to flowers! 

When sticks of peppermint possessed 

A sceptre’s power to sway the breast, 

And heaven was round us while we fed 

On rich ambrosial gingerbread !—Euiza Cook. 


Tue art of amusing children in a manner that shall be 
beneficial to health, manners, and morals, is a desidera- 
tam yet to be discovered. Little children are always 
active. It is a necessity of their nature. This perpetual 
wnrest, of which their attendants so often complain, is the 
instinct that God, for wise purposes, has implanted in 
the young of all animals. The lambs skip and bound; 
kittens and puppies seem wild with the joy of life; and 
little children naturally run, leap, dance, and shout in 
the exuberance of that capacity for happiness, which the 
young human heart feels as instinctively as the flower- 
buds open to the sun. 

To repress this natural joyousness, not to direct and 
train it for good, seems to be the object of most parents. 
So the merry little children are often sent to the hot 
school-room, there confined in the close, impure atmo- 
sphere, and subjected to a routine of instruction which 
they are utterly unable to comprehend. But then they 
are kept quiet until this painful lesson is impressed, that 
to be active is to be very naughty; and then, if they are 
not troubl , their indol passes for goodness. 

We are certainly of opinion that education, or instruc- 
tion, rather, should commence early. The child should, 
from the first, be trained rightly. In proportion to his 
faculties, the boy (or girl) should begin that lesson of 
mental discipline and industry which is rarely acquired 
thoroughly, if not undertaken in the pliancy of early 
childhood. 

What we wish is that, after the severe studies of A BC 
(severe to a child) have been duly attended to, and the 
character invigorated by a half hour of the self-control 
required in ‘‘ keeping still,’’ some suitable direction should 
be provided for the playful activity and genial affections of 
the little folks that are to become, in a very few years, 
young men and young women. Besides the usual plays 
and games that children invent for themselves, or find on 
record, handed down from the memories of the past, and 
which boys enjoy most in the open air, there should be 
in-door amusements also. We do not mean to exclude 
little girls from the out-door plays. Children of both sexes 
should be kept, while exercising in the daytime, as much 
as possible in the free, pure air of heaven, and in sight of 
the cheerful face of nature. But, in the long winter eve- 
nings, and on festive occasions, there should be means of 
amusement provided for children and youth at home, 
where their parents and elders can witness and moderate 
the mirth, if too wild, and onjoy the happiness of pro- 
moting this innocent recreation. 











Dancing is the most healthful home exercise, and, when 
rightly managed, is the most appropriate social amuse- 
ment for young people. We mean, of course, to have the 
youth of both sexes assembled together as neighbors and 
friends, not the parade of the public ball-room, though 
that is far preferable to the club-room for young men, and 
the scandal and millinery gossip of young women. Dancing 
is of real advantage. It gives grace and strength to the 
limbs. Its regular and measured movements ure pleasur- 
able and healthful in harmony with the muscular system, 
brought into exercise by the music. It encourages life 
and gayety, while it checks romping; and it substitutes 
decency, at least, often elegance and delicacy, where, but 
for this, there would be boisterous roughness, if not 
vulgarity. 

Boys should be taught to dance while quite young. 
Every boy would be made happier and better for this art. 
We do not mean by this that to dance is the serious busi- 
ness of life; but we do mean that, as one of the checks on 
that ugly vulgarity and rufflanism which seize on boys 
from fourteen to eighteen more particularly than in after 
life, it is well to give them early the love for innocent 
amusements, and the teaching required to feel at ease in 
well-ordered society. Many boys, belonging to good 
families, fall into temptation and ruin for the want of 
knowledge of those accomplishments which would fill up 
an idle hour, or make them welcome and at ease in the 
home circles of their friends. 

Music is another of the necessary acquirements. Itisa 
refined, intellectual amusement, and has the advantage of 
accompanying us through life, as it may be enjoyed at 
any age. It has been well remarked that this is the only 
one of the fine-arts which cannot be debased to express 
anything ignoble or wrong. Unless allied to poetry, mu- 
sic is always pure and elevating. 

Teach children to sing, and select for them such songs as 
express the pure, tender, and loving emotions of the heart, 
and the sweet piety of soul that seems natural to early 
childhood. Let these songs and hymns be stored up in 
the tenacious memory of your little son, of your lovely 
daughter; and you have placed a talisman of power to 
guard them from evil thoughts, and bring back to their 
faded, sterile, it may be evil age, the sacred memories of 
home, and to their hearts the lost hopes of heaven. 

Skill in drawing is another of those home arts that 
make the family circle the place of happiness. This art 
may be made a delightful amusement in the most monoto- 
nous and secluded life; and it may be attained without 
the expensive instruction and apparatus that instrumental 
music requires. 

Many young persons, young men, particularly, from 
the most laudable motives, shun these embellishments of 
life. They wish to acquire means to assist their friends or 
families, or to b independent themselves; and they 
heroically determine to spurn the flowers in their paths, 
and crush all feelings that may interfere with steady and 
determined toil. 

We can assure these heroic youth that their business or 
study will proceed all the better for intervals of an oppo- 
site employment. These intervals every person of sense 





must regulate for himself, or herself, and must be guided 
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by circumstances and duties; but some diversion every 
ome must have, or suffer either in body, or mind, or in 
both. Many mournful instances occur to us of these un- 
satisfied cravings of nature for innocent pleasures, amuse- 
wents that youth should have. These cravings, never to 
be indulged, have led to imprudencies, errors, and ruinous 
indulgence in stimulants that could be obtained, when the 
pleasant and cheerful diversion could not. Many an in- 
stance of minds of a fine order falling into feebleness or 
imbecility from violating this law of our being, and taxing 
the brain too unsparingly, may be found. And yet we 
meet peuple, who think themselves very wise, talking as 
if there was no childhood, and should be no youth in life. 
No opening of the year, and no flowers in the spring, 
would be quite as natural. Well-meaning and good peo- 
ple there are who, either from education or coldness of 
heart, have these morbid dispositions. They do not con- 
sider that they are striving to overturn God’s merciful 
institutions for human enjoyment. The Creator has or- 
dained beauty and bloom. The stars garnish the heavens, 
and the flowers brighten the earth for our happiness. 
From His open hand, freshness and joyfulness are 
showered on our pathway of life. Ought we not to be 
giad for these things? Should not this happiness find 
expression in those plays of childhood, and amusements 
of youth, that keep the body, as well as mind, in a health- 
ful condition ? 

“A merry heart does good like medicine” is Bible 
truth. Then beware of shadowing innocent amusements 
with the gloom of guilt, or turning the sombre cloud of 
disappointment over the bright sky of life’s morning hour! 

We have been led into this train of reflection by a con- 
versation with one of our friends respecting the late Hugh 
Miller, whose melancholy suicide may be traced to an 
overtaxed brain, and the pressure of a life which had 
never had its complement of healthful diversion. In his 
autobiography, one of the most interesting books for young 
people to be found, he alludes to a period of his early 
youth when he nearly sunk into a melancholy that may 
now be characterized as the premonition of this fatal tend- 
ency of his mind. 

A more worthy example of life devoted to industry and 
improvement can scarcely be offered to young men than 
that of Professor Hugh Miller; and yet we would ear- 
nestly warn all our American youth from such unceasing 
toil and study as he pursued, taxing body and mind be- 
yond their strength, as he did. The unfortunate circum- 
stances in which he was born imposed on him the neces- 
sity for great exertion ; and he made this over-exertion at 
an age when neither his growth nor strength was ma- 
tured, and this softened not by any intervals of joyous 
amusement. These things were, we are persuaded, the 
chief causes that led to the premature failure of his strength 
of mind, and gave this good man up to those dark fancies 
that ended in madness. He was brought ap—not edu- 
cated—among a class of people who, so far from advising 
amusement, or providing any diversions of youth for his 
enjoyment, would probably have denounced any attempt 
on his part to procure them. The path of life in which he 
was set had no embellishments. It was stern and sterile 
of innocent gayety as the hills around him were of flow- 
ers. It was rough and rugged as the rocks on which he 
toiled. He was an ambitious and highly conscientious 
youth, and went further in his self-denials than the se- 
verest of his guides required. His mind was rarely 
unbent—never amused. It lacked the oil of joy on the 
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wheels of time; and so his own rash hand stopped the 
jarring machine of mortal life. 
He toiled nobly in his Master’s 


Peace to his ashes! 
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work, but not wisely, or he would not have left it in such 
&@ way, nor at such an hour. 

Shall we not learn, from this catastrophe, that an over- 
tasked life is not the best condition for the cause of ha- 
manity, or for the interests of true religion ? 

Man has been constituted for a mixed destiny. As sun- 
shine and clouds alternate in the physical world, and joy 
and sorrow share the mental region, so, beyond a doubt, 
Divine Providence has intended that the honorable toil 
allotted to our race should be relaxed by diversions and 
amusements. 

This element of our nature, requiring relaxation, has 
not been sufficiently attended to, particularly in America. 
Our methods of training develop the intellect and passions 
too early. We do not strengthen the physical system, 
and cultivate the happy, healthy love of childish paStimes, 
and the spontaneous, genuine emotions of the heart and 
soul. Emulation and fashion rule in the religious as well 
as in the business world. But because a bad system is 
fashionable, is it less injurious? Look at the result of 
this training in the precocious loaferism of the boys, and 
the pert airs of the hoop-wearing young Misses, who talk 
of lovers when they should be dressing their dolls, and, at 
the age of fifteen, wear the rich silks and jewels of the lady 
of fifty. 

To make a perfect human being, the development of 
each season of life must have its necessary time and means ; 
and each phase should have its hours of vigorous action 
and of innocent relaxation. Indolence, vice, and sin are 
always to be shunned, guarded against, and prevented. 
Still, we must not forget that asceticism and misanthropy 
are more likely to bring temptations to sin than are cheer- 
fulness and that charity which seeks to promote innocent 
happiness. 

We trust no reader of ours will interpret this as excusing 
the indolent, pleasure-loving votary from his or her labors 
of duty. We only wish to guard against the extremes of 
being ‘‘careful and troubled about many things’’ for this 
world’s display, when a lower seat is more conducive to 
obtaining the “‘ good part,” that is of heaven. 

Of the two extremes, we would certainly prefer and 
commend the conduct of the soldier, who fights till he dies, 
and dies at his post, as far above the selfish coward who 
abandons his duty, and gives up to theenemy. The man 
who is lost by a too rigid renunciation of all but industry, 
leaves a name esteemed by those who lament his mistaken 
zeal; while contempt and oblivion are always the portion 
of the selfish, useless idler. 


THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


Atacalled meeting of the ‘‘Mount Vernon State Com- 
mittee of Virginia,” held in Richmond, on Saturday, 
March 28th, 1857, it was unanimously resolved that the 
following should be published :— 

From the correspondence between Messrs. Washington 
and Ritchie, recently published in the Jnquirer, may be 
seen our brightening prospect of obtaining--to commit to 
the trust of Virginia—Mount Vernon and its sacred pre- 
cincts. Linked with our patriotic sisters of the other 
States of the Union, we resume our labors, which, for 
cogent reasons, have been so long intermitted, that distant 
friends might well infer that our Association had been dis- 
banded. But no; we only awaited the result of the noble 
and indefatigable exertions we knew were being made by 
our pioneer, ‘“‘The Southern Matron.” As we anticipated, 
success has attended them ; and we proceed in this soul- 
stirring enterprise, and again solicit the co-operation of 
our countrywomen throughout the ‘Old Dominion,” 
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hoping they will use every means in their power to fur- 
ther this inspiring work. Nay, we will not, cannot doubt 
that there will be promptness and energy of action on their 
part in a cause that must be dear to every patriotic heart. 
Nor will Virginia consent to receive Mount Vernon as a 
gift from her sister States without contributing her full 
quota. Be it remembered, too, that the payment of merely 
one dollar each, by a few members of the many prosperous 
families in Virginia, will supply the amount at present 
needed to make up the purchase money. All contribu- 
tions and sums collected should be forwarded to the presi- 
dent of the ‘‘State Association” at Richmond, or to one of 
the vice-presidents, or to the corresponding secretary, to 
be handed over by them to the treasurer. We subjoin 
their names, and those of the board of managers, whose 
office it is to aid and incite others to organize minor asso- 
ciations in their respective cities, towns, or counties. 
Orricers or THE “ Mocunt VERNON State ComMITTEE.” 
President.—Mrs. Julia M. Cabell. 
Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. General Pegram, Mrs. R. T. 
Daniel, Mrs. Wirt Robinson, Mrs. John 8. Caskie. 
Recording Secretary.—Mrs. John Nelson. 
Corresponding Secretary.—John R. Thompson. 
Treasurer.—William H. Macfarland: all of Richmond. 
Board of Managers.—Mrs. Robert A. Mayo, Richmond ; 
Mrs. Doctor Burrows, Richmond ; Mrs. Edward Dabney, 
Richmond ; Mrs. Ligon, Richmond ; Mrs. James Dunlop, 
Richmond; Mrs. Eliza M. Atkinson, Richmond; Mrs. 
Myer Myers, Norfolk; Miss L. Tazewell, Norfolk; Mrs. 
Robert Saunders, Williamsburg; Mrs. Judge Clopton, 
Williamsburg; Miss B. M. Page, Williamsburg; Mrs. 
John §. Millson, Norfolk; Mrs. John M. Speed, Lynch- 
barg; Mrs. William M. Blackford, Lynchburg; Mrs. M. 
H. Houston, Wheeiing ; Mrs. Alexander Rives, Charlottes- 
ville; Mrs. Charles Carrington, Halifax ; Mrs. Frederick 
Johnson, Staunton; Mrs. Hugh Sheffey, Staunton; Mrs. 
W. W. Radford, Botetourt; Mrs. Addison Logan, Bote- 
tourt; Mrs. W. K. White, Fredericksburg ; Mrs. William 
B. Stanard, Goochland ; Mrs. Doctor Austin Brokenbrough, 
Tappahannock ; Mrs. General Brown, Nelson; Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Fowle, Alexandria; Mrs. 8. C. C. McDowell, 
Lexington; Mrs. Philip Saint George Cocke, Powhatan; 
Mrs. Sally Brent, Fluvanna; Mrs. R. M. T. Hunter, Es- 
sex; Mrs. James M. Mason, Winchester; Mrs. Thomas 
H. Bayly, Accomac ; Mrs. William Smith, Fauquier; Mrs. 
C. J. Faulkner, Berkeley; Mrs. William A. Cocke, Cum- 
berland; Mrs. Thomas 8. Bococke, Appomatox; Mrs. 
John Letcher, Rockbridge; Mrs. Doctor Friend, Chester- 
field ; Mrs. Gessner Harrison, University of Virginia. 


FasHions OF THE Hoopep Sxrrts.—Our readers, in places 
remote from cities, can have but a faint idea of the extent, 
in all phases, of this wonderful fashion. A few facts, 
respecting the business in the city of New York, a business 
scarcely three years old, may be interesting. This informa- 
tion is taken from a reliable source, the New York Post. 
**One firm in the business, besides their establishments in 
Connecticut and other places, occupy three floors of a 
building in Broadway, two hundred feet deep, and thirty 
wide, in the manufacture. In the busy season, three hun- 
dred girls (a charming congregation, by the way, to the 
admirers of female beauty), earning from five and a half to 
ten dollars each a week, are employed in cutting out and 
sewing skirts, three thousand of which are turned out in 
a day. One hundred and fifty of Wheeler & Wilson's 
sewing-machines, and a variety of ingenious labor-saving 
inventions, are constantly in play, so that a single skirt is 
made ia ten minutes. We have known a husband enter 
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the store, give an order for his wife’s skirt, have it pat- 
terned and made, and receive it all done up, and ready to 
be carried home before he had half smoked his cigar. 

“A ton of cord is consumed in a week in the manufac- 
ture, and not less than $6000 worth of whalebone in a 
month; and then what acres of muslin and crinoline, 
what lengths of thread and tape, what enormous quanti- 
ties of little brazen tubes to unite the hoops will, in process 
of time, be consumed, it has not entered into the head of 
man to estimate. The imagination fairly breaks down in 
the contemplation.”’ 

The most popular style of skirts, and the most graceful 
now worn, is bell-shaped, and in size is just medium be- 
tween the ungraceful straight petticoat, with its folds 
collapsing round the hips and Aegs, and the full-blown 
ultra mode which is such an annoyance to the wearers’ 
companions in a theatre or an omnibus. It has three 
bones, the lengths of which are fifty-six inches at the top, 
seventy-four in the middle, and ninety-five at the bottom. 
These are considered the proper proportions, though we 
have seen some skirts at Genin's which, at the lower bone, 
measure no less than one hundred and fifteen inches in 
circumference. As for the number of hoops, tastes differ. 
Some ladies go as high as six, while few are content with 
less than two. 

A Broken Heart.—The following pathetic description 
of a broken heart, written by a lady, a widow, not long 
since, called to follow her sole remaining child, a lovely 
daughter, in the first bloom of youth, to the grave, may 
teach many who complain of “broken hearts” that they 
have not realized their full depth of bitterness. 

“Tt isthe pent-up agony of a never-forgotten sorrow. It 
is the weight of mountains sinking deeper and deeper into 
the soul. It is the crushing, in a moment, of ambition’s 
proudest eminence. It is the extinguishment of hope 
which has grown and strengthened with a lifetime. It is 
the sundering of a mother’s strongest, purest, holiest 
emotions. It is the rending asunder the iron bonds of a 
mad idolatry. It is the total annihilation of every human 
sympathy. It isthe moving, breathing, sentient being— 
alone—all alone. It is utter bereavement. ‘If I am be- 
reaved of my children, Iam bereaved.’ It is that ‘ passing 
under the rod’ where only strength in the blood of Christ 
can save from lunacy or death. 

“This, and this only, is a broken heart.” 

AMUSEMENTs.—A fashionable woman lately asked Mons. 
Lecordaire if there was any harm in reading romances, 
and going to the theatre. 

“Tt is for you to tell me,” delicately replied the witty 
dominican. 


Tue sum of $250 was contributed, on the Fourth of July, 
at Middleburg, Loudon County, Virginia, for the purchase 
of Mount Vernon. 


THaNKscivine Day.—We hope the Governors will unite 
on November 26th, the last Thursday in the month. Then 
the war of politics will be over forthe year ; and all elee- 
tions, State and National, will be closed, the harvests of 
the country gathered in, the preparations for winter made ; 
and the crowning glory of all the blessings God has, during 
the year, bestowed on our great nation, would be the 
union of all our States and Territories in a day of National 
Thanksgiving. The peoples of the Old World would thas 
be taught that freedom from man's tyranny brings us 
nearer to God—that, while rejecting earthly lords, we 
willingly acknowledge our dependence on the Lord of 
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heaven and earth. The celebration of the Fourth of July 
has a marked effect on our national character. The Ameri- 
can citizen dwelling in foreign countries feels the influence 
of observing that day. It gives him an increase of honor 
among the millions who are pining in vain for such high 
privileges as his national birthright bestows; and he is 
proud of the title, “ American citizen.” 

The Day of Thanksgiving would, if observed nationally, 
soon be celebrated in every part of the world where an 
American family was settled If the last Thursday in 
November could be established as the Day, and known to 
oe the time in each year when, from Maine to New Mexico, 
and from Plymouth Rock to the Pacific sands, the great 
American people united in this festival of gladness and 
gratitude, the whole world might be moved to join in the 
rejoicing, and bless God for his goodness to the children 
of men. 

Last year, nearly all the States and Territories united on 
thatday. This year, we trust, there will be no blank in 
the number, nor a seat left vacant at the Table of the 
Nation. 


THANKSGIVING. 
BY LILLIAN. 


Gop of the rolling year’s returning harvest, 

A tribute to thy boundless love we bring, 
Without whose gracious gifts the spirit starveth, 
And hope falls lifeless from its loftiest wing. 

Thy rainbow-pledge, in living colors painted 
On the cloud-shadowed arch of summer skies, 
Thou hast again redeemed ; and, ere we fainted, 
The year’s life-boon was laid before our eyes. 


With grateful hearts, we praise thee for it, Father; 
Into thy presence with thanksgiving come ; 
And, as around thine altar we shall gather, 
Smile on us from thine everlasting home! 
We thank thee for the south wind’s breath of gladness, 
The genial sunshine of the spring’s young hours, 
That lifted winter’s melancholy sadness 
From off the ice-embosomed tomb of flowers. 


We thank thee for the morning smile of glory 
That spoke thy presence in fresh budding life, 
Where silver frost-work made the young year hoary 
With jewelled trophies of the cold wind’s strife ; 
That then the flower-enamelled verdure, wooing, 
With fragrance, brightness for the waiting lands, 
Invited blessings with its glad renewing— 
The good seed dropped from labor’s willing hands. 


We thank thee that, through days of summer blessings, 
Nature’s glad angels watched the springing shoot, 
And, with the sun and dew of their caressings, 
Nursed the bright blossoms into golden fruit; 
And when the varying hues of autumn beauties 
Reflected back the glow of crimson skies, 
Thou gavest them as recompense for duties 
Most nobly done throngh toil’s self-sacrifice. 


All the blest gifts of earth and skies, returning 
With each succeeding year, are gifts of thine, 
The incense of thy love forever burning 
On nature’s living, heaven-encircled shrine. 
And while, for all these tokens of thy favor, 
These harvest bounties, heartfelt thanks are given, 
May life’s pure incense, like sweet smelling savor, 
In the world’s harvest, wing our souls to heaven. 


FrLovuncss.—Flounces are a nice question. We like them 
when they wave and flow, as in « very light material— 
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muslin, or gauze, or barége—when a lady has no outline 
and no mass, but looks like a receding angel, or dissolving 
view ; but we do not like them in a rich material, where 
they flop, or in a stiff one, where they bristle, and where 
they break the flowing lines of the petticoat, and throw 
light and shade where you do not expect them. In short, 
we like the gown that can do without flounces, as Jo- 
sephine liked a face that could do without whiskers ; bat, 
in either case, it must be a good one. 

Lapry ORATORS ; OR, THE ORATRESS IN MovRNING.—We 
are glad to see that Honorable Horace Mann has found a 
point at which to stop or pause in the education of youny 
women. He does not intend to qualify them for public 
speakers. He has drawn hisline. May he keep it straight 
and true! 

“The annual commencement of Antioch College, at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, of which Honorable Horace Mann is 
president, took place last week. There were fifteen gradu- 
ates, among them ladies. Doctor Bellows delivered an 
address on Education. In his audience were fifteen young 
women, sitting apart from the rest, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and with a very downcast look. The people sympa- 
thized with these mourners, but found that there was 
more food for mirth than for melancholy in the funeral 
array. These young women were students in the College, 
who had applied to the president for the use of the College 
chapel, one evening, for the purpose of displaying their 
oratorical talents to the public. The request was denied 
by Mr. Mann, who is known not to acquiesce in the ultra 
notions of woman’s rights advocates; and the young 
Women accordingly exhibited their chagrin in the signifi- 
cant mauner stated.” 

May's Love.—In the love of a brave and faithful man, 
there is always a touch of maternal tenderness. He gives 
out again those beams of protecting fondness which were 
shed on him as he lay on his mother’s knee. 

And here, from a Mississippi contributor, 4. Newton 
Berryhill, we have a pendant to “ man’s love :’’-- 


THE GOOD MAN'S EXAMPLE. 


In the stillness of the starry night, 
The limpid dew, by heaven distilled, 
Falls on the landscape parched with thirst ; 
And every tiny cup is filled. 
There is no sound to mark its fall, 
So soft and light is its descent ; 
But, im the morn, the plants, refreshed, 
Attest what strength the dew hath lent. 
E’en so the good man’s daily walk 
(Though humble be the path he treads, 
And his life may pass unknown to fame) 
A genial influence round him spreads. 

To Corresporpents.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: “My Fortune’—‘ Watch, Wait, and Pray”— 
“The Old Homestead”—‘“ My First Love’’—‘‘ My Baby 
Boy is Dead’’—*‘ An Offering”’—*‘ About Sisters-in-Law”— 
“To Hyla”—* Mary's Vision”"—and “‘The Sugar Camp.” 

The following are declined: “ Early Spring-Time”— 
“Thoughts” —“ Away”—“Sonnet to the Sea” (the 
writer must study to improve)—* Gold’’—‘“ The Setting 
Sun”—“ The Battle of Trenton” (not won by the writer)— 
“ Age” —* Morning’’—*‘ The Flower of Hillsdale’’—‘ My 
Sister’s Marriage”—‘‘To Idia”—“ Pine Hills’’—‘* What 
was Intended” —“The Longest Day"—‘‘ A Russe’ —“Cla- 
ta’s Sacrifice” (too long. The writer may have it returned 
by sending stamps)—-“ My Father” (tender and touching 
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in sentiment; imperfect in measure and rhyme)—aud 
** Dreams.”’ 

The following stanzas “To Jennie” are all we have 
room fer, The writer is, perhaps, at ‘“‘lhome’’ by this 
time, and can recite the last part of the poem to the fair 


one addressed. 


‘On, believe me when I tell thee 
I am sad when from thy side! 
And a gloom pervades my spirit, 
Which the thoughtless may deride; 
But they never felt the glowing 
Of a spirit such as thine, 
When, with holy love o’erflowing, 
It dissulved itself in mine. 


**Oh, believe me when I tell thee 

‘Tis for thy dear sake [ roam! 

Though ‘tis torture to be absent 
From thy presence and my home: 

For my home is in thy presence, 
Were it in the frigid zone ; 

There with thee I'd do sweet penai 
For ‘tis sad to be alone.” 


We have a number of articles on Land that will receive 


attention next month. 


Hiterarn dlotices. 


Books By Marit.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From J. H. C. Wanrtrne, N. E. corner of Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets :— 

GOVERNOR GEARY’S ADMINISTRATION IN KAN- 
SAS. With a Complede History of the Territory until 
June, 1857. Embracing a full Account of Discovery, Geo- 
graphy, Soil, Rivers, Climate, Products; its Organization 
asa Territory ; Transactions and Events under Governors 
Reeder and Shannon; Political Dissensions, Personal Ren- 
counters, Election Frauds, Battles, and Outrages; with 
Portraits of prominent Actors therein. Al! fully authen- 
ticated. By John H. Gihon, M. D., Private Secretary 
of Governor Geary. This is a closely printed volume of 
348 pages. Never having paid much attention to the cha- 
racter of the disputes growing out of the settlement of 
Kansas, we are unable to give any opinion of the contents 
of this book. We have copied its title, and pass it over to 
all concerned. Price $1 00. 





From M. Pottock, No. 2 Minor Street, Philadelphia :— 

ORMOND; or, the Secret Witness. By Charles Brock- 
den Brown. This is another most interesting volume of 
the series, and contains, besides the novel whose title we 
have just given, CLARA HOWARD; or, the Enthusiasm 
of Love; by the same author. Price 75 cents. 

From Harper & Brotuer, New York, through Parry 
& McMiILian, Philadelphia :— 

MARRIED OR SINGLE? By the author of “* Hope Les- 
” “ Redwood,”’ ‘*Home,” ete. etc. In two volumes, 


American readers have, no doubt, long since formed correct 





lie, 


opinions of the style, as well as of the imaginative powers 
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of Miss Sedgwick ; and, as a writer of fiction, probably 
many of them prefer her works to those of a more brilliant 
class of her literary contemporaries. While, however, het 
diction is always flowing, yet precise in its construction 
it must be admitted that the flights of her fancy are mor: 
apt to soar into the regions of philosophy, than into those 





of poetry and romance. Her themes are always practica 


and belong to the actual occurrences, state of morals, aud 
characteristics of every-day life ; and, of course, her great 
aim, as a writer, has been apparent, if not satisfactorily 
developed—that of guiding the heart to respect and honor 
virtue, wherever and in whomsoever found. There may, 
indeed, be many exaggerations in her ideas of the duties 
imposed by the relations and reciprocal feelings of hu- 
manity ; but these ideas, it must be admitted, are gene- 
rally sustained by at least some favorable references to the 
important duties inculcated by the teachings of our com- 
mon Christianity. But, in regard to what those duties 
really are, we must expect, and are bound to tolerate, 
variations in sentiment, and inconelusiveness of opinion, 
so long as ‘‘ reason is left free,’’ and there exist no restric- 
tions to human judgment. And thus there are many ideas 
and sentiments put forth in these volumes, and even some 
duties enforced, whieh it is not likely will be everywhere 
popular, or the performance of which, if even the necessity 
were admitted, would, under circumstances, be possible. 
Nevertheless, the work abounds in portraitures and lessons 
of pure Christian morality, which can be studied by all, 
and by living examples of womanly and manly integrity, 
embracing many vividly drawn and strongly marked 
contrasts of character, which cannot but have a favorable 
influence upon the minds of the thoughtful, as well as upon 
those even of the careless readers, who may, for the nonce, 
give their attention to the teachings of prudence, virtue, 
and humanity. Price $1 75. 

THE ATHELINGS; or, the Three Gifts. By Margaret 
Oliphant. This is No. 207 of Harper’s Library of Sele 
Novels, in paper cover, unabridged and unaltered, th 
price of which is 50 cents. The author of the * Atheling. 
is a great favorite, and justly so. With many readers t 
‘* Athelings” may seem to form rather a sleepy family. 
This judgment, however, may be due to the dull, heated, 
and sultry state of the weather, at the time they have 
attempted to read the tempting-looking volumes, Should 
that be the case, we advise them to sit down with the 
* Athelings” again, when sharper weather shall produce 
a keener sense of perception than that which, unfortu- 
nately, they at present experience. They will be rewarded 
by some delightful pictures of domestic life. 

A HISTORY OF ROME, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE. With Chap- 
ters on the History of Literature and Art. By Henry G 
Liddell, D. D., Deau of Christ Church, Oxford. LUlustrated 
by numerous woodcuts) One of the great merits of this 
work will be found in the constant effort of the author to 
separate the truth of history from the fabulous legends 
which some previous writers have permitted to assume 
the importance of reliable authority, without the expres- 
sion of even a doubt of their probability. But, in pursuing 
this course, he has not been so unwise as to reject alto- 
gether those national traditions from which may be gained 
so much light and knowledge of the events of the dim 
past, and especially of the rise and progress of those dis- 
tinct characteristics which still mark the various races and 
tribes of the human family. To the inquiring mind of the 
youthful student and future critic, the chapters on the his- 
tory of literature and art, and, in particular, the last chay 
ter of the volume, cannot but prove highly instructive, as 


well as interesting. Price $1 00. 
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THE ROSE OF ASHURST. By the author of “ Amelia 
Wyndham,” ete. etc. This is No. 200 of Harper’s Library 
of Select Novels, the perusal of which, without ‘‘ producing 
a sensation,’’ will give great pleasure to the mind of the 
quiet reader. Price 50 cents. 

THE NORTHWEST COAST; or, Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Washington Territory. By James G. Swan. 
With numerous illustrations. As we are told in the pre- 
face, ‘‘ the intention of this volume is to give a general and 
concise account of that portion of the Northwest Coast lying 
hetween the Straits of Fuca and the Columbia River—a 
region which has never attracted the explorers and navi- 
gators of the Northwest, since the times of Meares and 
Vancouver, sufficiently for them to give it more than a 
passing notice.” Besides the valuable information afforded 
to those who may be desirous of taking up their abodes in 
that distant portion of our country, the book abounds in 
personal adventure, modestly yet graphically related, and 
ample enough to arouse and interest the reader throughout 
its perusal. Price $1 25. 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF GREECE. By John Bonner. 
In two volumes. These volumes contain numerous illus- 
trations, and are in every way calculated to amuse and 
instract the young reader. Price $1 00. 


From R. M. De Wirt, New York, through T. B. Perer- 
s0N, Philadelphia :— 

THE WAR TRAIL ; or, the Hunt of the Wild Horse. A 
Romance of the Prairie. By Captain Mayne Reid, authar 
of “The Hunter’s Feast," ‘‘Scalp Hunters,’’ “ White 
Chief,” ete. ete. Beautifully illustrated, with original 
designs engraved by N. Orr. The author of this volume 
has made many valuable contributions to the popular lite- 
rature of the times, but none more exciting or valuable 
than the work now before us. The incidents which the 
author has given us, drawn, as we presume, from his own 
practical experiences in Mexico, are in the highest degree 
juteresting and entertaining, and are related in a style so 
animated, natural, graphic, and impressive, that it is im- 
possible the work should not command the attention, and 
in the end fully gratify the minds and anticipations of the 
inquiring and romance-loving readers. Many of Captain 
Reid's descriptions of the warlike, predatory, and domestic 
habits of the Mexicans and Indians are very characteristic 
and striking ; and equally forcible and true to nature are 
those of the wild, beautiful, and variegated face of the 
country through which ‘‘the war trail” led its devious 
and ever-changing way; while there is quite enough of 
love, bravery, gentleness, and magnanimity of personal 
character to sustain the whole superstructure, whether 
founded upon facts, or originating in fancy. Price $1 00. 


From W. P. Ferriper, New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia :— 

MORMONISM, ITS LEADERS AND DESIGNS. By 
John Hyde, Jr., formerly a Mormon Elder, and resident of 
Salt Lake City. From what has already been published 
of the delusions and heathenish practices of the Mormons, 
the contents of this book will be readily anticipated. The 
author was nocommon man among the saints, but, having 
been in authority, is perhaps as capable and as reliable an 
evidence against them as could come from their midst. 
Price $1 25. 


From S#eipon, BLakeman, & Co., New York :— 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF THE 
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REVEREND C. H. SPURGEON. From Original Docu- 
ments. Including Anecdotes and Incidents of Travel, Bio- 
graphical Notices of Former Pastors, Historical Sketch of 
Park Street Chapel, and an Outline of Mr. Spurgeon’s Arti- 
cles of Faith. This sketch of the life of a very young, 
yet very successful preacher, appears to bave been pre- 
pared with great care, and speaks with great justice and 
candor of some of Mr. Spurgeon’s defects, as well as of the 
great power, originality, and impressiveness of his oratory. 
It will be especially interesting to the admirers of Mr 
Spurgeon on this side of the Atlantic, of whom there are 
vast numbers, and to whom his printed sermons have 
become as familiar as “‘ household words.” Price 50 cents. 


From SnHeipon, BLakemayn, & Co., New York, through 
Lrerincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LECTURES ON TEMPERANCE. By Eliphalet Nott, 
D. D., LL. D., President of Union College. With an Intro- 
duction by Taylor Lewis, LL. D., Professor of Greek in 
Union College. Edited by Amasa McCoy, late editor of 
the Prohivitionist. The name of the learned and eloquent 
author of these lectures will, we feel assured, be their best 
passport to the universal consideration they so truly de- 
serve. The question is argued almost exclusively from 
Scripture, to which, as is well known, many persons 
appeal for the license which they claim for the free use 
which they make of the intoxicating wines of the present 
day. Many of the popular texts, so often and so fiippantly 
used by the advocates of that species of temperance which 
eschews total abstinence, receive construction from the pen 
of the venerable doctor, quite at variance with their fa- 
vorite opinions. Although we cannot anticipate that these 
able lectures will attract the attention, or have an influ- 
ence on all classes of society, yet we cannot but hope that 
they will have their effect upon the minds of all those 
whose duty it is, as good citizens and good Christians, to 
present good examples to those less enlightened than 
themselves. Price $1 00. 

From Ticknor & Freups, Boston :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER. Complete in two volumes. This is the first 
complete collection of the poetical writings of a poet who has 
identified himself with the progress of American literature, 
and who has many enthusiastic admirers, as well as many 
discriminating friends, who are not admirers of all that he 
has written. The author regrets that he was not able, by 
reason of illness, to give that attention to the arrangement 
of his work which it required, and confessing that there 
are pieces in the collection which he would “ willingly let 
die.’’ It is due to the publisher to say that the volumes 
are beautifully printed, and aecked out in the newest and 
most fashionable style of binding—‘‘ blue and gold.”’ It 
is a sorrowful reflection upon the times in which we live, 
that drab is not deemed worthy of poetry, even of Quaker 
origin. Price $1 50. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LOVES OF THE POETS: Btogra- 
phical Sketches af Women celebrated in Ancient and 
Modern Poetry. By Mrs. Jameson, authoress of “The 
Diary of an Ennuyée,’’ ete. This is a beantiful reprint 
of the last London edition of a work too well knowu and 
highly appreciated to require any comment at this day. 
Price 75 cents. 

WHITE LIES: A Novel. By Charles Reade, author of 
“It is Never too Late to Mend,” “ Peg Woffington,”’ ete 
etc. The first part of a very pleasant and interesting story. 
Price 25 cenis. 
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Godens Arm-Chatr. 


Ovr Octoper NumBeRr.—A sweet plate—“ The Sisters”— 
graces this number. The story by Miss De Forrest very 
prettily illustrates it. Again a four figure fashion-plate, 
and another of our expensive slipper patterns, the domestic 
slipper, intended for the good man of the house, one that 
will wear well. Every stitch, it will be seen, is carefully 
marked out, so that there can be no error in making it. 





Svca testimony of our correctness in mailing, our sub- 
scribers will appreciate as well as ourselves. It is rather 
disagreeable, after subscribing and paying your money 
for a maguzine, only to receive one-half of the numbers. 
The Warrensburg Western Missourian says:— 

* Godey’s Lady's Book.—This valuable Book has not 
missed a mail during the past year. Godey, we believe, is 
the only publisher of whom we hear no grumbling about 
lost numbers. He never fails. We recommend the Lady’s 
Book to those who desire a cheap family magazine of the 
first order.” 

Scrprises.—We cannet help feeling pleased when we 
think what will be the exclamations of delight from our 
subscribers when they see the future numbers of the Book 
from this month out. We have illustrations of various 
kinds that will give gieat pleasure to all who are sub- 
secribers, and to many who are not, for borrowing will go 
on, say What we will to the contrary. This number we 
consider a pretty good one; but our future numbers, both 
of this year and the next, will far exceed anything ever 
attempted in a magazine in this or any other country. 
Note this, and see if we do not keep this promise as well as 
all others that we have made. 

Post-Orrice Stamps.—In future, we cannot take ten and 
twelve cent stamps in remittances of more than one dollar. 
Many of our California clubs have heretofore remitted us 
ten dollars in ten cent stamps. We cannot dispose of 
them ; and the post-office department won't purchase them 
of us. We have now a very large sum in ten cent stamps 
en hand, which we would gladly dispose of. 





Ws are glad to find that some one acknowledges us to 
be a married man; and the editor of the Morristown Ban- 
ner does that. Hearhim: ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book is brim- 
ful of elegant things for the ladies. It is emphatically a 
Lady's Book, not for their benefit exclusively, by no 
means, but intended for their particular use, entertain- 
ment, and instruction; and it is here that we, the sterner 
sex, get the benefit of the Lady's Book: it is full of broad 
hints, directions, receipts, patterns, ete. etc., for the making 
up, patting together, and so forth, of the many things es- 
sential to the comfort internally and externally of the 
sterner sex. Commend us to Godey. He is a married 
man of long standing, and knows the whole duty of 
woman, with the aid of a powerful staff of experienced 
contributors, just as if he was ‘one of ’em.’”’ 


Stvavtar.—It is said that the rose of Florida, the most 
beautiful of flowers, emits no fragrance; the bird of Para- 
dise, the most beautiful of birds, gives no songs; the 
cypress of Greece, the finest of trees, yields no fruit; dan- 
dies, the shiniest of men, have no sense; and ball-room 
belles, the loveliest creatures in the world, are very often 


ditto—aud a little more so! 
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MAKE cP your CLvBs.—It is now time to commence; 
and remember that the Lady’s Book is the best work for 
ladies published in this country. We have more than 
one thousand private letters testifying to this fact, and the 
press throughout the country is unanimous in saying that 
the Lady's Book is the best magazine of its kind in this or 
any other country. The difference in the club price of the 
Lady's Book and that of other magazines is only a few 
cents, and for these few cents you get nearly one-third 
more reading and engravings, besides other more expen- 
sive embellishments that a low-priced magazine cannot 
afford to give. Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is “ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine.”’ One or more of that work can be introduced in a 
club in place of the Lady’s Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 

A Lapy, well qualified to teach Music on the Piano and 
Guitar, French and the English branches, is desirous of 
procuring the situation as instructress in a Southern family. 
Address H. M., Danbury, Connecticut. 





Deat Gentiy wita Tae Little Ones.—A child, when 
asked why a certain tree grew crooked, replied: *‘ Some- 
body trod upon it, | suppose, when it was little.” 

** He who checks a child with terror, 

Stops its play, and stills its song, 

Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 

Give it play, and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit; 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? 

Onward must it flow forever ; 
Better teach it where to go.” 





O_p PrsitisHer.—Our friend Freas, of the Germantown 
Telegraph, is an older publisher than ourself by some 
month or so; and, by the way, that same Telegraph is an 
excellent paper, containing decidedly the best agricultural 
matter that can be found anywhere, But that is not what 
we wanted to say. We wanted to say something about 
us old publishers looking so well after having gone 
through so much hard work. We know of only one other 
ancient publisher that is better looking than Major Freas; 
but modesty prevents our mentioning his name. Perhaps 
the Telegraph will give it. 

We would respectfully ask the editor of the Toledo 
Weekly Times why he has not some one at his elbow who 
can “appreciate such things.” This is a confession by 
our friend; but we accept his apology, which is as fol- 
lows: “* We think he ought to be satisfied with the name 
he has got of publishing the best monthly periodical ou 
this Western Hemisphere.” 


Portrair or E. A. Por.—We have received, from the 
publishers, Messrs. Musury, Silsbee, & Case, the portrait 
of Mr. Poe. It is a good likeness, and very well executed. 
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‘Tug Fiy-Lear."’—We have received another number 
of this valuable sheet, edited by the young ladies of the 
College Temple, Newnan, Goorgia. We have before 
spoken favorably of the efforts of the ladies of this estab- 
lishment. ‘The College Temple” we consider one of the 
best institutions in the country devoted to education. 

Tue Expanse or Royauty.—W hen the present Sovereign 
ascended the throne, the allowance which should be made 
for her maintenance was fixed by a committee of the 
House of Commons on the basis of the actual expenditure 
during the last year of the previous reign. The sum finally 
agreed upon was £385,000, out of which £60,000 is set 
apart for the privy purse, and the rest is expended in 
keeping up the royal establishments, in which is included 
every imaginable species of expenditure which can be 
deemed necessary to the comfort of the Sovereign, and a 
great deal more, so that the £60,000 allotted to the privy 
purse is absolutely in the Queen's hands, free from all ap- 
parent claims for any purpose whatever. 

If to this we add some £40,000 a year enjoyed by Prince 
Albert, £38,000 a year for the revenues of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and £12,000 ditto for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
we have a total of about £150,000, which accrues yearly 
to the royal family over and above the £326,000 of the 
civil list, which is spent in maintaining the royal establish- 
ments. With these facts before us, nobody can justly com- 
plain of the parsimony of the British nation. But what 
becomes of the immense sum last mentioned, £325,000, 
over which the Queen has no immediate control, but 
which is spent in maintaining her vast household? Sala- 
ries play an important part here. The figures are terrific; 
but we will venture upon a brief summary. 

First there is Lord Steward with £2,000a year. Under 
him are the Treasurer, salary £904; the Comptroller of the 
Household, £904; the Master of the Household, £1,158; 
the Clerk of the Kitchen, £700; the Gentlemen of the 
Wine and Beer Cellars, £500; and the Ranger of Windsor 
Home Park (Prince Albert), £500. Besides these sums, 
the Lord Steward’s department absorbs some £25,000 in 
subordinate salaries and allowances. Steppinginto another 
department, we encounter the Lord Chamberlain with 
£2,000 a year; the Vice-Chamberlain, £924; the Keeper 
of the Privy Purse, whose business it chiefly is to sign 
checks, £2000; the Mistress of the Robes, £500; Groom 
of the Rebes, £800; eight Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
£50) each; eight Maids of Honor, £300 each; eight Bed- 
chamber Women, £300 each; eight Lords in Waiting, 
£702 each; eight Grooms in Waiting, £335 each; four 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber, £200 each; 
four Gentlemen Ushers, daily waiters, £150 each; four 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber, £73 each ; eight quarterly 
waiters, £100 each; ten Grooms of the Great Chamber, 
£40 each; Master of the Ceremonies, £300; five Pages of 
the Back Stairs, £400 each; six Pages of the Presence, 
£190 each; eight Sergeants-at-Arms, £100 each. Then 
follows the Ecclesiastical Staff of the Household, £1236; 
the Sanitary establishment £2700 ; the State Band of Music, 
£1916; the Examiner of Plays, £400; Barge-master and 
Waterman, £400; the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 

£5129; the Captain and Gold Stick, £1000; Lieutenant and 
Silver Stick, £500; Standard Bearer and Silver Stick, £380; 
the Body Guard of Yeomen, £7100; the Governor and 
Constable of Windsor Castle, £1120. In the department 
of the Master of the Horse we find the Master himself 
£2500: Chief Equerry, £1000; four Equerries in Ordinary, 


£750 each; Crown Equerry, £800; Master of the Buek- 
hounds, £1700; and Hereditary Grand Falconer, £1200. 
This portentous list does nut exhaust all the details of ex- 
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penditure in the department of salaries, and excluding the 
cost of what is, in homely phrase, ealled “living.” Most 
of the offices above enumerated are filled by members of 
the aristocracy, and the duties attached to them are, toa 
great extent, merely nominal. 

Mrs. Haus’s Coox-Boox, anp Mrs. Hate’s Recerpr- 
Boox.—This latter work is now ready; and we can fur- 
nish both books—Cook-Book at $1, and Receipt-Book at 
#1 25. With these two works, every housekeeper’s libary 
is complete, for everything appertaining to the proper 
conducting of a house can be found therein. Those whose 
money for receipt-book we have had to return can now 
send again; $1 25 is the price; and it is nearly twice as 
large as the old edition; and only twenty-five cents more 
is charged, See advertisement on cover. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Tus is all we have ever contended for; and the editor 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian says all we could upon 
the subject: “It also contains the latest fashions of the 
day ; and, while we are far from recommending our reed- 
ers to follow these fashions for the sake of fashion, yet 
many a one may receive valuable hints concerning cookery 
and dress from this work, even though she may not desire 
to adopt alZ its fashions aud suggestions.”’ 

He also adds: ‘* We hesitate not to state that the Lady's 
Book is the best of its kind in the Union.” 

For Grecian Patxtine.—‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing” is a 
beautiful new engraving recently published. The size of 
plate is 14 by 18. The Indian costume, and rich and va- 
ried scenery, as well as the interest created by the poem, 
with the paper prepared for the purpose, make it the most 
desirable of all pictures used for this art, and, well painted 
by directions furnished by the publisher, can hardly be 
distinguished from the finest canvas oil painting. It will 
be sent, post-paid, oa a roller, on receipt of price, one dol- 
lar and fifty cents, with full directions for painting it, 
colors used, and how to mix. Liberal discount to teachers 
and dealers. 

Address J. E. Tizroy, publisher and dealer in artists’ 
goods, Salem, Massachusetts. 





Tae Newark Eagle says: ‘The ladies, now-a-days, are 
using newspapers at twenty-five cents a hundred for the 
manufacture of bustles. To manufacture the bustle, they 
take the tape, and put it between the leaves of several 
newspapers, then ‘gather’ the newspapers at the top, and 
tie the tape around them. The lower parts of the paper 
of course are irregular, and, when the skirts and dress are 
thrown over them, produce the necessary bulge. The 
Utica Observer informs the world that it isin large demand 
for this purpose, and daily used. It is an editor's business 
to create a daily bustle in the affairs of men ; but we doubt 
very much whether proprietors of newspapers know that 
they are creating a bustle among women.” 





Penxcits FoR Drawixe.—As we publish instructions in 
drawing, we ought to furnish the pencils. We can send 
four pencils of progressive degrees of hardness on receipt 
of 25 cents, and a postaye-stamp to pay return postage. 
Four lead pencils, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, for 25 cents, and a 


stulup. 
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ScRAPs FROM OUR JuNIoR :— 

We've been amused, lately, by some of the attempts at 
gentility made by ‘‘darkeydom,”’ and jot down our obser- 
vations for the benefit of posterity. 

Last week, our covk went out—so did our waiter—to a 
colored picnic. So we answered a pretty loud ring at the 
door-bell. On the steps stood a colored girl dressed in 
flounced silk, laced mantle, white bonnet, kid gloves, and 
expensive trimmings. ‘Is Miss Josephs iu?” she inquired. 

Miss Josephs? We did not know her. 

“She does not reside here?”’ was the reply. ‘“‘She— 
she—that is, I think she assists in the domestic arrange- 
ments. Her first name is Julia.” 

The cook! o 

“ She is not in.” 

““Will you be kind enough to hand her this when she 
returns?” 

From a pearl case, we received a card; and the dark 
damsel departed. We placed the card, on which was 
written ‘* Miss Calanthe Sophia Short,” upon the kitchen 
dresser, and then—fainted. 

Mrs. A—— presented to her black cook a very neat, 
pretty chintz dress. Of course, she expressed at least a 
‘thank you” for the gift. Priscilla took it, saying: 

* Weil, Mrs. A——, as you ’ve took the trouble to buy it 
for me, [li make it up; but I have seen the time when I 
wouldn't ‘a’ worn a caliker dress. When J was young, I 
moved in the very fret circles of colored folks. Howsom- 
ever, this ‘ll do to cuok in.” 

We witnessed, from our chamber window, a flirtation 
between our colored cook and a young man who was 
whitewashing for us. They were both working—she pre- 
paring the dinner, he whitewashing the fence. 

“* Julia,” said the gallant, “‘how becoming that white 
basque is to you!” 

Julia was rather intensely arrayed, having expected her 
friend, the whitewasher. 

“ Lors, Alphonse, how you flatter!” 

“No flattery at all. Miss Peters wears white basques ; 
bat they don’t suit her style at all.” 

Miss Peters was our waiter girl. 

Julia went to the little furnace in the yard, and, lifting 
a kettle of boiling water from it, was on her way to the 
kitchen, when her audacious lover, throwing down his 
brush, put his arms around her waist, saying: ‘ Now, 
Julia, if you squirm about, you ‘ll scald yourself; so stand 
still.”” And, leaning forward, he kissed her rudy lips. 

Julia submitted ; then, as he released her, she placed the 
kettle on the ground, turned about, and ‘‘opened upon 
him.” 

“I suppose,” she said, contemptuously, “‘you calls 
yourself a gentleman.” 

‘Well yes, I does,”’ was the cool reply. 

“You does? A gentleman, indeed! Pretty gentleman 
you are, insulting a lady like that!” And, with immense 
dignity, Miss Julia sailed into the kitchen. 


Trere is a family of colored people, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, in which live four children, rejoicing in the fol- 
lowing cognomens: Henrietta Ophelia Virginia T , 
Horace Walpole T. , Ferdinand George Washington 
T——, and Seraphina Elizabeth T——. 








I am a man with an inquiring mind, and rather apt, I 
confess, to be surprised at the discoveries my peculiar dis- 
But, this morning, I 
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position leads me often to make. 
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overheard, accidentally, a conversation of so astonishing 
and ghastly a nature as to put all my acuteness, both na- 
tural and acquired, to utter discomfiture. I have, at a 
watering-place, a room next two pretty young ladies, so 
much like all other young ladies of the present season, 
that I hardly noticed them, except to wonder in what part 
of the immense periphery that they carried about with 
them, they themselves were. This morning, one said to 
the other: “‘My dear, I cannot find my bones; and how 
can I go to breakfast? I shall look as if I had fallen to 
pieces.” 

*T will lend you my skeleton, dear, if it will fit you.” 

“Oh, thank you !—how kind !—yes, exactly.” 

Only one young lady appeared at breakfast. What was 
the condition of the one who lent her skeleton ? 

A uittie friend of ours, aged two years, was afraid of 
goiug into a dark room, always protesting that there were 
tigers’ in it. His mother, who wished to cure him of 
this fear, told him that tigers did not live in houses, but 
in a country far, far away. Some days after, the child's 
nurse left town for the summer. 

‘“*Mamma,” said the little one, “‘ where is Jane?’’ 

“Jane has gone far away into the country,” said his 
mother. 

* Tigers ‘ll get her,” said the child. 

We have seen lately, in many of the shop-windows, long 
braids and twists of mohair, and wondered what use they 
were intended for. Were they ropes, cues for Chinamen, 
new-fashioned belts, some new style of trimming, fancy 
clothes-lines, bracelets, imitation snakes? What wee 
they? We have found out. The “ colored pussons” wear 
them around their heads, over puffs of wool, d la classica!. 
Oh, the effect is thrilling! Last Sunday, we saw four girl«, 
with ebony complexions, dressed, one in pink silk tissue 
flounced ; another in bluebarrge, tucked; a third in dotted 
white muslin ; and a fourth ina low-necked, short-sleeved 
silk of adelicate sea green. All wore small white bonnets, 
and lace or bar¢ge mantillas; and each and every one had 
a mohair braid placed about two inches from the forehead, 
on the frizzly puffs. 

“Grorer, you are looking very smiling. What has 
happened ?”’ 

“The most delightful thing. I caught my Jenny by 
surprise, this morning, in her wrapper, and without hoops ; 
and I got the first kiss I’ve had since whalebune skirts 
came into fashion." 

Bropte is generous this month. He furnishes us with 
two of his inimitable fashion-plates. Brodie’s establish- 
ment, 51 Canal Street, New York, is the fashiouabie depot 
for that city. 

Tue Farmington Chronicle says: ‘We are not sur- 
prised to see more Lady's Books taken from our office than 
of all other monthly publications combined.” 

The Hillsborough Record says the same. 

A lady, qualified to instruct in English, French, Music 
upon the piano, various styles of Painting and Drawing, 
Wax Work, and Embroidery, desires a situation in a 
Ladies’ Seminary or Family School. 

Address L. M. N., 41 Sharp Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


We spend much of our life in making blunders, and a 
great deai more of it in correcting them. 
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Tae Paixcras RoyaL’s Weppine-Dress AND THE Lacs- 
Makers. The Wedding-Robe, in which she is first to be 
saluted in the character of wife, is progressing, to be ready 
for the day on which is to be enacted that most heart- 
stirring and engrossing event. 

The Princess Royal is to be married in a dress of Honi- 
tou lace, as was her mother before her. Those who know 
the tedious nature of the manuiacture will not be surprised 
to hear that its cost amounted to 3750. Weare not able to 
say what is to be the price of the robe now in preparativa, 
but are happy to be able to speak of its artistic design, 
which has been approved as well for taste as for patriotism. 
its pattern is composed of the national emblems, the rose, 
the thistle, and the shamrock, beautifully interspersed, 
and producing effects equally light, graceful, and elegant. 
When it is remembered that every bud and flower, spray 
vud sprig, are each and all formed by the young lace- 
maker on the pillow resting on her knee, the amount of 
female labor will appear stupendous, Not the most tiny 
leaf or the swelling of a single line of meandering stem but 
has cost so much of humana time, which is indeed nothing 
leas than human life. 

At the same time that this exquisite and elaborate work 
is progressing, another robe is also engaging the time and 
thoughts of the Honiton lace-makers. The design for this 
second piece of exquisite gossamer might almost lead to 
the expectation that it was intended to euwrap the youth- 
ful form of a princess’s bridesmaid. It is adorned with 
lilies of the valley, as emblematic in their purity as they 
are graceful, the delicate hanging bells nestling under the 
broad leaves, nature herself being the artist, copied with 
so much skill by the delicate threads, guided by the dex- 
terous fingers. 

The wedding handkerchief is also in progress. It is 
somposed of a splendid border of most elaborate work- 
nanship, while in the centre the royal arms of England 
ire copied by the same process, being a perfect marvel in 
he lace-making art. 





Hare Onxaments.—Ladies wishing bair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beantifnl), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
fal articles :— 

Breastpins, from #4 to #12. 

Earrings, from $¢ 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to #15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to ®15. 

Fob-chains, from %6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, #4 50. 





A comic poet, who wrote before the recent revival of 
hooped petticoats, seems to have had the spirit of pro- 
pheey, which was anciently ascribed to poets as well as 
the regular vates. Hear him talk :— 


** Behold some damsel, slender as a reed, 
And fair as slender—beautiful, indeed !— 
Suddenly grow to such enormous size 
That you can scarcely half believe your eyes, 
Spreading to seem, with each succeeding minute, 
St. Peter's dome, with a small child stuck in it!” 





We shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of any 
kind that our correspondents have tried, and know to be 


gvod. 
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Here is some poetry of a different style from the pen of 
our esteemed friend, E. H. N. Patterson, editor Spectator, 
Oquawka, Illinois :— 


CHURCH BELLS. 


Hark! a gay note from the church tower is pealing ! 
Softly o'er the heart is its melody stealing, 
With its magic our hidden emotions revealing ! 
As it swells on the air— 
As it leaps from the spire, and exults in the air— 
The gloom of the heart melts away like the mist 
That dissolves when by sunbeams at morning tide kissed. 


Ring! Ring! Let the melody nevermore cease ! 

s time shall grow old, let the chime but increase ; 
And extended the rule of the bright Prince of Peace! 

Let the church bell then ring— 

Let its melody float on the air—while we sing: 
On the hills, in the valleys, may God’s praise be heard, 
And Humanity walk by the light of God’s word! 

AN excellent paper do the Messrs. Patterson publish, and 
a profitable one, too, we should judge from the number of 
advertisements it contains. The editorials are particularly 
good. 


—_—— 


Tue ‘Franklin County Agricultural Society,’ of Ohio, 
have offered the Lady’s Book for fifteen different pre- 
miums. We consider this as a very high compliment, and 
return our thanks to the managers. 





DIstnPecrantTs,—Frequent inquiries are made in relation 
to the most effective substances to be used to remove the 
offensive odors, which are perceived even in the most 
cleanly parts of the city, and, if every person knew pre- 
cisely what to use, and manner of using it, there might be 
a more general use of these substances and a consequent 
benefit to the health and comfort of our population. With 
this view the following prescriptions are presented :— 

1. One pint of the ‘* Liquor of Chloride of Zinc” in one 
pailful of water; and one pound of Chloride of Lime in 
another pailful of water. This is perhaps the most effect- 
ive, theoretically and practically, of anything that can be 
used, and when thrown into privy vaults, cesspools, or 
upon decaying matter of any description, will effectually 
destroy all offensive odors, The cost isa mere trifle. 

2. One pound of Sulphate of Zinc, and one pound of 
Chloride of Lime dissolved separately, each in one pail- 
ful of water. This is not as effectual as the preceding ; 
but will answer a very good purpose. 

3. Three or four pounds of Sulphate of Iron (Copperas), 
dissolved in one pailful of hot water, will in most cases 
be sufficient to remove all offensive odors from privy 
vaults, cesspools, &c. 

4. One peck of charcoal dust thrown into a privy vault 
once a week will answer every purpose. 

5. Chloride of Lime costing eight cents per pound is best 
to scatter about damp places, in yards, in damp cellars 
and upon heaps of filth. 

6. Take two ounces of Sugar of Lead and dissolve it into 
one pailful of water, add two ounces of Nitric Acid (Aqua- 
Fortis). This forms Nitrate of Lead, which is a good 
disinfectant, particularly for offensive sink spouts and the 
like. The cost is very small. 

This list might be indefinitely extended ; but it does not 
seem to be necessary. The substances named are easily 
obtained at a trifling cost, and if our citizens will use them 
more generally, they will add much to their own comfort, 
and most decidedly promote the public health. 
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GRECIAN PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Cur numerous inquirers 
will please make application to him. He is largely en- 
vaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, aud we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
We annex his cireular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
mezzotint engravings (suitable for practice), aud full printed 


agrees, 


instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a new style, originating with himself, and equal 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle of preparation, 
«ce. The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes at above 
price, directions for Oriental style, and the beautiful art 
called Potichimanie. 

‘For $2 more, or $5, he will send with the above all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oil painting. 

“Full directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 
tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &c., 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plain that any 
oue with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 


sent, free by 


to acquire. 

**He has also published a new picture for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, 
printing, and engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and 
the effect and finish, when painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price, with rules for painting it, 
colors, how to mix, &e., $1, sent free, by mail. 

Address J. E. Tittoy, Salem, Mass.” 

Dreap Precociry in A CuHiLp.—We cut, from an ex- 
change, the following; and it is a chunk of wisdom :— 

“The baby is an animal; and so the child should be; 
and its devotion, on the whole, should be to its body. 
Whenever you see smart children, or studious children, or 
pious children, be sure that something is wrong; and do 

tt weep if they die early. They would grow up spin- 
dling and weedy. Look out for, and hold fast by, a good 
rollicking baby that does not care a snap for its mind, or 
its soul, or its clothes, but has a keen sense of the necessity 
of frequent dinners and long naps, and is a true Sybarite, 
and is not ashamed of it.”’ 

That's the truth about babies. Dread nothing so much 
as precocity. 

“WantTeo—A female who has a knowledge of fitting 
ots of a good moral character."’ We suppose boots of a 
ood moral character means those that are well-soLsp. 


A New Key.—“ Aunty,” said a little giri, ‘‘I believe I 
have found a new key to unlock people’s hearts and make 
them so willing, for you know, aunty, God took my father 
and mother; and they want people to be kind to the poor 
little daughter.” 

** What is the key?” asked aunty. 

“It is only one little word ; guess what?” 
Was no guesser. 

**It is ‘please!’ said the child; “‘ aunty, it is please! 
If I ask one of the great girls in school, ‘Please, show me 
my parsing lesson?’ she says, ‘Oh yes,’ and helps me. 
If 1 ask uncle, ‘ Please,’ he says, ‘ Yes, puss, if I can ;’ and 


But aunty 


if I say, ‘ Please, aunty-——’”’ 
“What does aunty do?” asked aunty, herself. 
**Oh, you look and smile just like my mother, and that 


is best of all,” cried the little girl, throwing her arms 


around aunty’s neck with a tear in her eye. 
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PRovVERBs Rerinep.—A denizen of the air, detained by 
human digits, is estimated at the same value as a duality 
of the same bipeds which still occupy their native shrub- 
bery. 

It is highly indecorous to inspect too narrowly the dental 
endowments of an equine gift. 

If you are disposed affectionately towards me, I solicit 
the same tenderness in behalf of my canine companion. 

An infant which has been subjected to pyric influences, 
entertains an antipathy towards the genial fame, 

A verbal allusion to his Satanic Majesty is almost invari- 
ably followed by bis personal apparition. 

The vase whose journeys towards the aquaductive reser- 
voir are frequently repeated, is liable to meet with an 
eventual fracture. 

The feathered fowl] whose matutinal habits are most 
correct, ordinarily succeeds in apprehending the vermi- 
cular prey. 

Previous to an extraordinary saltation, a precautionary 
observation of surrounding objects is desirable. 

Plants of the genus Pastinaca cannot be properly lubri- 
cated by the application of tender or gentle remarks. 

He that would prepare the herbage for winter con- 
sumption, should avail himself of solar manifestations. 


Tue NewsPaPenr is a sermon for the thonghtful, a library 
for the poor, and a blessing toeverybedy. Lord Brougham 


calls it the best public instructor. 





Tue following is a little extravagant; but there is 
* matter in it:’°— 

“We like mischievous children, and for this reason: 
they are apt to make old men. Good boys generally die 
in their fifth year, not because they are good, but because 
their quiet habits make them strangers to mud-pnddles 
and oxygen, dirt-pies and out-door exercise. When a 
friend tells us he has a little baby who ‘never wants to 
leave his books,’ the knob of his front door immediately 
becomes an .object of intense interest tous. We know, as 
well as if we were blessed with foreknowledye, that, in 
less than a year, a strip of black crape will be throwing a 
shade across hia path that no amount of time will ever 
eradicate.” 

Herk is a poetical notice of the Book, perpetrated by the 
Lucifer of the Centreville Free Democrat. The editor says 
he had him shut up immediately to keep him out of harm’s 
way :— 

‘*Godey’s Lady’s Book is too well known to require any 
commendation from us. But 

Would you have the fashions combined 
With embellishments for the mind, 
Suited to the ignorant or refined ? 

Then search the magazines o’er and o’er— 
Cull your tons of modern lore— 

Seek beyond America’s shore, 

And where will you find one more 
That has equalled heretofore 

Godey’s fashion-laden store ? 

Then subscribe right away, 

Don't delay another day, 

But send along the pay 

To L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

WALK UP AND vo Likewise—Another Sensible Editor.— 
Friend Stofer, of the Dauphin Journal, has taken to bim- 
self a wife. Miss Emma Zimmerman is the lady. We 
wish them both much joy. 
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Darsses Wory at THR Late “ Recrprion :"— 

Countess Dowa@er or GLasaow.—Petticoat of Eugenie- 
calored glacé silk, with three white lace flounces, and 
ribbon looped with pearl buttons; train of rich blue and 
white brocaded silk, trimmed with white tulle, and a 
rache of white satin ribbon; corsage and sleeves trimmed 
with Honiton lace; headdress and lappets of Honiton lace, 
with Sowers and feathers; ornaments, topazes, and dia- 
inonds, 

Countess Dowaarer or Norscryr.—A court train of 
lavender mvire antique, handsomely trimmed with Brus- 
sels point and pearls; dress of lavender giacé, with Brus- 
sels lace flounces, bouilions of tulle, and bows and ribbon ; 
headdress, plume of feathers, blonde lappet, and tiara of 
diamonds; ornaments, diamonds, 

Countess of Dunravey.—A train of green glacé silk, 
trimmed with Brussels lace, tulle, and ribbon; the corsage 
ornamented with magnificent diamonds; a doubie pettt- 
coat of rich white moire antique, trimmed with Brussels 
lace and tulle; headdress, white ostrich feathers, dia- 
monds, and lappets. 

Countess or Bective.—A train of rich white Bayadére 
silk, lined with white satin, and trimmed with a deep 
border of antique puint, with bouquets of forget-me-not 
nad blue beads; the corsage oruamented to correspond ; a 
petticoat of white satin, trimmed with bouillons of tulle 
and bunches of forget-me-not, and over it a tunic of 
magnificent antique point, ornamented with chatelaine 
wreaths of forget-me-not and blue beads; headdress, 
feathers, diamonds, aud turquvise. 

Countess oF Exroii.—Court robe and corsage of rich 
celeste silk, tastefully ornamented with a profusion of 
Marguerites and a berthé of rich Bruxelles lace; double 
juupon of white glacé silk, with Bruxelles crystal lace 
tiounces, ornamented with blue ribbons; headdress, 
feathers, lappets, and diamonds. 

Cocntess or Leicester.—Costume de cour, composed of 
a white brocaded muvire antique, handsomely trimmed 
with tulle, green leaves, and bouquets of waterlilies; a 
rich lilac glacé train, lined with white silk, handsomely 
trimmed to correspond; blonde lappet, with handsome 
ornaments of diamonds. 

Countess or Gaixsporoves.—A rich glacé train, with 
plaiting of ribbon @ la ville, with jet bows embroidered 
with jet; petticoat of crape acrophane, with plaitings of 
ribbons @ la ville, with black pearls ; coiffure of diamonds 
and jet, with embroidered fichu of aerophane; parure, 
diawonds and jet. 

Countess or Firer.—Train of French white satin, 
trimmed with bouquets of superb iris flowers and rosasses 
of blonde lace; corsage with draperies of white tulle illu- 
sion, trimmed with blonde and iris; jupe de satin blanc, 
with a skirt of white tulle bouillonnée over, trimmed 
with same flowers; headdress, flowers, lace, lappets, 
feathers, and diamonds. 

Tue Reason Given.—It has been asked: ‘‘ Why isit con- 
sidered impolite for gentlemen to go into the presence of 
jadies in their shirt sleeves, while it is perfectly proper for 
ladies to appear before gentlemen, without any sleeves at 
all?” The ancient Amazons and the present King of Da- 
homey decreed that “none but women were entitled to 
bear arms,” and hence the custom referred to above. 





Comrort For THe CatcmMytaTep.—The fairest com- 
plexions get freckled the soonest. 





Here is a very good domestic toast—“ May your coffee 
and slanders against you be ever alike—witheut grounds.” 
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Tas Sovi needs a certain amount of intellectual enjcy- 
ment to give it strength adequate for the daily struggle in 
which it is involved. 

Peart Carp-Casrs—very pretty and suitable presents— 
a great variety, and at diiferent prices. 


No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . ° e ° ° . ° . $300 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 
able fora bride . . ° . 400 


No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 
shells . ° ° . . ° . ° 450 
No. 4. Second mourning card-cases ° ° - 2H 
We assure our readers that the above is a very supericr 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs. F. P. E.” ought to have addressed Tilton & Co., 
Salem, Massachusetts, inclosing the money. 

“Mrs. M. F. R."’—Sent patterns 1Sth. 

‘*Mrs, E. T."’"—Sent patterns 18th. 

*“ Arkadelphia, Arkansas.’’—A letter received from this 
place without signature. 

Will the person who sent us a draft for thirty-two dol- 
lars in one letter, and some hair in another, please write 
us as soon as they see this? 

** Miss L. R. S.""—Sent pearl card-case 20th. 

“Mrs. J. V. T.”—Sent patterns for infant's wardrobe 
20th. 

* Miss W. E. B."’—Sent hair bracelet 21st. 

“Mrs. L. E. O.""—Sent headdress 21st. 

* Miss B. B. A.’’—Sent colored cottons and toil ciré 22d. 

“Mrs. J. H. D."’—Sent silk cord and tassel 23d. 

* Miss M. H. C.’’—Sent hair necklace and bracelet 23d. 

“ Mrs. E. K.""—Sent dry-goods and hair-work by Adams's 
express 2ith. 

**Miss A. M. R.”"—The additional fashion-plate you 
reqnest would cost us about $20,000 each year. 

**Miss V. T."’--Sent pearl card-case 25th. 

**Miss D. E. R.’’—Sent colored cottons 25th. 

**Miss M. W. A.”"—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 
27th. 

* Mrs. E. F. M.”—-Sent headdress 27th. 

“D. 8. R.’’—Sent pearl card-case 27th. 

“Mrs. M. J. G.”"—Sent patterns 28th. 

“A. H. C.’’—Sent second-mourning card-case 29th. 

“Mrs. D. L. U."—We can send the pattern for striped 
chairs for one dollar—a stripe of velvet and a worked 
stripe. 

**Miss H. J. 8."—Sent pearl card-case 29th. 

“Regina J. W."’—Thank you for your letter. If you 
had sent your name, we would have answered it. 

“Mrs. 8. L. R.”—Sent materials for potichimanie vase 
20th. 

“W. M. R.”—Sent crape 30th. 

“Mrs. J. M. C.”—Sent slipper pattern 31st. 

“Mrs. D. A. G.""—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 3st. 

“Mrs. J. L. C."—Sent patterns Ist. 
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**Miss O. V. B.”"—Sent second-mourning card-case Ist. 

** Miss F. H. W."’—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express Ist. 

“Miss S. J. T."—Sent stamped collar 3d. 

“Mrs. A. F. R.”"—Sent toil ciré and colored cotton 4th. 

‘Miss M. H. C.’"—Sent patterns 5th. 

‘Mrs. M. C. F.’’—Sent hair bracelet and ring 5th. 

‘Miss M. J. T."—That altogether depends upon cireum- 
stances and the situation of the parties; and, unless we 
know more, we cannot answer definitely. 

“Mrs. R. D.”"—Sent hair watch-chain 6th. 

“W. B."—Sent stamped collars 6th. 

“Mrs. F. C. L.”"—Sent hair ring 7th. 

“Miss A. M.""—Sent hair breastpin and ear-rings 7th. 

“Mrs. 8. L. C.""—Sent worsteds 7th. 

“Mrs. J. A. McD."—Sent headdress, &c., 7th. 

**Miss M. S. L.""—Sent box by Harnden’s express Sth. 

** Miss E. R. G.”"—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express Sth. 

“Mrs. D. R W."'—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 
Sth. 

**Miss G. V. A."’"—Sent pearl card-case and hair ring 8th. 

“Mrs. D. L. G.""—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 
10th. 

** Miss M. H. M.""—Sent pearl card-case 11th. 

“Mrs. P. U. E.""—Sent infaut’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex- 
press ]2th. 

“L. P. E."—Sent stencil tools by Harnden’s express 
12th. 

“BE. R. W."’—Send a stamp. 
matter. 

**Miss O. A. S.""—Sent pearl card-case 13th. 

“Mrs. H. V. B."—Sent patterns for infant's wardrobe 
léth. 

“Mrs. G. F. G."—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
piano stool, 14th. 

“Mrs. L. MeD.""—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 
15th. 

“‘Mrs. N. D. F.""—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 15th. 

“*Mrs. F. M. B."’"—Seut embroidery patterns 17th. 


That is a private business 





Centre-Gable Gossip. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 





Graype Hote. pe Lorvre, Paris, 1857. 

Yor have treated me shamefully, M I do not com- 
plain that you have published me—though isn’t it a breach 
of good faith? Still, that I could overlook, if you had not 
thrown out doubts of my veracity at the same time. 

How? you little promise-breaker! ‘ Overhaul” your 
Lady’s Book, and see Hotel du Grand Sonore, indeed! 
There's no such institution in all Paris. The maison 
from which I have the pleasure of dating my letters is, on 
the contrary, tolerably well known; and, if the bills are 
epormous, 80 is the house. There's a certain satisfaction, 
accordingly, in paying them. Yes, G is here, or has 
been. I saw his aame on the book, and had a glimpse at 
his benevolent countenance going into the tale d’hite, one 
day. But, my dear unsophistication, he might as well be 
in New York, as far as social intercourse is concerned. I 
lost track of him on the instant; and your own delectable 
self might be lodging in the room below for months, and I 
It is the hugest, gregarious collection, 








be none the wiser. 


this Hotel du Louvre, since the days of Noah, and equally 
diversified as regards characteristics. 

Meurice’s stil] holds its place for aristocratic England ; 
but the commons and all Americans rush hither, 
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is here, with his mother and sister, G—— and S——, and a 
host of the Saratoga and Newport people. We don't fre- 
quent the table d'hite, not from any exclusiveness, but 
because we really wish to satisfy the hanger which this 
never-ending sight-seeing provokes. One trial sufficed. 
From henceforth, we devoted ourselves to restaurants. 
When you go on your travels, and do the like, let me put 
you up to “‘an economical dodge,” as W—— would say 
One order suffices for two, they are so extremely liberal in 
supply ; and thus you can afford all the more variety. I 
find, since we made the discovery, that it is quite a com- 
mon practice, and recommended in Galignani; but we 
plumed ourselves on being the originators for some days. 
M—— cried out against it as extremely shabby. Now, it 
appears it was only an acknowledgment of her inexperi- 
ence and rusticity. 

Do you want to know the figure New Yorkers and Phila- 
delphians cut on the Boulevards? Well, observe the first 
country party you meet at Stewart's, or walking three 
abreast (the man in the middle) down Chestnut Street, 
staring at the signs, and asking the way to the exchange 
from the policeman on the corner. They know us, these 
marchands des modes, just as quickly as we recognize 
Jonathan and Sarah Ann. They treat us just as shabbily; 
they ply us with courtesies, and sell us last year’s styles, 
if they can. Mrs. Smith buys presents for his wife and 
children at home. Mrs. Smith receives a magnificent 
paste ring, and the young ladies robes d disposition, when 
robes a quille are the only wear. Mr. Smith expands iu 
shirt fronts with five hundred and forty small plaits, em- 
broidered down the middle, and ruffled at the edges, and 
goes home rejoicing that he is the first to bear the extreme 
of fashion to the other side of the Atlantic; but Washing- 
ton Jones and Jefferson Brown were served out of the 
same drawer, kept in reserve for their distinguished coun- 
trymen. 

Not flattering, is it, after all M "s preparations and 
assiduous shopping here, to know she stands relatively, 
for grace, ease, and elegance, side by side with Sarah Ann, 
from Juniper Four Corners, on her first visit to Gotham ? 
Which reminds me of trunks. You remember that huge 
box we descried on the side-walk, one day last spring, en- 
titled “The Saratoga Trunk.” We computed, if you 
recollect, that it would hold the largest dressing-bureau in 
the house, minus the mirror. That was homeopathic to 
the monsters that topple over every diligence that is loaded 
on the Continent. Two would entirely cover the top of a 
Broadway omnibus ; and every lady brood of the Spas has 
from three to five. Madame W—— says it is those same 
robes a volant that have caused this gigantic growth. Fif- 
teen flounced frocks to every feminine is an extremely 
moderate allowance, they tell me; and five to a trunk 
would soon tell the story. But they are fluttering their 
By the time this reaches you, one may 
in forty minutes.” 





last, these volants. 
be able to “‘ put a girdle round 
HINTS TO BOARDERS—REVISED FROM “HINTS TO 
LODGERS.” 
MOTTO FOR ENTRANCE. 
Mutual Accommodation is the Principle of Universal 
Happiness. 





1. Never knock or ring unnecessarily loud. 

2. If you reside on a floor above others, don’t have your 
baby trotted to sleep, or allow your visitors to tell fanny 
stories after eleven in the evening, or yourself to pace the 
room heavily in a brown study. 

3. When you meet any one who dwells under the same 
roof, show a courteous demeanor. 
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4. Until you know the character of those you are thus 
thrown in contact with, shun a close familiarity. 

5. If the walter does not answer your bell on the instant, 
exercise patience. She has others besides you to attend to. 

6. Treat servants with kindness; but remember fami- 
liarity breeds contempt. 

7. Do not place temptation in their way, by leaving 
money, trinkets, or the key of your wiue-closet within 
reach. 

8. If you have any desire to keep your own affairs to 
yourself, guard agaiust a petty curiosity, which would 
lead you to pry into the concerns of others, and eventu- 
ally to be unscrupulous about means. 


HOME ORNAMENT. 


Wir proper management of the hanging and papering, 
nothing can be more elegant in a modern house than a 
well-selected collection of water-color drawings. It does 
not answer, however, to mix them with prints, or with 
oil pictures ; for one style of art, to a very great extent, 
destroys the effect of the other. There is, at present, not 
so much of the decorative work of our dwellings left, as in 
the olden time, for the ladies to exert their ingenuity upon ; 
but even that little might be somewhat better done. The 
patterns of the wrought covers of chairs and footstools 
are often of anything but good design. The large, old- 
fashioned screens, which in former days were not only very 
ornamental, but also very useful and comfortable, often 
possessed much artistic merit. Some were of carved ivory, 
inlaid with light blue silk, silver, scarlet, black, &c. ; 
some of embossed leather, others of tapestry work. The 
smaller kind of fire-screens might be made to afford an 
opportunity for artistic display. In the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, the collection of English and other carpets sug- 
gested several ideas for the improvement of this important 
manufacture at home; but, while gratified at the skill 
shown by the English, all were astonished at the richness 
and harmony seen in the carpets of Turkey and Persia. In 
furnishing a house, the choosing of carpets is of more con- 
sequence than is generally supposed. In a room in which 
gorgeous pictures by Titian, Rubens, and such artists are 
hung, and the fittings are of corresponding taste, the car- 
pet will admit of a good deal of color; but the carpet 
ought always to be a secondary consideration, and ir no 
instance intrude upon the eye. It is, perhaps, a good sign 
of the proper balance of the interior docoration of a house 
if, in passing through it, you are not led to observe what 
the carpets are. We have seen a handsome suite of furni- 
ture and a charming carpet killed by the intense hue of 
the velvet wall-paper, elegant in itself, but ill chosen; 
and a large, showy pattera destroys the effect of the pic- 
tures hung against it—in this country, the most common of 
all errors. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Annre H."’"—An inscription on the inside of the ring 
ean easily be engraved, and is constantly done where the 
gift is a gage of love or friendship. Any short, expressive 
motto, of one or three words, would be suitable. The 
most frequent choice is, for weiding-rings, the initials of 
both parties and the date. In old times, a couplet was 
added to this. We remember one uniting brevity and 
sentiment, touching from its simplicity— 


“God saw thee 
Most fit for me.” 
“Miss M. J. B.,” of the Oaks.—Clever plays are fre- 


quently introduced iu social evening circles. To choose a 
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word, and each write a definition, to be read in turn, often 
gives great amusement by the variety of thought and ex- 
pression ; or to write out familiar proverbs, which the 
circle are to write in rhymes. We quote a lengthy exam- 
ple, which explains our meaning :— 
* As straight as an arrow, as crooked as a bow, 
As brisk as a bee, as dull as an ase, 
As yellow as saffron, as black as a sloe, 
As full as a tick, as solid as brass, 
As red as a ferret, as safe as the stocks, 
As tame as a rabbit, as wild as a hare, 
As bold as a thief, as sly as a fox, 
As sound as an acorn, as decayed as a pear, 
As gray as a badger, as green as a parrot, 
As blunt as a hammer, as round as a ball, 
As long as my arm, as long as a carrot, 
As flat as a flounder, as sharp as an awl, 
As neat as my nuvil, as tough as a gristle, 
As bright as a ruby, as sweet as a nut, 
As brittle as glass, as clean as a whistle, 
As fresh as a daisy, as bitter as svot, 
As frail as a promise, as true as a clock, 
As wide as a river, as loud as a bell, 
As sure as a gun, as firm as a rock, 
As still as a mouse, as deep as a well.” 


“Mrs S.” will not find the terms in any French dic- 
tionary. They are peculiar to the trade. We have given 
them from time to time; and she will find those in most 
general use by consulting back numbers of the Lady's 
Book. 
pique, quilting ; 
usually applied to petticoats and a rich, fancy straw used 
for bonnets, which explains her misapprehension—a very 


Robes d quille is perhaps the latest; jupe, skirt ; 
crtnoline, anything woven of horsehair, 


amusing one. 
a. i a 

man & Gray’s pianos. 

out qualification, that the instruments are all that can be 


of Riverdale, desires our opinion of Board- 
This we have before given, with- 


desired for the parlor, school, or concert-room. The 
southern orders, especially, prove that their popularity is 
not bounded by State pride oggectional notoriety. It may 
interest some of our lady friends to know the novelties of 
the establishment, which is their grand depot, in New 
York City. The possibility of having music tried before 
purchasing is of itself a great inducement for ladies to fre- 
quent this Musical Exchange. 

“Having secured the large locality on the corner of 
Broome Street and Broadway as a music mart, Mr. Curtis 
has finished a portion of the premises in the semblance of 
a drawing-room. In the centre stands a grand piano, the 
feet press upon a rich carpet; the richly papered walls are 
hung with oil-paintings; and elegant parlor furniture is 
tastefully disposed. The place is intended for the especial 
use of the ladies, as a kind of exchange, similar to Stew- 
art’s Dry Goods Exchange, or point of general rendezvous, 
where friends may agree to meet, and transact such little 
personal or friendly business as may chance to come up. 

“It is further proposed, during certain hours of the day, 
say from 3 to 5 in the afternoon, when ladies in lower 
Broadway most do congregate, to have some fine pianist 
in the drawing-room, who is to be entirely at the visitors’ 
service. He will try over such new music as the ladias 
may chance to bring with them, and would like to hear 
before purchasing ; or he will play to them for their own 
delectation simply; or he will touch the multitudinous 
pianos in the other parts of the establishment, if they wirh 
to make a purchase. Moreover, it is intended that, if any 
artist, newly arrived, wish to make himself heard in a 
quasi private manuer, before appearing in public, here is 
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his opportunity—the ladies receiving a hint, either by cir- 
cular or otherwise, that, on such ap afternoon, a new lion 
would show his artistic prowess, and gently roar, or softly 
paw, as best suits bis art-highness. 

** Lest the public should be led to believe, however, by 
all these alluring advantages, that the benefit is really all 
ou their own side, and the proprietor a kind of magnani- 
mous musical philanthropist, he desires to be distinctly 
understood that such is not the fact. His wish is to bring 
more prominently before the public the instruments of 
Boardman, Gray, & Co.'s manufacture, of Albany, for 
whom he is the sole agent in New York. He desires these 
instruments to be fairly teated, as possessing a quality 
which has already realized for their constructors a large 
fortune, and to be purchased, if they are liked. Only this, 
and nothing more. But, as deserving a reward of merit 
for the social features of the plan, we think Mr. Curtis's 
new Musical Exchange should be visited of the ladies.” 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
E.litress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanted by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
wile for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instractions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelpbia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER. 
GROUP OF EVENING DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—Bridal-dress, transformed into a party-dress, by 
laying aside the veil, and looping the lace with bouquets 
of bright field flowers. The material is of course white 
silk; the rich flounces, four in number, graduated as to 
depth ; berthé and sleeves to correspond. Hair arranged 
simply, with bouquets of fleld flowers placed quite low on 
either side of the Grecian plait, in which the puffs termi- 


nate, 

Fig. 2.—Dress of fawn-colored silk, with a double skirt, 
though the trimming is so arranged as to give the effect of 
four. The upper jupe is quite short, and bordered by a 
very full waved puffing of transparent thulle, caught up 
by & single heart’s-ease of purple and gold, at very short 
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intervals ; berth: and sleeves of the same; bouquet de cor 
sage, and wreaths for the hair of heart’s-ease, in which 
purple predominates, and foliage of the same. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white silk, with five full puffs crossed 
or looped by rose-colored ribbon ; a deep flounce or jupe of 
lace, caught up by full blown roses, without foliage, falls 
from the waist. The berthé, which shades the arm in lieu 
of a sleeve, has three puffs, and a fall of lace. Hair in 
bands and puffs, with a simple cache peigne of broad 
black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Child’s dress of blue tarleton, with flounces; 
wreath of forget-me-nots for the hair. 


CLOAK, OR MANTLE. 
(See page 293.) 


Haydee Shawl of black silk, with a velvet pattern, so 
Woven as to have the appearance of being diced with ex- 
tremely narrow black velvet ribbon. The upper portion 
is quite plain, fitting close te the shoulders; from it spring 
two flounces, set on in ea<y fulness; all three depths are 
bordered by an elegant chenille fringe. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


FasHIon, as well as foliage, is beginning to assume the 
gayest tints; and, as what are generally called ‘high 
colors” are not becoming to every one, we quote, from a 
competent authority, a well-timed word of advice on their 
selection and arrangement. 

“Tu the mere matter of propriety and harmony of colors, 
there is room for a treatise which has yet to be written by 
some one thoroughly proficient in the esthetics of dress 
Even the simpler laws, though pretty generally under- 
stood, are constantly neglected. 

“‘Some of these canons, as laid down in an Englixh 
poem of the last century, are worth quoting, as well for 
the good sense of the dogmas as for the quaintness of the 
verses. To brunettes, he recommends high colors, ‘rose,’ 
‘orange,’ or even ‘ scarlet,’ thus: 


*The lass whose skin is, like the hazel, brown, 
With brighter colors should o’ercome her own.’ 


“To rosy-cheeked girls, he permits ‘blae,’ and ‘the 
color of the sea:’ 


‘Let the fair nymph, in whose plump cheek is seen 
A rosy blush, be clad in cheerful green.’ 


**Cautioning pale women against vernal hues, he con 
tinnes: 


‘Ladies grown pale with sickness or despair, 
The sable’s mournful dye should choose to wear; 
So the pale moon still shines with purest light, 
Clad in the dusky mantle of the night.’ ”’ 


Add to this a sentiment which we clip from the most 
reliable reporter de la mode, our favorite Moniteur ; and 
we leave our friends to choose amid the rainbow tints of 
canary, cherry, green, purple, orange, blue, and crimson, 
which bewilder one in the choice of dress silks, ribbons, 
bonnets, flowers, and plumes. 

“C'est un art que de savoir se bien mettre, et cet art 
n’est pas donné A tout le monde. Beaucoup de femmes 
s’entourent avec profusion de riches v@tements, mais elles 
pont pas le talent de les porter convenablement. I/ faut, 
dans la composition de la toilette, non seulement de 1'é!é- 
gance, mais encore de i'harmonieet du bon got. On doit 
saider de ses observations, et, comme dans la eonduite 
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privée, regarder les travers des autres, afin d’éviter d’y 
tomber soi-m<me ”’ 

Which, being translated for the general benefit, runs 
somew hat in this fashion :— 

“To dress one’s self well is an art, and an art that many 
persons do not possess. Some ladie< accumulate a profu- 
sion of rich attire; but they have not the tact and taste to 
wear it to the best advantage. In the composition of a 
toilet, not only elegance, but also harmony and good taste 
ure indispensable requisites. We should profit by observ- 
ing others, and, as in the ordinary conduct of life, make 


Fig. 1. 





of lace turns back from the brim, which is shallow and 
curved. 

Fig. 2.—Style of trimming for a straw bonnet; black 
velvet ribbon, edged with lace; narrow velvet band about 
the brim, crown, and curtain. 

Fig. 3.—Dress hat of pale green silk, covered by falls of 
black lace ; deep curtain in the same style; rich bouquet 
of tropical flowers in crimson velvet, with deep green foli- 
age, also in veivet, on one side. This is a little in advance 
of the season. We have chosen this plan of giving models 
of bonnets, mantles, etc., rather than to trust to verbal 
description alone, which, at best, gives a very inadequate 
idea of the mixture of lace, silk, cape, velvet, and flowers, 
which compose all bonnets at the present day. In our 
next, we shall devote some space to fall mantles, especially 
to Brodie’s designs, already in preparation, not only for 
autumn, but also for the winter months, his work-rooms 
being heaped with velvet and broadcloth while lace and 
tissues are the only endurable materials out of doors. 

The handsomest of the new silk dresses are called robes 
@ quille, of which we shall have more to say, but now 
pass on, as we have promised, to the juvenile department 
of our bazaar, which is frequently indebted to Genin’s, as 
we are ever ready to acknowledge. 

Poplins still continue in favor, both for boys’ and girls’ 
wear. There are several new styles, figured with stripes, 
or checked by a darker tint, the same color as the ground. 
Worsted plaids, both of cashmere and flannel, are the sta- 
ple materials for home wear; and there are several pretty 
fabrics of silk and wursted united. We instance several 
pretty costumes among the great variety we find to select 
from. 

A little dress of blue striped poplin, the front of the skirt 
ornamented with a tablier of black velvet, disposed in a 
lozenge pattern on each side of the skirt. The sleeves 
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their errors and mistakes serve as beacons to warn us off 
the dangers into which they have fallen.” 

We select, from the different fancy straw and light dress 
hats that have already appeared, some models that will 
serve to givea general idea of the different shapes and 
styles. 

Fig. 1 is of drawn silk, the draws extremely fine, so as 
to give the impression of a wide straw braid. The crown 
quite plain, set off by a ribbon of the same shade as the 
silk, deep ashes of roses, bordered by lace, and falling 
very naturally into lappels over the curtain. A voilette 





have the same style of trimming on the fore part. Cor- 
sage high, with the velvet lozenges disposed something in 
the form of a chemisette; pointed at the bottom of the 
waist, and spreading out fan-wise to the shoulders, as far 
as the outline of the neck, where it ceases. 

Sometimes a broad band, of a material different from 
that composing the dress, is used to ornament the basques, 
sleeves, and skirts of plain merinos, cashmeres, ete. An 
old style, but still a pretty one, and more likely to con- 
tinue in favor, as trimming with contrasting colors is 
once more in vogue for grown-up people. It is sometimes 
reversed. For instance, a dress of checked poplin has an 
edging of broad blue silk ina band; another cherry, the 
principal color in the plaid; a third dark green. 

A pretty /tte dress, for a little girl from four to six years 
of age, is of any pretty delicate silk. The skirt, which is 
very short, is trimmed with four small pinked ruches ; 
and up each side of the front are bows of ribbon. The 
corsage is square, open in front; and within it is worn a 
chemisette of white tarleton bouillonn’, ornamented with 
bows and insertions of ribbon. The sleeves are formed o! 
one puff, and trimmed with a bowand flowing ends of 
ribbon. The trowsers are of nansouk, embroidered in 
satin stitch ; and the boots of the same tint as the dress. 

One of the new dresses prepared for little boys consist« 
of a jacket and trowsers of dark blue cashmere. The 
jacket is ornamented with a trimming of passementeric 
The trowsers, which are very wide, and descend only « 
little below the knee, are trimmed up the sides by a band 
of passementerie. White trowsers, finished at the ends by 
a border of needle-work, are worn under the cashmere 
trowsers, beneath which they descend so far as fully to 
display the ornamental border of needle work. 

Cloaks, outer sacques, caps, and hats, for the little pee- 
ple, will be noted as the season advances. Fasaulon. 
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GODEY’S BIJOU NEED 


We have often heard of complaints made by ladies living in the country that they cannot pro- 
cure Goop NEEDLES. Ever alive to what may be a convenience to our customers, we have made 
arrangements with the celebrated house of John English & Co., of England, through their agents, 
E. C. Pratt & Brothers, of Philadelphia, to furnish their 

PATENT DIAMOND DRILLED EYED NEEDLES. 
Price 25 cents, and a stamp to pay return postage. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
No. 328 (late 113) Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





























GODEHY’sS PUBLICATIONS. 








GODEY'S PATTERN BOOK OF BMBROIDERIES, for Handkerchiefs, Linen Apparel, 
erm wl Lace, &c., including patterns for embroidering every article of a lady’s wabirebe. 
rice 25 cents. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER. With six large Diagrams. Each Diagram 
containing several Drawings of various kinds of Shoes. Price 50 cents. 


ALONE. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Price $1 25. 

THE HIDDEN PATH. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Price $1 25. 

FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR AT SUMMER PRICBS, and How you may get 
Them. Full Directions to put up Fresh Fruits in Air-Tight Cans (Arthur, Burnham, & Co.’s), 
especially designed for Housekeepers. Price 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 


} THIRTY OF THE MOST APPROVED RECHIPTS FOR SUMMER BEVERAGES. 





Price 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 


GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. From pictures by the first painters. Each 
number contains at least twenty-five engravings from steel plates. Four numbers now pub- 
lished. Price for each number 50 cents. 


THE BOOK OF THE TOILET—Containing a great number of Receipts particularly interest- 
ing to the ladies. Price 25 cents. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS; or, A Help to those who wish to help themselves. By 
the Editress of the Fashion Department of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Price 25 cents. 


Contents.—Introduction. Shopping for the materials. Cutting out. The waist or body. Sleeves, 
how to make them. Skirts, how to make them. Trimming the dress. Cloaks, how to make 
them. And a chapter devoted to ‘‘ Mourning.’’ 


THE NURSERY BASKET; a Handbook of Practical Directions for Young Mothers— 
including the preparation of @ young infant’s wardrobe, the choice and nee J ge child’s 
bath, out-of-door dress, worsted knitting, flannel embroidery, the clothes of older children, 
etc. etc. Price 50 cents. 

| MRS. HALE'S COOK-BOOK. Price $1 00. 

MFE:S HALE’S HOUSEHOLD RECHIPT-BOOE. Price $1 25. 
These two works are absolutely necessary for every housekeeper. 
MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS’ CROCHET-BOOE. Price 75 cerits. 
MUSIC furnished to order. See List of Music published monthly in Lady’s Book. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
No. 323 (late 113) Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


GODEY’'S LADY'S BOOK, of Literature, Engravings, and Fashion. One hundred pages of 
reading every month, with every new Fashion as it appears, colored and others. Ladies’ work 
of all kinds ; and contributions from all the celebrated authors in the States. 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE.—One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one 
year $6. Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six 
copies, $10. Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine — 
copies, $15. Eieven copies one year, and an extra copy hee the person sending the club, making 

: ; thur’s Home Magazine both c 
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| GODEYMPADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOR. , 
USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. . 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 


AND TUS ARTIS TWIOW OF ABWBaICA. 
VOL. LV.—OCTOBER, 1857. 


EMBELLISHMENTS, &c. 


THE SISTERS. A superb line engraving. 
GODEY’S UNRIVALLED FOUR FIGURE COLORED FASHIONS. 


TATTING TIDY. Printed in blue. 
GODEY’S © SLIPPER PATTERNS. Printed in colors. 
Ww EMISETTE. 
HA IEF BORDER. INITIALS. 
OR MANTILLA. 
EM ED MORNING COLLAR. 
EMB ERY POR HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, 
FUCHSIA PATTERN FOR CHILD’S CLOAK. 
NAMES FOR MARKING. 
GUIPURE SLEEVE DESIGN. 7 
CROCHET LACE, PATCHWORK. J 
BRAIDING PATTERN FOR TOP OF A PINCUSHION, CROCHET PINCUSHION. 
QAK LEAF AND ACORN PATTERN. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. Six engravi 
GODEY'S COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. Five engravings. 
ENCES OF BONNETS. Two 
ovules i OR MORNING SACRE. “ith 
FOR OCTOBER. Children’s es Bonnets &c. Seven engravi 
PINCUSHION. ee 
ERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIBRSe Two engravings. 
THE SARAGOSSA. From Brodie. THE ANDALUSIAN. From Brodie. 
BEAD CANDLETICK ORNAMENT. 
FULL I RUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. Three engravings. 
CROCHET BOOTS FOR AN INFANT. 
INFANT’S APRON. 
NEW STYLE OF BONNETS. Three engravings. 
PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. Ten engravings. 


Contributors 
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CAALZCEL, Jor At A 
WOVE MBER i 


riodical weighing not over 5 ounces—postage for three months, if paid in advance at the office where it 
is received, 4} cents. [Extract from Post-Office Book; page 6, signed James Campae.t, P. M. G.] 


MRS. SARAH J. HALRB, 
L. A. GODEY. 


VOL. LV. 




















GSOoODEHwY’sS LADY'S BOOEZ.. 
TERMS, CASH IN. ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one year, $6. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve 
copies, $20. 

Any person having sent a club wil] have the privilege of adding one or more copies at the same 
club rates. 

The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered. 

And the only magazine that can be introduced into any of the above clubs is Arthur’s Home 
Magazine. One or more of that work can be included in a club in the place of the Lady’s Book, if 
preferred. : 

Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home a ony. both one year for $3 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine both one year for $4 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year $6 00. 

The above is the only way we can club with Harper’s Magazine. 

The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

Ten and Twelve cent Stamps are not taken in sums over One Dollar. 

Registering letters has not been found any security for the safe transmission of money. Drafts, 
when they can be procured, are the safest way of remitting. 

Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 
A Specimen or Specimens will be sent direct to any person a request. 
We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the is stereotyped. 

Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subseriber may reside. It six or more 
copies are ordered, the Book wil! be sent to as many different post-offices if desired. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send for clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every 
subscriber, to pay the American postage to the lines. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEEDLES FOR LADIES. 
GODEY’S BIJOU NEEDLE-CASE. 


We have often heard of complaints made by ladies living in the country that they cannot pro- 
cure Goop NEEDLES. Ever alive to what may be a convenience to our customers, we have made 
arrangements with the celebrated house of John English & Co., of England, through their agents, 
E. C. Pratt & Brothers, of Philadelphia, to furnish their 

PATENT DIAMOND DRILLED EYED NEEDLES. 

Price 25 cents, and a stamp to pay return postage. 


GOoDvDEzHY’sS PUBLICATIONS. 


GODEY’S PATTERN BOOK OF EMBROIDERIES, for Handkerchiefs, Linen Apparel, 
Flannel, Silk, Lace, &c., including patterns for embroidering every article of a lady’s wardrobe. 
Price 25 cents. 

EVERY LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER. With six large Diagrams. Each Diagram 
containing several Drawings of various kinds of Shoes. Price 50 cents. 

ALONE. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Price $1 25. 

THE HIDDEN PATH. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Price $1 25. 

FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR AT SUMMER PRICES, and How you may get 
Them. Full Directions to put up Fresh Fruits in Air-Tight Cans (Arthur, Burnham, & Co.’s), 
especially designed for Housekeepers. Price 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 

THIRTY OF THE MOST APPROVED RECEIPTS FOR SUMMER BEVERAGES. 
Price 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 

GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. From pictures by the first painters. Each 
number contains at least tay Ap engravings from steel plates. Four numbers now pub- 
lished. Price for each number 50 cents. 

THE BOOK OF THE TOILET—Containing a great number of Receipts particularly interest- 
ing to the ladies. Price 25 cents. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS; on, De, Dave whe ee ners: By 
the Editress of the Fashion Department of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Price 25 cents. 

NURSERY BASKET; a Handbook of Practical Directions for Young Mothers— 
Including the preparation of a young infant’s wardrobe, the choice and sanbing up, the child’s 
bath, out-of-door dress, worsted knitting, flannel embroidery, the clothes o aie children, 
etc. etc. Price 50 cents. 

MRS. HALE'S COOE-BOOKE. Price $1 (0. 

MRS HALE’S HOUSEHOLD RECBIPT-BOOK. Price $1 25. 

These two works are absolutely necessary for every housekeeper. 
MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS’ CROCHET-BOOK. Price 75 cents. 
MUSIC furnished to order. See List of Music published monthly in Lady’s Book. 


Address L, A. GODEY, 328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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(See Diagram and description.’ 
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PATCHWORK. 
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CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT'S DRESS. 








( MAT—IN BERLIN WORK. 


(See description.) 
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INFANT'S SHOE. 
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